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PARKER & LESTER, 


— ESTABLISHED 1830 —— 
snp contaactons, ORMSIDE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
THE ONLY MAKERS OF 


PaTeNT ANTIMONY PAINT & PARKER’S IMPERIAL BLACK VARNISH. 


OXIDE PAINTS, OILS, nana eaten ‘STORES, FOR Gas amp WESTER WORKS, 


GAS-LEAK INDICATOR. Ww 


FOR 














SAFETY GAS-MAIN 
STOPPER, 


FOR SHUTTING OFF GAS IN MAINS 






FOR 





a GAS, AIR, TEMPERATURE 
WATER, STEAM, IN 
OR VACUUM. GAS-MAINS. 





Many Thousands in Dally Operation. 


J.W.&C.J. PHILLIPS, 


28, COLLEGE HILL, 
LONDON, E.c. 








PRICES AND PARTICULARS 
ON APPLICATION, 


VERTICALLY CAST IRON PIPES. 


Diameters 1% in. to 78 in. 
The Best Pipes om the Market and the Cheapest. 


a A. G. CLOAKE, 54, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘AMOUR, LONDON.,’’ Telephone Nos.: 1899 HOLBORN; CENTRAL 194, 


BIGGS, WALL, « CO., 


13, CROSS STREET, FINSBURY LONDON, E.C. 
pT AR Telegrams: ‘““RAGOUT, LONDON.” 
i Telephone: 273 CENTRAL. 


“RAPID ” 
MANUAL & POWER 


CHARGING 
APPARATUS, 


FOR GAS-WORKS OF ALL SIZES. 





















TO ENGINEER’S SPECIFICATION, 
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WEST'S STOKING MACHINERY | 


COMPRESSED AIR DRIVEN 
CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINES; 


COMBINED CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINES; also 
MANUAL CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINES. 
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West’s compressed Air Driven Charging and Drawing Machine, requiring only One Machine . 
driver and one attendant to charge and draw the Retorts, attend to the Mouthpieces, and fill 
the Furnaces. 
All classes of Coal can be efficiently dealt with by the West’s Charging Machines, and the : 
Retorts are charged evenly throughout with the full weight ot Coal. : 
Retort-Houses fitted with West’s Regenerator Furnaces, Stoking Machinery, and Coke FF 
Conveyors reduce the cost of Carbonizing Coal to a minimum. ‘ 
WEST'S GAS IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD., | 
an 7: = 
Albion Iron-Works, MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER, 
AND 104, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. | 
Manufacturers for America: RITER-CONLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH. | 
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THE BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, LIMITED, 


Late LAIDLAW, SONS, & CAINE, Limited, 
GAS HNGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, 


Telegrams: “GASOMETER GLASGOW.” G L A So G O W 
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OIL PLANT Ee GAS APPARATUS 
ND CHEMICAL googie mien, §=—«_OFFEVERY 
APPARATUS. ff | ea DESCRIPTION. 
ere RETORTS, 
—_ ae CONDENSERS, 
SCRUBBERS, 
WHARVES, a PURIFIERS 
ERS. 
ete GASHOLDERS 
-— ZA GMa Geleaes U Sogens Leics | cna,ca. co ins Ceemanne eanag pete TAN Ks 
IXIA SA tS IZ (S| : 
EVERY STYLE, ee a cae a = $2. Se] Bes =) comes aes i balcdky ENGINES, 
—— 4 | —t ING : TAN ; i i2 iE | Yanan , mer, é x EXHAUSTERS, 
PIPES, VALVES: Ioiiaes Wecfeees \( Beate (Bese [coca Ba | STEAM BOILERS 
CONNECTIONS, ~~ —_ FITTINGS, 


THREE-LIFT GASHOLDER. Capacity, SIX MILLION cubic feet. 
240 feet Diameter by 45 feet Deep each Lift. Erected at Glasgow, 1893, 


London Office: 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, CANNON STREET. 











GEORGE ORME & CO. (Branch of Meters Ltd.) 





Atlas Meter Works, PARK STREET, OLDHAM. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘ORME, OLDHAM.” Telephone No, 93 OLDHAM, 


CWrEew CENTURY” PatrreRn 


ot Prepayment Gas-Hoelers 


Fitted with Detachable Attachments. a id. +» 18., or any other Coin desired. 








CHANGE OF PRICE EFFECTED BY SIMPLY REMOVING CROWN WHEEL “A” AND REPLACING SAME WITH ANOTHER WHEEL. 
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NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO.. 


LIMITED, 


THORNCLIFFE [RON-WORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 


Established 1790 
LONDON OFFICE: 19, Great George Street, WESTMINSTER, 
Telegraphic Addresses: “NEWTON, SHEFFIELD,” “ACCOLADE, LONDON.” 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS. 


Pr ae we 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


PLANT, APPARATUS, AND MACHINERY FoR GAS AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
RETORTS anb FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES witTH SELF-SEALING LIDs. 
IMPROVED COAL AND COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS AND ELEVATORS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, AND WASHERS. 


PURIFIERS with Plianed Joints a Speciality. 


PATENT CENTRE-VALVES, RACK ano SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS, ANb 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, AND SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, Ando ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS, CasT-IRON OR STEEL TANKS. 

DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREE. 


PIG IRON (qcacrry) for Engine Cylinders. GAS GOAL famous for its unrivalled excellence, 
































JOHN BROWN & CoO., Lrp., SHEFFIELD 


Proprietors of 


ALDWARKE MAIN, GAR HOUSE & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 


ALDWARKE MAIN GAS COAL 


Analysis: 12,600 Feet of 19-Candle Gas per Ton. 
Value in Pounds of Sperm, 820°80. 
WHERY FREE FROM IMPURITIES. 


BARRY, 








TELEGRAMS: “ATLAS, SHEFFIELD.” 


HENRY, & CO. 
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OF ae “ a _ ame 0 OF 
POWER. P | one §=MATERIALS. 
| if ‘ ee _ ABERDEEN 7 ||) ym 
Rope & Belt Pulleys, | = V | >, : : iii Conveyors, 
Spur & Bevel Wheels, \ | : ed Elevators 
Shafting & Couplings, Grinding Machinery, 
Pedestals, & Fixings. Motors 
NS) “A 
WORKS: _—— Wee a me SS 
ABERDEEN, ee |64, MARK LANE, 
SCOTLAND. 2 nr LONDON, E.C. 
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BRAY BURNERS. 
“9 
“SPECIALS” “ ADJUSTABLE 
“« SPECIALS.” For Globe Holders. SPECIALS.” “MARKETS.” 
A +. 
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Union-Jet. Slit-Union. Union-Jet. Slit-Union Union-Jet. Slit- Union. Union-Jet. Batswing. 
| « REGULATORS.” “GAS ECONOMISERS.” 
ND “GEYSER” BURNERS. 
\ — 
ql ne i - These Burners are specially Strong 
= s $ so as to take the grip of the pliers 
Z . . : eae : 
a @ 3 without injuring the tips. For use 
) . a in “ Geysers” and the like. 
a6 = Sizes, Union Jets, 00 to 7. 
Union-Jet. Batswing. Slit-Union. Slit-Union. 
mee SEND FOR OUR 1802 BLUE BOOK. 








> | GEO. BRAY & GO., sunvwons's coor LEEDS, 
THE GAS-METER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIMITED. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ‘METERS, GOVERNORS, GAS APPARATUS, ETC. 
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STATION METERS MADE AT THE COMPANY’S WORKS, OLDHAM (Late WEST & GREGSON). Established 18 
for Prices and Particulars apply to 


EF. WW. CHURCH, Secretary. 


. Works: 23°, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON; UNION STREET, OLDHAM; HANOVER STREET, DUBLIN. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘METER.” 
(See Advertisement on back of Wrapper. 
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HEIGHT 133 FEET. 


DE BROUWER Patent HOT COKE CONVEYOR 


CANNON STREET 


MAKERS OF 


GUARANTEED BY SOLE MAKERS. 


106 
GAS PLANT 


Works 
TAKEN DURING ERECTION. 


236 FEET. 


FOUNDRY CO 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THREE-LIFT HOLDER 


DIA. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD GAS Co. 








W. J. JENKINS & Co., Limiteo, RETFORD. 


tte WHESSOE 


CAPACITY 6 MILLION CUB. FT. 


London Office 











E GUTLER'S PATENT GUIDE FRAME FOR GASHOLDERS 





SAM CUTLER ¢ SON 
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MILLWALL, 
s LONDON. 











GASHOLDERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Adopted for many large and important Gasholder 


CUTLER’S. PATENT FREEZING PREVENTER 


FOR GASHOLDER CUPS AND TANKS. 
English, Continental, and Amer 


LARGE STEEL TANKS A SPECIALITY 


Gasworks Plant of every kind. 











STEEL FRAMED BUILDINGS. 
RETORT-HOUSE ROOFS. BENGH IRONWORK. 


CARBURETTED WATER GAS PLANT. 


CUTLERS PATENT INTERLOCKING GEARS. 
CUTLERS PATENT OIL SPRAYERS. 
CUTLER’S PATENT TAR SHPARATOR. 
CUTLERS PATENT DUST INTERCEPTOR. 


PATENT WATER TUBE CONDENSERS 
OIL-TANKS. CHEMICAL PLANT. 


Makers of all kinds of Constructional Ironwork. 
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PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBERS. 


Extract ALL the Ammonia and a large proportion of the CO, and H-,S. 


Maximum Washing Surface. 
Prevention of Slip of Gas Unwashed. 
Easy Access to Interior 
‘JUIWIISIZPIOAPY S,YoOOM JX9U Pue JSPR] 99S 


‘SYUISNIONOD .CUVONVLS,, LNILWd 








KIRKHAM, HULETT. & CHANDLER. Lo, °*:*°"°"*"2="* WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Inspection invited of Machines in course of Construction. 








LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and 
Branch Lines, Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and 
Cement Works, &c. Locomotives of various Sizes; always in Stock, ready for 
immediate Delivery. 


Photographs, Specifications, and_Prices on Application. 


“PECKETT & SONS, srcxerox. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘PECKETT, BRISTOL.” 








THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CO, 


Telephone : 
No. 2669 AVENUE. CROWN WORKS, 


“EVAPORATOR, LONDON.” WILTON’ Sy PATENT FURNACE CO.. sg oo E. 
KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 79, MARK LANE, 

















MURIATE OF 











E;.C. 
Contractors for Erection 
2 WILTON'S 
PATENT SATURATOR 
TAR AND AMMONIA 
AND DISCHARGER 
WORKS, N USE AT: 
5 Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany’s Works, Beckton 
South Metropolitan Gas 
The make of Sul- Company. ‘ 
phate of Ammonia Manchester Corporation 
from the first round Gas-Works. 
Saturator constructed, Burt, Boulton, & Hay- 
has exceeded 40,000 wood. 








Tons, and the repairs 
have been practically 
nil. 


Margate Gas-Works. 
Longport ” 9 
Douglas ,, 1 
Worthing ,, 


i &C. 
CONVEYORS and ELEVATORS SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE ABOVE PRODUCTS 
Wilton’s Patent Neutralizing Apparatus for the Waste Gases from Sulphate of Ammonia Plant. 


Can be seen working 
by appointment. 
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Messrs. HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CoO., U.S.A. 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT 


—- DOUBLE SUPERHEATER SYSTEM. 


H. & G., LONDON 132,950,000 x. Ft. Daily 
u.G.1. co. us.A. 854,075,000 cu. Ft. Daily 





Messrs. HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, 
38, Victoria Street, 





TOTAL 487,025,000 «. =. oi, 








London, S.W. 


31, Nassau Street, New York. 


Telegrams: 


‘*‘HUMGLAS, 


THE UNITED GAS 


IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


. inn org LONDON,” 
NEW YORK.” 
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THOMAS GLOVER & CO.’S 


PATENT NEW IMPROVED 
PREPAYMENT METER 


For Pennies, Shillings, or any Coin. 











Simple in Mechanism. 
Positive in Results. 
Price Changer /n S/tu. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC, LONDON.” Telephone No. 725, Holborn. 


“THOMAS GLOVER & GO., LTtp.. 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 to 222, ST. JOHN STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC, LONDON. Telephone No. 725 eihewn. 


BIRMINGHAM: | MANCHESTER: GLASGOW : 


57 & 58, BROAD STREET, 37, BLACKFRIARS STREET. 26, WEST NILE STREET. 
Telegraphic Address:**GOTHIC."' | Telegraphic Address: ‘*GASMAIN." 




















BRISTOL: 
' 28, BATH STREET. 
Telegraphic Address: **GOTHIC.” 

















Telephone Ne. 1005. Telegraphic Address ; ** GOTHIC." Telephone No. 3898, Telephene No.: 6107 Royal. 
PARKINSON anp W. & B. COWAN, LTD., 
me rkinson Branch) R 
CottacE Lane, Bsei_u Barn Roan, 
City Roap, 
LONDON BIRMINGHAM. 








STATION 
METERS 


ORNAMENTAL DESIGN 


AND 





OVER 1OOO OF OUR STATION METERS STRONG CONSTRUCTION. 


HAVE BEEN ERECTED. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Southern Association Meeting—Mr. Tysoe, 
and Naphthalene. 


Tue annual meeting of the Southern District Associa- 
tion of Gas Engineers and Managers was held at the Hotel 
Cecil on Thursday, when Mr. W. E. Price, of the Hampton 
Court Gas Company, relinquished the presidential chair, 
and was succeeded in office by Mr. J. Tysoe, of East Green- 
wich. The new President, enjoys a popularity with his 
fellows which his Inaugural Address, reproduced in another 
column, will distinctly enhance. Himself one of the most 
unaffected of mankind, without a suspicion of the assump- 
tion of personal importance which so readily besets the head 
of a large—a very large—works, Mr. Tysoe has the same 
easy bearing under his vast responsibilities at East Green- 
wich that marks his Chairman. Yet, as his friends in the 
North of England do not forget, Mr. Tysoe was not brought 
up inthe South Metropolitan school of gas engineering. He 
is, however, emphatically the man for a big works; and his 
quiet talk on Thursday was a disclosure of the thoughts, and 
a statement of the experiences, of a works engineer whose 
duties are on a scale which is rarely equalled. He has to 
think in thousands of tons of coal, and in millions and tens 
of millions of feet of gas. His units are in themselves complete 
gas-works of the first magnitude; and his industrial judg- 
ments must be translateable in thousands of pounds. 

This is really the key to Mr. Tysoe’s address—it is a 
glimpse at gas management on the hugest scale. There is, 
of course, no virtue in meresize. Consequently, Mr. Tysoe 
did not waste his own words or his hearers’ time in telling 
how many miles of railway he has at East Greenwich. 
Indeed, he sank all such considerations as far out of sight 
as possible, and spoke mainly of the purposes which all 
gas-works, large or small, have to subserve. Bigness, from 
his point of view, does not dispense with the obligation 
of efficiency. The mammoth is not necessarily a greater 
triumph of the action of natural forces than the ant. Every 
excuse that has to be made for an organism on account of 
its size is an admission of defect. One has the feeling, while 
following the Engineer of East Greenwich, that he has ever 
before his eyes the inexorable law of which he spoke—that 
‘‘gas making is a business the essential feature of which is 
“ that it must pay to run it.” One understands that if the 
limit of efficiency for scale were reached at East Greenwich, 
the further growth of the establishment would be stopped. 
The megatherium must earn his keep, or make way for a 
better animal. His bulk will not save him. It is the law 
of Nature. One result of attending to Mr. Tysoe’s remarks 
is to start a fresh inquiry in the mind as to what constitutes 
engineering. That Mr. Tysoe is an engineeer, none would 
dream of denying. That the work he does is properly 
engineering, is another proposition which is indisputable. 
But what academical or private test of engineering ability, 
other than the actual doing of the duty, would indicate the 
fitness of aman for sucha post? Would any Faculty of 
Engineering that was ever founded or schemed, in connec- 
tion with a University, distinguish by the grant of a degree 
the competency requisite to get the best possible return on 
the money spent at East Greenwich ? 

It is all so simple, too, to hear of it from the man who 
does it as his regular daily work! The engineer here stands 
self-revealed as the man who is able to do things—to get 
things done as they should be done. Where the engineer- 
ing knowledge comes in, is in respect to the way of doing 
it. It is not chemistry, nor mathematics, nor acquaintance 
with the elements of physical science, that will enable the 
works manager to show profits. Amid all the modern 
advertisement of German scientific educational methods, it 
1s astonishing that nobody remembered the German saying 
, concerning German military engineers—that they are men 
who know everything, and can do nothing. The antithesis 
of “konnen” and “kénnen” is one of the few points in 








which the German Janguage favours the jeu d’esprit. OF 
course, the more an engineer knows, the better; but it is not 
mere knowledge that makes the engineer. This may appear 
a hard saying to some; but it is a true one. 

Mr. Tysoe took the opportunity for declaring the faith 
that is in him as to the superior efficiency of horizontal 
retorts, with power stoking machinery, to inclined retorts, 
also with appropriate mechanism, in regard to carbonizing 
on the largest scale. His statement on this head is positive 
and unequivocal; and it must rest upon his authority. He 
has made himself responsible for the fixing of the standard 
of realizable efficiency and economy for the horizontal retort 
system; and he must stand by it. There was much that is 
very human in Mr. Tysoe’s confessions and observations in 
relation to gas testing, smoke suppression, the popular ideas 
of the motives of gas companies, and the difference between 
the ways and ideals of gas-testing officials and those of the 
inspectors under the Alkali Works Regulation Acts. The 
range of his daily purview transpires again in the casual 
way in which he mentioned his experiences of Coroners’ 
juries. It is not everyone who can classify inquests, and 
distinguish by his personal knowledge the principle, or the 
want of it, which operates in determining the character of 
the findings where a wealthy gas company is implicated ! 
Altogether, it was an excellent address, well delivered. 

We have not left much space for noticing the account 
given by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. J. W. Helps, of the 
progress of the naphthalene inquiry undertaken by the 
Association, as to which much interest has been created—not 
all confined to the geographical limits of the Association. 
The statement read by Mr. Helps was little more than a report 
of progress, coupled with a request for renewed authority to 
proceed with the investigation, which has now reached a 
stage when money must be spent if any good is to be done. 
That is to say, everything that can be arrived at by the 
method of putting questions to willing gas managers, and 
examining the answers, has been attained ; and it is neces- 
sary that the further questioning should be experimental. 
The next steps will be from the known to the unknown ; 
and there is hope that something may then be arrived at. 
The truth of the matter is not a large thing that lies across 
the gas manager's path; but it may have already shown its 
hiding-place. 


Mr. Glasgow’s Regrettable Resolution. 


Ir appears, from the tone of the letter that Mr. A. G. 
Glasgow has addressed to us, and which is published to- 
day in our “ Correspondence ’”’ columns, that he has taken 
umbrage at our little protest against, and criticism of, the 
style he has adopted in the articles recently contributed by 
him on the subject of “ Blue Water Gas at Ilford—and 
‘‘ Elsewhere.” For a hard-hitter such as our correspondent 
undoubtedly is, his easy offence is rather surprising. In 
making the protest, on the publication of his second article, 
we can assure him there was no change of front on our 
part. On reading the first article, it was taken that the 
severity of the composition was intended by Mr. Glasgow 
to goad those who were pointedly named into a discussion 
of published statements as. to the merits of competing 
water-gas systems; and to have doused the article with 
censure on its personal reflections would certainly not 
have contributed to that end. In saying this, perhaps 
Mr. Glasgow will accuse us of being journalistic ‘‘ oppor- 
‘“tunists of the worst character.’”’ But now it appears 
that the purpose that we attributed to our correspondent, 
of making a bold essay at inciting discussion to arrive 
at “true facts,’ only cccupied a secondary place. His 
first object was to stop the (as he has described them) 
“ misrepresentations” of his trade rivals—‘ the Dellwik 
“ promoters.” | 

However, in his second article, Mr. Glasgow, not satis- 
fied with implicating those named in his first charge, must 
needs go out of his way to make obscure suggestions of dis- 
honourable action on the part of users of benzol enrichment ; 
and, when he did this, the time had most surely arrived fcr 
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protest. Instead of promoting discussion, we know well that 
the manner of both the first and second articles has in some 
quarters had a contrary effect. We have not the slightest 
objection to calling “a spade a spade” when, in our opinion, 
duty demands it. But we do object to the columns of 
the “ JouRNAL,” under the guise of an effort to harmonize 
technical disagreement, being made the wrangling-ground of 
trade rivals. It is our desire, in such matters as this water- 
gas question, to encourage, for the behoof of all and to the 
full, the interchange of opinions, figures, and experiences ; 
and to that extent all who are competent (as Mr. Glasgow 
and Mr. Dellwik eminently are) to add to the stock of 
knowledge will find a welcome in these pages. Mr. Glas- 
gow still persists in not recognizing that the men who read 
the technical columns of the “ JouRNAL” are something 
more than novices in gas matters, and are well able when 
the method in which costs are arrived at is stated (as in the 
Ilford article) to supply, on their own account, obvious 
deficiencies to make up the final cost. He may rest content 
that they—who are the men most concerned—are not likely 
to be lured into the “ general acceptance ” of any such bare 
statement that “ plain water-gas costs only 34d. or less”’ 
without exercising on their own account their knowledge 
and trained intelligence. 

We are sorry that Mr. Glasgow feels so aggrieved with 
us that he announces his intention of withdrawing from the 
discussion. There is, in the present issue, ample material 
for his trenchant pen to deal with, without descending to 
personalities and innuendo. He will find a full statement 
of the costs of the working, since the time of installation, of 
the combined water gas and Peebles oil-gas plants at Clee- 
thorpes; a further and fuller contribution from Mr. J. H. 
Brown as to the costs at Ilford; an exceedingly interesting 
statement by Mr. Sidney O. Stephenson as to his experiences, 
tests, and actual costs at Tipton; and a letter from “ Cali- 
“faccion”’ charging Mr. Glasgow with missing “the chief 
“ point,” and calling for certain figures. All this surely is 
sufficient to keep Mr. Glasgow in the field; and it will be 
regrettable if he passes by this opportunity for pursuing the 
debate on the most profitable lines. The time is ripe for, 
as Mr. Brown puts it, a thorough “ thrashing out” of the 
whole question. To assist in that praiseworthy operation, 
that gentleman has prepared at Nottingham a testing plant 
for a complete investigation of what is known in the pro- 
fession as the ‘‘ Lewes process;” and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Glasgow will see his way to accept the cordial invi- 
tation extended to him to take part in those tests. The 
results of demonstration will do more than columns of re- 
proach to settle the points in dispute. Mr. Glasgow may 
have accomplished his own particular present purpose; but 
we unhesitatingly say that his loss in the controversy would 
take from it much of its piquancy and value. We therefore 
hope he will reconsider his position. 





The Competition of Electricity with Gas and Steam 
Power in Manchester. 


THE pressing question of the forced competition of electric 
power with gas was illuminated again last week at the 
meeting of the Manchester City Council, when the state 
and the prospects of the electricity supply undertaking of 
the Corporation were gone into. It is never easy to get 
at the “ true inwardness”’ of corporation business ; and that 
of Manchester is no exception to the rule. Indeed, it is per- 
fectly safe to lay down the proposition that there would not 
be so much prevalent distrust of the growth of municipal 
‘trading, if there were less of the “ inner circle” about muni- 
‘cipal methods generally. The recent history of the Man- 
chester Corporation Electricity Department has been re- 
counted in our “Electric Lighting Memoranda;” and 
when writing of the curious incident of the Chief Engineer 
to the department being directed to report upon matters 
which were supposed to have been duly confided to Dr. 
Kennedy’s care, no explanation of the origin of this order was 
available. According to a statement by the Deputy-Chair- 
man (Mr. Hesketh) last week, the reason for the inquiry was 
a decision of the majority of the Council refusing to sanc- 
tion any borrowing powers for the purpose of hiring out 
motors with a view to the development of the undertaking. 
It thereupon struck the Committee that this decision was 
almost tantamount to a vote of want of confidence in their 
judgment of what was expedient for the conduct of the 











business; and they forthwith instructed their Engineer to 
report as to the demand for current, and the plant available 
for meeting it. When the report came, it thoroughly upset 
the ideas of the Deputy-Chairman ; for it plainly showed that 
instead of having a lot of plant to spare, a large additional 
capital outlay for more plant was imperatively required. 
A situation was thus created which has not yet been cleared 
up, and as to certain obvious aspects of which we desire to 
preserve silence. The immediate outcome, however, has 
been a declaration by Dr. Kennedy that the assumed sur- 
plusage of plant is the fact. 

Hereupon, naturally, the Electricity Committee have 
now returned to their point, and—fortified by the advice of 
Dr. Kennedy to get more trade somehow—they first propose 
a revised scale of charges for all supplies, and, secondly, to 
revive the request for a motor-providing loan. For lighting, 
the new scale is not tooliberal. It offers the choice between 
54d. per unit, with a minimum charge of gs. 2d. per quarter, 
or a fixed charge of £7 per annum per kilowatt of maximum 
demand, and 13d. per unit as measured by meter. This is 
one more desperate attempt to “square the circle,”’ and to 
hold the balance evenly between users and providers of a 
commodity which cannot be stored. Consideration of its 
merit may be left to those who pretend that a municipality 
always serves its customers more cheaply than a trading 
company. For power supplies, however, there is a tremen- 
dous reduction. Users of motors for 48 hours a week and 
upwards are to get current to any amount at a level charge 
of 1d. per unit. The Council approved of the recommenda- 
tion almost with enthusiasm, and they passed the executive 
resolution unanimously. So we ought before long to see 
the results of this, the boldest bid for trade in electric power 
ever made to a huge industrial community. There was some 
reference to the additional circumstance that the Committee 
would probably enter into five-years contracts with power 
users, in order to encourage them to effect new dispositions. 
The scheme is a revolution for manufacturing Manchester ; 
and if the whole aspect of the city and its industrial suburbs 
is not consequently changed within a year or two, it will be 
the biggest fiasco in the history of the workaday world, not 
only for the Manchester Corporation, but also for electric 
power sold at a starvation price. Talk of electricity in bulk 
generation, and Niagara utilization! This offer undersells 
them all. It would be absurd to inquire if the performance 
can ever pay the Corporation. It may answer their purpose, 
like the Ship Canal, to which the scheme is economically 
similar. But the example may be meanwhile commended 
to those gas managers and directors who are troubled about 
taking a trifle off the price of gas for engines. 
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Progress of Gas Bills in Parliament. 


TRUE to their reputation for businesslike despatch in dealing 
with Private Bills, the House of Lords made short work 
last week of the first of the crop of Gas Bills which had 
been arranged to “originate” in their House. The par- 
ticulars of the settlements effected will be found in our par- 
liamentary report. The only question of general interest 
that arose in connection with these proceedings was that of 
the quality of the gas to be henceforward supplied by the 
Plymouth and Stonehouse Company. The Company had 
contemplated asking for a reduction of their statutory illu- 
minating power from 15 candles (at which it was fixed by 
their Act of 1894) to 13 candles, by simply repealing the 
operative clause of the old Act and substituting another with 
the lower figure inserted in it. This procedure left the 
method of testing as it was; but it enabled the opposition to 
raise the whole question of the expediency of the alteration, 
and whether there should be any compensation for it in 
a reduction of the standard price. Before the Bill got into 
Committee, however, the Company had thought better of 
their idea, and contented themselves with asking for a return 
of the illuminating power to the 14-candle standard prevail- 
ing before 1894, without alteration of price. The Corpora- 
tion of Plymouth were satisfied ; but not so the Stonehouse 
authority, who contended that there was no recent precedent 
for a statutory reduction of the standard of illuminating 
power of a Company’s gas without corresponding diminu- 
tion in the price. It was also argued that the proposal 
would entail a decrease of the calorific power of the gas, and 
that a test of this quality should be introduced. On the 
part of the Company, it was objected that so slight an 
alteration of the standard of illuminating power could not 
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be represented by any fair or workable adjustment of price ; 
and that the effect on the fuel value of the gas would be 
negligible. This statement, which is absolutely correct, 
prevailed with the Committee; and the preamble of the 
Bill was accordingly declared to be proved. ‘The Company 
accepted aclause directing them to supply without charge 
suitable flat-flame burners to consumers requiring them for 
the new grade of gas; and the advice may be hazarded that 
the Directors might well make a reality of this opportunity 
for removing a common source of consumers’ discontent. 
Not, of course, that there is any notable difference between 
the actual and the prospective qualities of gas in question ; 
but consumers’ treatment of the gas they pay for and burn 
is often so unintelligent that any chance of effecting an im- 
provement upon it is not to be missed by a Gas Company 
desirous of standing well with the public. If the Plymouth 
Company will force a knowledge of the benefit they are 
authorized to bestow on their consumers upon those who 
are likely to need it most, it is quite likely that local public 
opinion will be brought round to the conclusion that obtain- 
ing the Act of the present year is one of the best things the 
Company ever did. 

The second readings of the various Bills affecting the 
Metropolitan Gas Supply duly came off last Tuesday night ; 
the threatened opposition having subsided on the under- 
standing that all these measures shall be laid before the 
same Committee. The only note of opposition heard on 
this occasion was uttered by the Deputy-Chairman of Com- 
mittees, Mr. Jeffreys, who stated that he had been informed 
there is no precedent for the bringing-in of a Private Bill to 
revise a Gas Company’s prices. This observation applied 
to the County Council’s Bill relating to the Gaslight and 
Coke Coinpany; but by reason of the understanding already 
mentioned, Mr. Jeffreys would not divide the House upon 
the second reading. It is a little difficult, in the absence of 
detailed information as to the grounds for this statement, 
to reconcile it with the history of ancient Metropolitan gas 
agitations. Speaking generally, one would have said that 
the existing institution of the sliding-scale of gas prices and 
dividends is a result of the fersistent endeavours both of 
the Corporation of the City of London and the old Metro- 
politan Board of Works to revise the selling prices of the 
London Companies. Surely, it might be thought, this is 
the very thing these authorities (of one of whom the Lon- 
don County Council are the lineal successors) did for years! 
Possibly there is some technical difference in the procedure 
to account for what is otherwise an unexpected ruling. 
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Reported Further Rise in Thorium. 


The prediction that was recently made in the “ JouRNAL” 
that the price of thorium would very soon make a second and 
substantial step in its ascent has, we think it is safe to say, already 
come to pass. Notification was received in London in the middle 
of last week that on Friday there would be a 25 per cent. advance, 
which means that the price was to be put up on that day to £50 
per ton. At the time we first referred to this matter, and an- 
nounced the imminence of a rise, the market price of thorium was 
£32. The first leap upwards was to £40, and now (as stated) it has 
gone to £50. There is to-day a scarcity of purchasable thorium ; 
and no one on this side—at all events, no one whom we have ap- 
proached in regard to the matter—seems to know exactly what is 
happening in respect of the concession for monazite sand to which 
allusion was recently made. One report hasit that already the con- 
cession has been secured in an American quarter, and that a con- 
siderable sum has been paid down to the Brazilian Government 
for the privilege of taking the sand. This is merely rumour; and 
it has not sufficient foundation for us to put it forward as a fact. 
Although we made every effort to get from official quarters 
information concerning the proposals of the Brazilian Govern. 
ment in connection with the proposed new concession, little 
success was the reward. But clear it is that the Government 
were desirous of getting a large lump sum down for the privilege of 
taking the sand ; but this was a speculative risk that few business 
men would care to enter into, in view of the uncertainty as to 
what even a day may bring forth in the way of a new source of 
thorium. The monopoly of supply may not always be found on 
the shores of Brazil. However, for the time intelligence is scare; 
and the best that can be hoped is that when news does come it 








will be of a nature that will brighten the outlook. Brazil is 
favoured by its possessions of monazite sand; but that sand is 
badly wanted in other civilized parts of the globe. It may be 
remarked here that readers who are interested in the chemistry 
of incandescent gas lighting will find elsewhere in this issue an 
abstract translation of an article by Dr. G. P. Drossbach on 
“ The Extraction of the Rare Earths from Monazite,” 





Trustees and Investments in Debenture Stock. 


The necessity for vigilance on the part of Secretaries and 
Solicitors of Gas Companies in detecting changes in legislation 
affecting the finances of the undertakings with which they are 
connected is emphasized by the letter on the above subject from 
Mr. Arthur H. Cane, the Secretary of the Reading Gas Com- 
pany, which appears in our “ Correspondence” columns. It is 
generally known that the Deberture Stock Act of 1871 contained 
a provision to the effect that where trustees were authorized to 
invest trust funds in the mortgages or bonds of a company, the 
power thus conferred comprised the investment of such funds 
in the debenture stock of such company. Mr. Cane points out 
that the Act of 1871 was repealed by the Trustee Act of 1893 
(56 & 57 Vict., c. 53); and this is clearly indicated in the schedule 
to the Act. Clause 5, however, contains a sub-section (2) under 
which a trustee having the power to invest in the mortgages 
or bonds of any railway company, or of “ any other description 
of company,” may, unless the contrary is expressed in the instru- 
ment authorizing the investment, invest in the debenture stock of 
a railway company “or such other company.” It is of great im- 
portance that the powers of trustees in regard to the channels of 
investment open to them should be as widely known as possible; 
and therefore the thanks of officials of gas undertakings are due 
to Mr. Cane for pointing out the change above alluded to. It 
may, perhaps, be mentioned, as bearing upon the subject, that 
trustees have the power to invest in the debenture or guaranteed 
or preference stock of any incorporated company in the United 
Kingdom established for the supply of water for profit, who, 
in each of the ten years immediately preceding the date of the 
investment, shall have paid a dividend of not less than 5 per cent, 
per annum on their ordinary stock. 





Leicester Lighting Departments. 


The working of the Leicester Corporation gas undertaking 
for the twelve months to December has resulted in a net profit of 
£20,033, which is to be handed over towards relieving the rates of 
the town. Handsome as this sum is, it would have been consider- 
ably greater had it not been for the fact that a reduction of 2d. 
per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas (representing £15,000) was 
made a year ago. It is, however, the opinion of the Gas Com- 
mittee—and very properly so—that the consumers are entitled to 
a large share of the profits of the department, and that the claim 
of the ratepayers generally, as owners of the works, is amply 
recognized by the setting aside for them of the amount named. 
The action of the Committee in reducing the price of gas is a 
commendable one from a commercial point of view; but it is 
rendered even more praiseworthy when account is taken of the 
fact that the rates of Leicester are rising in a manner which can- 
not be regarded as other than serious. It was stated by the Mayor 
when introducing last week the estimates for the current year 
that during the past six years the population of the town has in- 
creased by 12 per cent., and the rateable value by 24 per cent. ; 
while, on the other hand, the expenditure has grown by no less 
than 51 per cent.. From these figures, it will be seen that the 
growth of the expenditure has been out of all proportion to the 
increase in rateable value. Such a state of affairs must neces- 
sarily spell an addition to the rates—and this at a time when trade 
is by no means flourishing, and there are four times as many 
empty houses in the borough as was the case a few years ago. 
Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that the Mayor 
should say he thought the Committees “lost sense of proportion 
at times,” and so allowed their expenditure to grow faster than 
the town did. 


And the Rates. 





It is, of course, clear that the improvements continually 
demanded must be paid for; the hardship is that those who 
have no need for such luxuries should be compelled to contribute 
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in precisely the same proportion as those who clamour for them. 
This contribution at present amounts to 7s. 5d. in the pound; 
but it is confidently predicted that within a year or two it will 
have risen to 8s. One member of the Council stated that he had 
been a great deal among the small shopkeepers, on whom the 
rates were a very heavy burden; and “he found there was often 
very little difference between them and those people who had to 
live out of the rates at the workhouse.” Though the rapid growth 
of the financial obligations of our municipalities generally is with- 
out doubt one of the most alarming aspects of the existing system 
of local government, there is, of ‘course, nothing peculiar in the 
experience of Leicester in this respect; and the only object we 
have in mentioning it here is to emphasize the self-denial of the 
Gas and Electricity Committee in handing to the gas.consumers, 
by means of a reduction in price, a sum which would have made 
so comfortable a contribution to the rates. This, however, does 
not complete the tale of their wisdom, for they also decided not 
to hand over to the ratepayers the profit of £5499 which has 
resulted from the electricity works—urging that the money should 
be kept to provide for renewals, as they do not yet know the life 
of the plant and machinery. The Leicester Gas and Electricity 
Committee, and their Engineer (Mr. Alfred Colson), are to be con- 
gratulated upon the sound financial policy pursued in connection 
with the undertakings under their charge. 





Competition at Wrexham. 


As we have already remarked, the “ ratepayers’ burden” 
is found to be a heavy one at very many places besides Leicester. 
The Wrexham Gas Company, for instance, expect this year to 
have to pay about gs. 4d. in the pound for local rates; and in 
their case additional bitterness is imparted to the impost by the 
knowledge that they are assisting to support a competitor in the 
shape of a municipal electric lighting undertaking which is kept 
going by the aid of their and other ratepayers’ contributions. 
This, of course, under existing conditions, is by no means an 
uncommon position for a gas company to find themselves in; 
but such a reflection is sorry comfort for the sufferers, and the 
sooner an alteration in this respect is made, the fairer it will be 
for all parties. The intimation we were able to give last week as 
to the likelihood of an early move being made by the Board of 
Trade with a view to improving the present state of affairs, 
affords some ground for hope that the interests of gas com- 
panies and others who do not use electricity, may be safeguarded 
from being called upon to provide financial assistance for munici- 
pal electric light undertakings, by the drafting of some clause of 
general application. In addition to their lighting competitor, the 
Wrexham Gas Company are threatened with a motive power 
competitor, in the shape of the North-Western Electricity and 
Power Gas Company, who are promoting a Bill in the present 
session of Parliament. But inthe event of this measure becoming 
law—and it is threatened with considerable opposition—the 
Wrexham Gas Company may find their new antagonist no more 
harmful than the Corporation electric light installation has 
hitherto proved itself to be in preventing the continued growth 
of their business, especially as the Company are doing their best, 
by means of a concession in price, to increase the use of their 
gas for power purposes, 








The Coal Commission.—The proceedings of the Royal Com- 
mission on Coal Supplies during the past week were of special 
interest to people engaged in the gas industry from the fact that 
Sir George Livesey appeared before the Commissioners on 
Wednesday, and Mr. W. J. Crossley and Mr. Carl Dellwik on 
the following day. Sir George dealt with the progress of the gas 
industry for many years past, and recounted the various steps 
taken, and the economies effected in the consumption of coal 
by the increasing use of water gas and of incandescent mantles. 
Mr. Crossley furnished particulars in regard to the construction 
and use of gas-engines, and the fuel economy effected thereby, 
both as regards the quality and the quantity of the coal consumed. 
He said the gas-engine could work with half the coal used by the 
best modern steam-engines. Mr. Dellwik described his process 
for manufacturing water gas, and pointed out the economies to be 
anticipated fromits use. Dr. E. Hopkinson, of Messrs. Mather and 
Platt, followed Mr. Dellwik, and set forth the comparative merits 
of steam and gas engines for driving dynamos, 
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WATER AFFAIRS. 





Supervision of Water Supplies in France. 


Tue all-important subject of the protection of sources of 
water supply from contamination has been occupying the 
attention of our neighbours on the other side of the Channel; 
and last Tuesday week the Academy of Medicine in Paris 
had before it an interesting report by M. Roux upon the local 
and medical supervision of the sources which are now being 
looked to for supplying the growing needs of the French 
capital. They are subjected to close scrutiny by engineers 
and bacteriologists in the municipal service; and for more 
than two years there has also been medical inspection. 
This service is under the direction of MM. Martin and 
Thierry, who have associated with them medical men prac- 
tising in the localities in which the sources are situated. 
The moment a case of dysentery or typhoid fever is re- 
ported to them, they communicate with head-quarters in 
Paris, and at once have placed at their disposal the anti- 
septics necessary for the disinfection of the under-linen and 
dejecta of the patients. Moreover, they take every precaution 
against any pollution of the water by pathogenic germs. 
This system of supervision has the twofold advantage of 
protecting the localities subjected to it and the Metropolis 
itself. Among numerous examples of its efficaciousness, the 
reporter cited that of the small town of Cerisiers, situated 
in close proximity to some of the sources of water supply in 
the valley of the Vanne to which attention has been turned 
with a view to their utilization. Last year, just after the 
occurrence of several cases of typhoid fever, it was considered 
highly probable that the disease had been propagated by the 
water from a wash-house, which had been discharged into 
the street, and had reached the underground water through 
fissures intheearth. Inconjunction with the centralauthori- 
ties, the Municipality at once undertook the works necessary 
for ensuring that the water should no longer be a source of 
danger to those immediately depending upon it, or to the 
larger number of people to whom it was in contemplation to 
supply it. It need scarcely be stated that the occurrence of 
the outbreak was sufficient to cause the authorities in Paris 
to exclude, at all events provisionally, Cerisiers and its 
vicinity from their list of available sources of water. The 
water may be greatly needed, but it must not be taken so 
long as there is the least chance of it being the vehicle for 
the propagation of disease. 

Not only is supervision necessary at the sources of water 
supply, but almost at the point of distribution. For the past 
three weeks Parisians have had served out to them what 
has been described as an “ unnameable liquid,’ which the 
authorities nevertheless are good enough to call ‘ potable 
“water.” Last Wednesday, one of the municipal council- 
lors, M. Hénaffe, put a question on the subject to the Pre- 
fect of the Seine. He asked whether it would not be possible 
to apprise the public, by means of placards and through the 
medium of the Press, of every change made in connection 
with the distribution of water in the capital ; and he thought 
the inhabitants should also be recommended to have the 
water boiled or filtered before consuming it, as the matter 
was one affecting the public health. The Council received 
the proposition, and decided to consider it on some future 
occasion—possibly after mischief has been done. It appears 
that early this month there was a great rise in the River Avre, 
with the result that its waters became charged with earth and 
sand, which imparted to it a most repulsive yellow colour. At 
the same time, a prominent official in the Water Depart- 
ment is responsible for the statement that this was in no 
way detrimental to its salubrity, and that, as a matter of 
fact, the bacteriologists had not found in the water more 
than the usual number of microbes. This, at all events, 
was reassuring. For a few days the water from the Avre 
was shut off, and replaced by a supply drawn from the 
reservoir at St. Cloud. But this was quickly exhausted; 
and then the river, which sends about 13} million gallons 
of its water daily into Paris, had to be again resorted to. 
Happily, however, about the time M. Hénaffe was making 
his complaint, the reports from the sources were more favout- 
able; it being stated that the water was coming in pure. 
As, however, it had to travel close upon a hundred miles 
before reaching the capital, it was not till towards the close 
of the week that the inhabitants were able to quench their 
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thirst with a truly limpid liquid. Bad as the water supplied 
to London has been stated to be, it has never been sent out 
in such a condition as that which has lately caused so much 
dissatisfaction in Paris, where things are supposed by many 
to be done so very much better than they are on this side of 
the Channel. 





ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


THE GAS AND WATER STOCK MARKET. 











(For Stock and Share List, see p. 780.) 


Tue condition of affairs on the Stock Exchange seems to be 
going from bad to worse; and the slackness of business which 


has for too long already been the lament of the markets reached 
a lower level perhaps last week than has often been touched. 
The general tendency, too, was wretchedly flat, sparsely relieved 
here and there by an upward flutter. Prices almost all round, 
from Consols (which were as bad as any) downward, show a 
shrinkage, and only the Americans made a decent show. With. 
so little to do in Capel Court, it is no wonder the attractions of 
brilliant weather and outdoor sport conspired to thin the atten- 
dance. The Money Market was fairly easy, though inclined to 
be a little firmer towards the close; and the Bank rate still 
remains unchanged, much to the chagrin of those who contend 
that it might have been lowered some time ago. Business in the 
Gas Market again showed a disposition to fall off in point of 
volume ; and the aggregate of transactions was to a large extent 
confined within the limits of one or two leading issues. Judging 
from what takes place almost weekly in the Mart, it would seem 
that by far the greater part of all the gas stock dealt inin London 
changes hands there. In the Exchange, the tendency was rather 
unfavourable, as the only two undertakings in which there was 
any appreciable amount of dealing receded slightly in quotation. 
In Gaslight and Coke issues, the ordinary opened without any 
sign of recovery from its flat tone at the close of the previous 
week, and was pretty active at first, maintaining its position for 
half the week. But then it grew weaker; and after marking as 
low as 814 more than once, it closed a shade firmer. Hardly any- 
thing was done in the secured issues, only one or two parcels 
changing hands at cheap figures; and the debenture quotation 
had to recede. South Metropolitan opened well at 120}, but soon 
began to show signs of giving way; and it went from bad to 
worse, until the final bargain marked only 1173. Commercials 
were very quiet ; but the last prices were the best of the week. 
The Suburban and Provincial group were hardly dealt in at all, 
and quotations underwent no alteration. Transactions in the 
Continental Companies were as limited as in any other group; 
but prices at least did not show any sign of giving way. The 
remoter undertakings were quite devoid of feature. The Water 
Companies were as somnolent as usual; but there was a little 
more movement in prices. Southwark issues of all sorts, which 
frequently take an indépendent line, had an appreciable fall. 

The daily variations may be very briefly summarized: On 
Wednesday, Gaslight and Coke debenture fell 1. On Thursday, 
Gaslight ordinary and South Metropolitan fell 1 each. On 
Friday, South Metropolitan fell 4. In Water, Southwark fell 3, 
ditto“D” 5. On Saturday, Southwark “ A” debenture fell 2. 


-_ — -_ 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Waste in Electricity Supply—Unsatisfactory Meters—Consumers’ 
Complaints—The Nernst Lamp. 


It is well to bear in mind the fact that the wastage of central 
station electricity supply still remains very large in proportion 
to the energy registered and paid for on consumers’ meters and 
by the public arc lamps. Electrical engineers at their Institution 
meetings, and the writers on technical matters in the electrical 
journals, always have many interesting topics to discuss; and 
the bulk and variety of these professional papers produce the 
natural effect of creating an impression that there are no longer 





‘any gaps or weak places in the central station supply system, or, if 


any remain, that they are very small and insignificant. How far 
this impression may be from the truth is made evident by certain 
figures relating to the working of one of the newest of the Metro- 
politan undertakings of this kind—the South London Electric 
Supply Corporation, Limited, whose station results are instruc- 
tively dissected by a friendly contemporary. The disclosure 
does not give one a very high opinion of the economics of the 
system. It is remarked, in introducing the subject, that the dis- 
tribution losses of the earlier alternating current systems amounted 
to about half the total units generated. This, it may be observed, 
is believed to have been the experience of the Metropolitan Elec- 
tric Supply Company, who began business on the most approved 





American model of the day—going the length of having one of 
their London generating stations equipped throughout with 
American plant and machinery. All this has long been a thing 
of the past, and no wonder. It will be remembered that in those 
days the high-pressure alternating current was taken to the con- 
sumers’ door, and everybody had to accommodate his own private 
transformer on the premises—a circumstance that occasioned 
some startling experiences. 

The whole system of distribution was re-organized, and larger 
transformers were brought into sub-stations, which arrangement 
had the effect of reducing the waste of current to something 
over 27 per cent., of which 16°8 per cent, was represented by loss 
in feeding mains and transformers, and 10°5 per cent. represented 
the energy dissipated by the distributing low-pressure mains and 
meters. Matters then seem to remain at this stage. The South 
London Electric Supply Corporation, being only a new concern, 
escaped the painful experiences of the older companies, and, it 
is to be presumed, enjoy the further advantage of possessing a 
distributing system of the best modern type and of ample capa- 
city. Yet the following were the supply statistics of the Corpora- 
tion for 1901: Units sold to consumers and used for public light- 
ing, testing lamps, and other commercial and works purposes, 
about 1,011,000; expended in distribution by batteries, motor 
alternators, feeders, and transformers, including 10,429 units not 
accounted for at all, 277,760 units. This leaves only 733,246 
units (72 per cent. of the output) usefully available, and showing 
a wastage of 28 percent. It does not strike one as a notably 
economical way of using fuel. It appears that the consu- 
mers’ meters remain troublesome go-betweens in this business, 
They notoriously create apparent losses by reluctance in starting. 
Very few makes of the article can be depended upon to start with 
one lamp, whatever their size, after having been up for a year; 
so that it is found very necessary in practice to change all meters 
every two or three years. How well this compares with the life 
of the much-abused gas-meter! Many ingenious expedients have 
been suggested for correcting this short-coming of the usual 
direct-reading electricity meter—among others that of relieving it 
of a portion of its indicating work, and allowing it to read “ watt- 
hours,” or something else which the inspector who calls to take 
the registration would have to calculate from in order to arrive 
at the amount of the bill. But it is recognized that the consumer 
would not like to be treated in this way. Even when the public 
have complete faith in the honesty of their tradespeople, they like 
to know what they are buying, and to be able to check their bills. 
The majority may be too careless or preoccupied to take this 
trouble regularly ; but that is a different thing from not being 
able to do it in any circumstances. We never could understand 
why electricians should expect to enjoy a fuller measure of public 
confidence in their good faith as retailers than is either extended 
to or expected by other dealers in produce. 

As a matter of fact, what lately happened at Taunton is suffi- 
cient proof, if any were needed, that the public are not satisfied 
with a system of charging for a supply of electricity by meters which 
do not measure reliably. It may be perfectly fair for the rental 
department of an electric light undertaking to adjust consumers’ 
accounts by putting on an arbitrary 10 per cent., or other reason- 
able proportion suggested by experience, to compensate for the 
use of single lamps which do not start the meter, and so forth. 
But it is an abuse of language to call this charging by meter. 
Far better give up the idea, and fall back upon the simple plan of 
charging so much a lamp per annum. Meanwhile, it is unfortu- 
nately true that the fancy of electricity suppliers of “ advanced ” 
views turns in the oppositc direction ; and they are all for ‘“‘ demand 
indicators,” and other expedients to “ make the punishment fit the 
crime’”’ of such of their patrons as do not come up to their ideal 
of consuming practice. The usual result is, bills that the consu- 
mer cannot possibly check, and which he not infrequently disputes. 
When a bill for electricity suddenly, and as it may appear un- 
accountably, jumps up to three or fourfold the usual figure, it 
is no wonder if the consumer objects. It is, as the experience 
of gas-rental officials abundantly illustrates, always difficult to 
convince a consumer of a metered supply that he has almost 
certainly had what he is charged for. He is apt to forget 
between quarter-days the series of parties or the spell of sickness 
which necessitated the burning of lights for long hours day after 
day. If he has been absent from home in the interval, he is prone 
to regard this circumstance as a complete answer to the sugges- 
tion that the lights must have been going for an unusual time; 
altogether forgetting that the ways of servants and caretakers in 
this regard are not necessarily as his ways. ee 

It seems to be the general opinion of electricians that it is about 
time for the Nernst lamp to “ make the spoon or spoil the horn.” 
The commercial reputation of the lamp has been kept under pro- 
tection long enough. Hitherto the only information available re- 
specting its performances has been supplied by experts who have 
worked under laboratory conditions. It appears to bethe under- 
standing that the halving of the cost of electric light, which was 
promised as the reward of users of the Nernst lamp, has not been 
realized, owing to the cost of renewing the luminous element, 
which has to be done after from 50 to 200 hours’ use. It saves 
current, and appears to be less affected by those variations of 
pressure which the best-laid systems of electrical distribution 
occasionally fall into—provided that the pressure does not rise 
too high. It does not well stand the repeated turning on and off 
of ordinary use, and the structural details are not satisfactory. 
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A VISIT TO M. de BROUWER AT BRUGES. 


A New Charging-Machine of Original Design. 


Ir was with very great satisfaction that we found an opportunity 
presented itself for accepting an invitation kindly extended to us 
by M. de Brouwer (whose inventive genius has become known to 
‘“ JOURNAL ” readers through his extensively adopted conveyor) to 
visit the city of Bruges, for as, if not in exact words, he remarked 
in effect, when his genial invitation was given, “I can show you 
there many reminiscences of bygone ages, and also I believe one 
of the latest inventions of importance in connection with carboniz- 
ing methods.” Withsucha dual attraction, excuse for not visiting 
Belgium there could not be; and as the mass of notes gathered 
during the visit, full as they are of interesting point and pith are 
now surveyed, and the mind wanders over the time spent in M. de 
Brouwer’s company, the pleasure experienced in anticipation of, 
and during, the visit comes back with increasing intensity. This 
is not the place to speak of the old-time wonders of Bruges; but, 
in the exercise of our duty to the gas industry, it is the place to 
speak of those things which were seen within the walls of the 
works over the operation of which the ingenious Gas Engineer of 
Bruges presides, and one of which things may be of far-reaching 
service to the gas industry. ; 

The stretch of sea that divides M. de Brouwer from this country 








permits us tospeak of him with less reserve than propriety would 
allow if our subject resided in our midst. Unassuming and ret}. 
cent regarding his own doings, a man of many accomplishments 
but (even beyond his sixtieth year) first a student—and an ardent 
one too—of all that pertains to his own profession in respect both of 
policy in management and methods in manufacture, diffusively read 
even to the degree of a knowledge of the last published news on 
English gas matters—and there we have M.de Brouwer from the 
side on which we feel no hesitation in speaking of him. In the 
Bruges works, the fruit of his brain is seen here, there, and 
almost everywhere. It is not his fault nor that of the Company 
(MM. Desclée & Cie.) who own these among other works, that 
they are not in parts what neither the engineer nor the proprietors 
would wish them to be. The Bruges works are carried on under 
the uncertainties of a concession, which is fast running its course; 
and while the prospect of a renewal is good, there must always 
be the unsettling and capital-subduing contingency ahead. There. 
fore, it is the system (and not the men) that is responsible for the 
little disappointments experienced in some respects on first en. 
tering the Bruges Gas-Works. But to the gas engineer and to 
the chronicler of information for the profession, there is much 
that recompenses in important constituent parts of the works, 


| But even in the less attractive portions, something of the ingenuity 
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REPRODUCTION OF A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE DE BROUWER CHARGING-MACHINE AT BRUGES. 


displayed in the latest additions are discernible throughout. 
That ingenuity has been brought to bear upon the design of 
simple and comparatively inexpensive plant, from which the 
maximum productive return is secured for the outlay—that is to 
say, the aim has been the cheapest production attainable on a 
low capital outlay; and, in the course of a second article, it will 
be shown that success has attended the effort. 

It is intended in the present article to concentrate attention on 
the latest of M. de Brouwer’s inventions, which is the one that 
largely influenced the trip to Bruges. Modesty, it has been 
mentioned, is a prominent trait of that gentleman; and, until the 
visit to Bruges, that modesty had kept from us all but such indi- 
cation of the nature of the invention as was afforded by the patent 
specification, and all information as to its efficiency in perform- 
ance. That it was a retort-charging apparatus, and that the 
principle of operation was the projection of the charge into the 
retort, and not its conveyance and deposition as in the present 
well-known types, was, of course, within our knowledge.* Here 
in this principle of projection we have a radical and original de- 
parture from present mechanical methods of dealing with retort 
charges; and this being the case, it was M. de Brouwer’s desire 
that, before any extended notice was made of the apparatus, its 
construction should be independently inspected, and its operation 
and capabilities witnessed under ordinary working conditions, 





**An illustrated abstract of the English patent specification was given 
in the ‘‘ JOURNAL”’ for Aug, 26 last, p. 569, 





and then for judgment to be pronounced upon it. Hence the 
visit to Bruges. It will incite the further interest of the reader to 
say at once that the points with which, while in the Bruges retort- 
house, we were prominently impressed, apart from the unique 
action of the apparatus, are its simplicity, the fewness of the 
working parts, and consequently of the parts that will be subject 
to wear and tear, the ability to deal with retorts of various lengths 
and sections, the cheapness of installation, the speed of operation, 
and the efficiency under the conditions (which will be explained 
in the course of the article) of its working at the time of the visit. 
All of these features will be brought out in the course of the 
article, in which it will be better perhaps to sketch first the 
line of thought that led M. de Brouwer to turn his attention to 
evolving a new method of mechanically charging retorts, then to 
describe his machine, following with a few particulars concerning 
his retort-house and methods and conditions of working, and 
finally to give an account of the operation of the machine, In 
doing which some points which may not have been previously 
noticed will be brought to light. 

Following this scheme, it is necessary to first briefly sketch the 
past history of mechanical stoking, in order to unfold to view 
those points in present systems that M. de Brouwer regards as 
their weaknesses, and which he has sought to overcome, and he 
believes successfully, in and by his new invention. Those of our 
readers who have studied the history of stoking machinery as 
related in ‘‘ King’s Treatise on the Manufacture of Coal Gas,’ 
and since the time of the publication of the work in the “ Register 
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of Patents” in the “ JouRNAL,” will know how numerous inventors 
in every civilized Jand have attacked, from almost every con- 
ceivable side, the problem of how to lighten, or to supersede 
altogether, the labour of charging horizontal retorts ; and yet it is 
remarkable how few distinct types of machines have been evolved. 
It may be assumed that the original tool used for charging was 
the shovel—an instrument which, when guided by the skill of the 
stoker, deposits its layer of coal by a series of small quantities 
added intermittently. An imitation of this process has been the 
leading idea in many inventions; and the shovel method may 
therefore be called type number one. To this type belong, with 
more or less closeness, the machines of Warner, Ross, Fiddes, 
Arrol-Foulis, and others; and the one which departs most from 
this type is the only one successfully employed to-day. The 
second step in the evolution of the mechanical charger was made 
when the scoop method of charging by hand was introduced. 
The scoop may therefore be called type number two; and to it 
belong by far the greater number of attempts to solve the problem 
of mechanically charging retorts. The machines of Green, Robin- 
son, Yates, Foulis (early machine), Woodward, West, and Bronder, 
besides many others, were and are all scoop machines of type 
number two. It may be said that, generally speaking, the scoop 
machines all place their coal in the retort in a satisfactory 
manner longitudinally; but, in a greater or less degree, they 
leave the coal heaped up over the centre of the retort trans- 
versely and thin at the sides. The inventors who use a large 


scoop going into the retort but once to make a charge, have in- | 


variably found their machines to be failures, owing chiefly to the 





impossibility of getting good carbonizing results from coal so 
unevenly distributed across the retort. But those who have more 
closely followed the type by accomplishing the charge with a 
smaller scoop passing into the retort twice—turning over the first 
time to the one side and the second time to the other—have to an 
extent mitigated what many gas engineers have frequently, when 
comparing the machine-placed charge with the shovel-charge by a 
skilled man, pointed out as a defect of the former. However, there 
is without doubt (notwithstanding what has been done) room forim- 
provement in getting nearer the ideal distribution of the charges in 
gasretorts. Curiously enough in the case of type number two, as in 
the case of class number one, the machine which departs most from 
the type—West’s short double-scoop machine—makes by far the 
nearest approach to the ideal layer in the retort; and this accounts 
for the excellent results generally attained with it. But, unfortu- 
nately, the machine is, in practice, suited only for manual power. 
This question of the distribution of the charge in the retort is one 
of the points that M. de Brouwer had in view in setting out to 
consider the whole question of the possibility of improving the 
principle and practice of mechanical stoking. The principle on 
which the machines are constructed, it will be seen, he regarded 
as the cause which produced the transversely defective layer; 
and therefore the principle itself called for change. While he does 
not,so far as we gather, profess (without further experience) to 
have attained to the perfect charge under all conditions, his 
daily working at Bruges—with the machine he has devised, and 
with the coal he is using there—shows that the charges are very 
evenly distributed both across and lengthwise of the retorts; and 





AN END AND:>NEARER VIEW OF THE MACHINE AT BRUGES. 


so,in his particular circumstances at all events, we can bear 
witness that he has achieved one of his objects. 

The idea of using some form of plate or push-plate conveyor 
has also had a little attention, and may be called type number 
three. One machine of this kind was, it is understood, only 
recently working in Germany. But to those who have had any 
experience of charging machinery, the idea of using any system 
of jointed links, plates, or mechanism, in that portion of the 
apparatus which goes into the retort will certainly not recom- 
mend itself. Even the simplest form of scoop, it must be admitted, 
Is a source of trouble and wear and tear. Ketorts will get out of 
Shape in course of time, and will bulge inwards or (say) down- 
wards sooner or later; and when this happens, of course, any 
kind of rigid mechanism going into the retort is something to be 
avoided. Type three consequently has not met with great suc- 
cess. Here, again, is found another point to which M. de Brouwer 
gave consideration—that is to say, the keeping outside of the re- 
torts of all parts of the charger. The lessening of the parts, the 
cheapening of apparatus for mechanical charging, and other 
points in connection with stoking machinery were also matters 
upon which he bent his practical mind in considering this ques- 
tion of making a new charging-machine. 

However, his conclusion was that projection and not convey- 
alice was what was required to surmount the objections to exist- 
ing types of machinery; and he is not the first inventor who has 
arrived at the same conclusion, and faced the same view. The 
centrifugal fan or pump has formed a-type to some half-dozen in- 
ventors who have been impressed with the desirability of keeping 











all the mechanism outside the retort. For twenty years, at any 
rate, the idea has persisted, as is shown by the records of the 
Patent Office. Yet a moment’s real consideration of the problem 
along the right line would have saved hours of thought and much 
money. Coal is not a fluid like water, and pressures in it are not 
transmitted equally in all directions. The fundamental error lies 
in the fact that nine out of ten men, when asked the way a free 
particle, revolving on the circumference of a disc would tend to fly 
off, would reply “along a tangent,” whereas the fact is it would 
fly off radially. Even when the particle is propelled in a circular 
course by fans, as water is in a centrifugal pump, the direction 
only bends towards a tangent until it reaches the resultant be- 
tween the radial direction and the normal to the curve of the 
point of the vane. Coal, therefore, when fed into the centre of 
the revolving propeller, like that- of a centrifugal pump, simply 
dashes against the casing and comes to rest. Only a few odd 
pieces go out at the-proper place; and the machine rapidly be- 
comes a disintegrator, or chokes and stops. Therefore, what may 
be described as type number four, which is the one that gets 
farthest away from the old idea of mechanically conveying.the 
coal into the retorts, offers, up to this particular point, little pros- 
pect of success. ; 
The foregoing is only presented as a comprehensive résumé of 
all types. of charging apparatus which have so far been proposed, 
tried, or used, to show some of the considerations that weighed 
with M. de Brouwer when he devoted himself to the designing 
of the new apparatus which, in conformity with the scheme of 
this article, has now to be described. It is understood that the 
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intention is to name it the “ D.B.” coal-projector; and it will be 
agreed that the term “projector” is an apt one, and will dis- 
tinguish it from all other types of charging-machines on the 
market—in fact, the machine has the distinction of standing in a 
class alone. On first seeing the machine in the Bruges retort- 
house suspended from a carriage running upon rails overhead, 
and noting its simplicity as the inventor describes it and ex- 
plains its operation and effective performance, it is difficult to 
screw one’s belief up to the credulous pitch; and, if it were some 
men speaking and not M. de Brouwer, there would be a strong 
desire to give expression to oné’s feelings of disbelief. But, when 
afterwards, through his courtesy, the actual working and results 
are demonstrated, it must be said that the excellence of the 
character in regard to performance of the first specimen of the 
machine that was suspended before us during the time he was 
describing its construction was fully borne out. 

The photographs and drawings which accompany this article 
will assist the reader to understand the description of the build 
of this unique piece of apparatus. The machine, it will be seen, 
is constructed in a framework of channel iron; and the working 
parts consist of a large grooved pulley (1 metre in diameter), and 
three smaller plain pulleys, arranged in such a way that the 
endless band running round the three plain pulleys passes round 
a portion of the circumference of the grooved pulley and drives it 
by the flat portions extending on each side of the groove. The 
groove is deep and wide in pro- 
portion to the size of the coal to 
be used, and, when the belt has 
been set in motion by a suitable 
motor, the coal is dropped from 
a feeding-shoot into the groove 
of the pulley, and is kept from 
flying off by that portion of the 
belt which encircles the latter. 

The coal very rapidly takes up the 
velocity of the belt ; and its centri- 
fugal tendency keeps it pressed 
against the belt when the latter 
takes a horizontal course and 
leaves the pulley. The belt tra- 
vels a short distance horizontally, Pee 
and then bends back round a 
plain pulley. But the coal keeps 
the straight line, and, finally, 
flies direct into the retort—just 
(and this is the best similitude 
that occurs at the moment) as 


Coal Storé 





Coal Breakfr 





a stream of water shoots from a fire-hose. The driving power 
required is very small, and can be supplied by any type of 
motor—such as a gas, steam, compressed air, or oil engine, con. 
tinuous rope, or by that most convenient method electricity, which 
is the form of power employed at the Bruges Gas-Works. 

There are several applicable variations in the method of sup. 
plying coalto the machine. The first and apparently the simplest 
one is to have a series of measuring-chambers supported on 
cross girders, and fed from a small push-plate conveyor; there 
being then a chamber over each vertical row of retorts. This is 
the system at Bruges; and in that case, the charging-machine is 
suspended—by an ordinary chain-block at the front end near the 
retorts, and by chains passing over a simple worm-geared hoisting 
gear at the back—from a carriage running on rails supported from 
the overhead cross girders carrying the measuring-chambers. The 
machine in that case—and this again isthe system at Bruges—would 
usually be propelled by hand ; a push being all that is necessary, 
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APPLICATION OF THE DE BROUWER CHARGING-MACHINE TO A SMALL REToRT-HovusE. 
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(The features of the Machine are clearly shown in this Drawing.) 
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APPLICATION OF THE DE BROUWER CHARGING-MACHINE TO A SMALL RETORT-HOUSE. 


(Showing the Overhead Coal-Feeding Arrangements, and the Gas-Engine and Dynamo House.) 


In longer houses, a propelling motor could be employed; and 
a continuous storage hopper would then also be preferable over 
the measuring-chambers, or the machine itself could be made to 
carry a measuring-chamber and be fed from the hopper. In 
cases, however, where a low first cost of elevating plant is of 
great importance, in comparison with a saving in labour after- 
wards, the machine can be made to run on rails laid in the retort- 
house floor, and have a frame into which a large hopper could be 
built at the top, so as to carry a sufficient supply for about fifteen 
retorts. This hopper would then be filled at intervals from a 
small storage hopper, supported on girders in the well-known 
way. In this case, the machine would have a motor for propelling 





it along the rails. As the hopper would be fixed, and the charging 
apparatus is light, the hoisting from tier to tier would be but light 
labour, even if done by hand. In the case of the example seen at 
Bruges, the hoisting from tier to tier is accomplished by the chain 
gearing. This is a sufficient general description; and it shows 
that the machine is applicable to all the varied circumstances 0 
retort-houses. In fact, it may be said, that the limit of the capa- 
bility and applicability of a single machine is only defined by the 
walls of the retort-house in which it happens to be located. 

Now it should be mentioned, before proceeding, that beyond 
the knowledge of the day that the writer would arrive in Bruges; 
M. de Brouwer had not the slightest idea as to which of the draws 
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and charges he would be desirous of witnessing. Therefore there 
could have been no preparation which could unduly influence 
the operations ; and it was indeed abundantly manifest that, in 
every way, the working was at the time pursuing its normal 
course. The retort-house at Bruges is only small, having five 
double (backed) beds of eleven retorts each, or 110 retorts in all. 
The section of the retorts is a little difficul t 
of description. But perhaps oval-dees is the 
nearest approach. The top takes the form 
of an oval retort; and the bottom of a dished 
bottomed Q. However, the retorts are 
nearly 10 feet long, and 24 in.by 14in. The 
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APPLICATION OF THE DE BROUWER CHARGING-MACHINE TO A HOUSE WITH 20-FEET THROUGH RETORTS. 


(This Section shows a proposed fixed Continuous Overhead Coal-Hopper with a Measuring-Chamber on the Machine, running on Rails in the Floor j 


=_ 


of the House.) 


arches look somewhat peculiar. They are 12 ft. 6 in. centres; 
and the retorts are arranged in the beds in three tiers—with three 
retorts in the top horizontal row and four each in the middle and 
bottom rows. The regenerators are of M. de Brouwer’s own 
design, and are admirably suited to his circumstances. Prior to 
dealing with the conditions under which the machine works 
at Bruges, it will be convenient to point out here that the shape 
of the retort cannot possibly influence the resulting work of the 
projectorin any way. No part of it comes nearer than 5 feet from 
the retorts, so that the shape of the retort cannot possibly make 
any difference. Even if rounds, dees, or ovals were put indis- 
criminately into the same setting, the operation of the machine 
would, it was remarked during the inspection, be equally good. 
The coal-store is at one end of the retort-house; and the coal is 
delivered to it by canal. In the store is a 

very simple elevator, with tilting buckets, 





possession of a fixed elevator with means for automatically filling 
from the boot. However, as it is, the elevator delivers into a 
small scrape conveyor—not more than 10 inches wide—at a 
suitable level, and running longitudinally from end to end of the 
retort-house over the measuring-chambers which supply the 
machine. These measuring-chambers are carried by girders 
across the house from buckstay to wall; and underneath are 
fixed the rails on which the supporting four-wheeled carriage for 
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which are filled by means of a shovel from Y 
the heap of coal. But in a parenthetical y 
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APPLICATION OF THE DE BrouwER CHARGING-MACHINE TO A House wiTH Stop-Enp REToRTs. 


(This Section shows the Proposed Arrangement of Separate Hoppers, with a fixed Hopper carried on the top of the Charging-Machine, which also runs 
on Rails in the Fjoor of the House.) 
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the projector is run. The measuring-chambers are of 3} to 4 cwt. 
capacity; but the variations that can be made in the method of 
supplying the machine are several, and have already been 
referred to. The slides of the measuring-chambers are operated 
at Bruges from the retort-house floor-level by levers. On the 
slides being opened, the coal drops into the funnel-shaped shoot 
at the top of the machine, which directs it on to the belt and into 
the groove of the large wheel. It is M. de Brouwer’s practice, 
immediately any of the measuring-chambers are emptied, to have 
them replenished, so that there is alwaysa six hour’s supply avail- 
able overhead—six hour charges being his method of working. 

Speaking of the coal supply, it should be explained that that 
which M. de Brouwer was using at the time of the visit was a soft 
French coal. From the supply the whole of the large lumps are 
picked and sold in the city; and that which remains is nothing 
more nor less than slack. But at the same time, it must be 
stated (and the point was demonstrated by the inventor) that 
the machine is not limited to coal in this powdered condition. 
It can deal with any coal of reasonable size. The large wheel 
of the machine at Bruges is grooved to a sufficient depth and 
width. to carry coal of about 4 inches cube ; but it can be grooved 
to any practicable dimensions. The soft French coal, it may be 
interesting to mention, intumesces considerably; but neverthe- 
less from it at Bruges, with the 3 to 33 cwt. charges of six-hours’ 
duration, from 10,000 to 10,500 cubic feet of gas are made. The 
total output of the works is about 150 millions a year. 

As has been noted previously, the projector in this case is 
driven by electricity; a 4-brake horse power motor being en- 
closed in a box formed in the frame. The current is conveyed to 
the motor, and from it to the dynamo, by means of trolley carriages 
running on a bare copper conductor hanging under the girders 
which support the measuring-chambers. The dynamo (of 12- 
horse power) is located in a room near the exhauster-house, and 
is driven by the same gas-engine—a Crossley, of 25-brake horse 
power—that drives the exhauster, pumps, two conveyors, &c. 
The whole of the electric plant is quite a small affair, and occupies 
little space, and yet it serves not only the projector, but an electric 
motor for operating the coal elevator and conveyor, six arc 
electric lamps in various parts of the works, fans for the smithy, 
and other small work. During the time the charging was in 
progress there was not an opportunity of inspecting the indicator 
to ascertain the current required. But later on with the machine 
running idly, it was observed that the finger of the indicator 
slightly oscillated in the region of 12} ampéres at 108 volts; and 
when the coal-elevator was being worked, the indicator oscillated 
between 173 and 20 ampéres, at 110 volts." The electrical plant, 
it will be remembered as having already been mentioned, is not 
absolutely essential to the working of the projector; any other 
available form of power being equally applicable. 

Now, we have described in a circumstantial manner all the 
main points gathered about the new machine in the course of 
the inspection; and the next point is as to its performance in the 
charging of the retorts. The retorts are drawn in the ordinary 
way by rakes. But incidentally it may be observed that M. de 
Brouwer has in mind a simple form of machine for doing the 
work, by which, instead of drawing the spent charge, it will be 
pushed out. This, however, is something for the future, as soon 
as the circumstances at Bruges will enable the idea to take a 
more definite shape. However, in passing, too, it may be re- 
marked that the system of drawing the retorts is unique; all the 
work of a draw being done in about five to ten minutes—every 
available stoker being set at work on this part of the duty. The 
object of this plan is to have the coke-conveyors running as short 
a time as possible; and the same arrangement goes on now as 
before there was any idea of using a charging-machine. This is 
how the retorts the charging of which was witnessed were drawn ; 
and, in fact, the remarkable speed of the charging machine de- 
mands, in order to attain the highest degree of speed, that the 
drawing should be well in advance of it. However, the retorts 
being drawn, the machine was placed opposite the first retort ; and 
the movement of a little switch set it in motion. As soon as the 
necessary speed was acquired, which was achieved in a matter 
of seconds, the man in charge pulled the lever of the measuring 
chamber, and in 123 seconds (which is about the average time) the 
first retort was charged, and the machine placed ready for the 
next retort. The time occupied in charging some of the retorts 
was carefully noted. Five were charged by the one machine 
and man in I min. 25 sec., with the utmost smoothness and with- 
out the slightest difficulty. From the considerable experience he 
has had with the machine, M. de Brouwer estimates that it can 
charge any number of retorts, provided the drawing is well ahead, 
at the rate of four a minute, or 240 an hour; and his demonstra- 
tion satisfied us that this remarkable speed is attainable—at any 
rate (not to commit ourselves too precisely) wherever the con- 
ditions are on all-fours with those at Bruges. Even where the 
conditions are not favourable to this great speed of operation, it 
shows that the utmost rapidity that is attainable under other 
conditions can be secured. 

It was peculiar to see the coal squirting out from the machine 
in a broad and compact stream straight and direct into the re- 
torts, without dropping anything between the point of ejectment 








* These figures and those given on another point are supplemented (from 
a letter received from a correspondent) in a paragraph at the close of this 
article, 
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and the mouth of the retort. On arriving inside the retort, the 
coal strikes the floor, slides along to the end, piles upto a certain 
depth determined by its velocity, and finally covers the retort 
from the end tothe mouthpiece. The layer is made under exactly 
similar conditions to those obtaining in an inclined retort; and 
it may be said is as near as is possible level from end to end and 
side to side. Variations in the size of the coal,as is known, have 
great influence on the charging of inclined retorts, because the 
velocity of falling is greater or less according to the proportion 
of small in the sample; but,in the “ D. B.” projector, this makes 
no material difference, as the velocity is always the same—being 
determined by a positive drive. 

The action of the coal on entering a retort was seen by 4 
demonstration which M. de Brouwer made in the charging of 
an open 20 feet length of hydraulic main. The charge was not 
quite level throughout its length; there being a little thinness at 
the far end of the sham retort. But this is easily accounted for, 
The speed of the Bruges machine was provided for a 10-feet 
retort; but it is really more than is required for that length, 
while it is not quite—though very nearly—sufficient for the 20-feet 
length. A little increase and it bids fair to charge 20-feet retorts 
with precisely the same evenness that was noticeable in the 10-feet 
lengths. This is.a great consideration; and let us suggest what 
itmeans. A machine that can be made to charge a 2o-feet retort 
from one side means a great saving in cost of installation—in 
machines, in overhead coal-hoppers, and in elevators and con. 
veyors, as well as in labour. All these are points which are 
bound to be recorded as features that impressed us while watching 
the operation of the machine at Bruges. With the dummy 20-feet 
retort, too, M. de Brouwer illustrated the capability of the machine 
to carry coal of quite 4 inches cube satisfactorily, and to its very 
extreme end.* 

The point as to wear and tear in connection with new apparatus 
—particularly retort-house machinery—is one that is always pre- 
sent to the mind of a gas manager ; and the extent of the liability 
of this machine to suffer in this regard is one that will naturally 
be inquired into. The opinion formed from the opportunity 
afforded for observation may be useful. It is that the wear 
and tear will be of comparatively small moment. In the first 
place, it will have been remarked that the projector offers this 
great advantage—that no part of it goes near enough to the retorts 
to get hot, and no mechanism enters the retort to damage it, 
or, in turn, to get overheated or crushed out of shape. [rom a 
careful examination of the machine, it is difficult to see any part 
other than the belt that could, in (with present experience) a 
measurable time, get out of order ; and even that M. de Brouwer 
estimates will stand a year’s good, hard work before needing 
renewal, which would be merely a moderate expense, 2nd a re- 
newal which could be effected by the works’ hands. At first, the 
inventor tried an ordinary plain belt; but he found that the 
edges soon stretched ; and so he has reinforced the portions of 
the sides of the belt which work on the flat parts of the periphery 
of the large wheel on either side of the groove. He now finds 
that the grip is perfect ; and any little slackening that may arise 
in time can be taken up by atightening-screw arrangement at the 
side of the machine. The belt, in fact, is the only active part 
exposed to the wear and tear of the coal; the groove in the wheel 
merely performing the humble duty of acting as a guide to the 
charge. 

Another matter bearing upon the same question is the fear 
that engineers frequently entertain in connection with the adop- 
tion of new plant, that something in the nature of improve- 
ment may be made which would excel the first production. In 
this case, however, there need be little apprehension regarding 
any inordinate expense which would result in the event of any 
improvement being introduced. The parts in which improvement 
would (if at all) be effected it is obvious are those which are the 
least expensive ; and this is distinctly a strong point in favour of 
the machine. As to the first cost, nothing definite can be said ; 
but the whole machine is so comparatively small and unpreten- 
tious in construction, comprising such few parts in the whole, that 
its first cost cannot—although a power machine—be a very 
serious matter. But this is a point on which gas engineers can 
obtain their own information direct, as we understand that the 
sole makers for this country (as is the case with the same inven- 
tor’s conveyor) will be Messrs. W. J. Jenkins and Co., Limited, of 
Retford, whose name stands as a guarantee of careful work. | 

Now, in conclusion, it will be observed that we have here said 
nothing but what is good of the machine ; and this arises simply 
from the fact that, as it was seen working at Bruges, nothing else 
could be said of it. The prospects of an apparatus of the kind, 
we believe are considerable, and the advantages to the gas 
industry great; for it is a well-known fact that, even small gas- 
works now experience increasing difficulty in getting a supply of 
stokers properly competent to charge retorts so as to get good 
results. A power apparatus of such a simple character as that 
here described can require no great amount of skill to handle, 
and will, moreover (as we have confidently indicated), be pro- 
curable at a price which will bring it within the range of even the 
small retort-house, rendering the skilled stoker quite unnecessary 
therein. We believe the new machine—being (although of such 





* Since the visit, Messrs. W. J. Jenkins and Co. have informed us that they 
have now one of the ‘‘D. B.” coal-projectors in operating order at their 
Retford works, and that they are able by it to charge cold retorts, 20 feet 
long, with every possible success. 
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simple form) a complete departure from all existing methods of 
mechanical stoking—worthy of the journey made to secure the 
material for this article, and of the space devoted to it. Now it 
will be of interest to see who will be the first to adopt the inven- 
tion in a British gas-works. 


[Subsequent to the above article being put in type, an English 
gas engineer, who was present with the writer at the charging 
of the Bruges retorts as described, states that he saw the same 
retorts drawn in the evening. He found the charges lying fairly 
evenly along the-floor of the retorts—in fact, much more so than 
he had anticipated. The condition was practically the same as 
those inspected in the morning. He also took the time occupied 
in charging twelve retorts; and he found it was, on this occasion, 
six minutes. But, he adds, “the charge was kept back to some 
extent by the men who were doing the drawing.” He also made 
some further particular inquiries regarding the consumption of 
electricity. At the time of his second visit, the whole of the 
machinery operated by electricity, as mentioned in the article, 
was running, including the electric arclamps. The pressure was 
then about 117 volts, with from 65 to 70 ampéres. When the 
charger was shut off, the pressure dropped somewhat, and the 
ampermeter indicated 50 ampéres. M. de Brouwer told him 
that his total consumption of electricity for twenty-four hours, 
including all the machinery and the lighting, was 8 kilowatts. | 





In a second article, a few notes will be presented on one or two 
other portions of M. de Brouwer’s works and some of the methods 
that have been adopted in connection with the outside depart- 
ment. Although the notes will not supply anything so original 
and fresh as the main subject of this article, they are of interest 
as showing some little variations from ordinary practice in this 
country. 
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THE QUESTION OF FORGED POWERS OF 
ATTORNEY. 





Tue decision of the House of Lords in the case of Starkey v. 
Bank of England, dealing with the question of liability for loss 
due to stock or shares being transferred under a forged power of 


attorney, appears to us the only possible one. The appellant is 
a stockbroker, who in 1897 required, the Bank to transfer to his 
firm certain stocks standing in two names jointly, tendering as his 
authority so to transfer the stock a power of attorney purporting 
to be assigned by the two stockholders in question. The Bank 
transferred the stock accordingly ; it was subsequently sold, and 
the proceeds were paid to one of the original joint holders, upon 
whose death an action was brought against the Bank by the other 
joint holder—whose signature had been forged to the power of 
attorney—claiming to have the stock replaced in his name. The 
Bank served the appellant with a third party notice for an in- 
demnity; and Mr. Justice Kekewich gave judgment for the 
plaintiff (see Oliver v. Bank of England, 71 L. J., Ch. 388) against 
the Bank, and held that Starkey was Saad to indemnify the 
Bank. Starkey appealed; but the judgment was upheld in the 
Court of Appeal, and has now been confirmed by the House of 
Lords. The principle on which the case was decided was laid 
down forty years ago in Collen v. Wright (27 L. J., QO. B., 215). in 
which it was stated by Mr. Justice Wills that the obligation 
arising in such cases is well expressed by saying that a person 
professing to contract as agent for another impliedly, if not 
expressly, undertakes, or promises the person who enters into 
such contract upon the faith of the professed agent being duly 
authorized, that the authority which he professes to have does 
in fact exist. It is a question of deceit; and if deceit be proved, 
the deceiver—however innocent of intent—is liable to the party 
deceived. This reminder of the principle laid down in Collen v. 
Wright may-be useful to some share registrars of joint-stock gas 
and water companies. 
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OBITUARY. 








The death occurred a few days ago, in his 81st year, of Mr. 
F. HyLanp, head of the firm of Messrs. Lewis and Hyland, of 
Ashford. During his lifetime deceased took a keen interest in 
everything tending to the benetit of the town; and he was Chair- 
man of the Ashford Gas Company when the undertaking was 
acquired by the Local Authority. 


One of the old fire-clay manufacturers of the South Stafford- 
shire district has just passed away in the person of Mr. G. A. 

ROTTER, who lately succumbed to an attack of pneumonia. 
Though he had reached the advanced age of 85, he took an 
interest in the business of his firm (Messrs. Trotter, Haines, and 
Corbett, Limited, of Stourbridge) till quite recently, though his 
health had been failing for a year or two. He resided at Stour- 
bridge for a considerable time, but the latter part of his life had 
been spent at Wolverley, where he was buried last Saturday 
week, the 14th inst. 








PERSONAL. 





At the annual meeting of the Aberystwyth Gas Company held 
on Friday last, Mr. HENry WoopaLL, M.Inst.C.E., was elected 
Managing- Director. 


We learn that Mr. F. G. Cocxey, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., has resigned 
the appointment of Engineer and Manager of the Swindon 
Gas Company’s works. 


Mr. J. W. HELps, the Engineer and General Manager of the 
Croydon Gas Company, has been elected a member of the Com- 
mittee which the Croydon County Council have appointed to 
draw up a scheme for the administration of the new Education 
Act in the borough. 


At the Llanwenarth Baptist Chapel last Thursday, the marriage * 
was solemnized of Mr. D. W. Davies, the Manager and Secretary 
of the New Tredegar Gas and Water Company, and Alice Augusta, 
younger daughter of the late J. Prosser Jones, Esq., Inspector of 
Mines, of New Tredegar. 


Mr. SyDNEyY FRAncis, the Engineer and Manager of the Gas and 
Water Department of the Clacton-on-Sea District Council, has 
extended his responsibilities by accepting the position of Joint 
Managing Director (with Mr. George D. Moffat) and Consulting 
Engineer to Moffats Limited—the makers of the well-known 
Lucas lamp. 


At a special meeting of the Torquay Town Council last Thurs- 
day, a letter was read from Mr. W. INGcHam, the Water Engineer 
to the Corporation, resigning his position owing to his appoint- 
ment as Hydraulic Engineer at Port Elizabeth, South Africa. He 
expressed his thanks for the support that the Council had given 
him during the seven years he had been in their service. Mr. 
Ingham was previously Assistant Water Engineer at Plymouth, 
under Mr. Sandeman, and he went to Torquay early in 1896. It 
is expected that he will leave England towards the end of May. 
Regret was expressed at his approaching departure, especially in 
view of the Corporation Bill in Parliament this session. 


It may be remembered that in the autumn of last year the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne (Mr 
John Grice) was in England in connection with the appointment 
of an Assistant-Engineer to the Company. During hisstay in the 
Old Country, he, of course, took the opportunity of making him- 
self acquainted with the latest methods of gas supply; and the 
knowledge obtained will doubtless prove of immense value to the 
Company, especially when applied in conjunction with the fresh 
ideas which Mr. P. C. Holmes Hunt, who is now on his way to 
Melbourne to take up the position above alluded to, will introduce. 
We are now to have a visit from another colonial—the Chairman 
of the Australian Gaslight Company (Mr. G. J. CoHEN), who left 
Sydney on the 18th ult., in the /udia, for England. Two days 
before his departure, he received from his colleagues on the Board 
and from the principal officials a hearty send-off. A numerous com- 
pany made an excursion to Mortlake, where the Company’s works 
are situated. The Deputy-Chairman (Mr. S. Dickinson) proposed 
the health of their guest, whom he described as a business man of 
scrupulous honour, whose integrity and ability were conspicuous 
by the first position he occupied on the boards of many of the lead- 
ing undertakings. He called uponthe company to wish Mr. Cohen 
a prosperous voyage and a safe return, refreshed and invigorated 
to take up his work again for many years tocome. The toast 
having been warmly honoured, Mr. Cohen responded, expressing 
the pleasure it had given him to be associated for solong with the 
gentlemen surrounding him in the management of an institution 
which had grown, he thought, to be about the largest employer of 
labour in Sydney. 


Much to the regret of all associated with the firm of Messrs. 
Humphreys and Glasgow (which regret will be shared by many 
engineers and other friends in the gas industry), Mr. J. ARNOLD 
Norcross has relinquished his position in connection with the 
firm, and last Wednesday sailed for America. The change was 
almost unpremeditated, and is entirely due to family considera- 
tions. During his stay in this country, the geniality of Mr. 
Norcross, the studious interest he took in his work, and the wide 
knowledge he possessed on all matters touching carburetted 
water-gas manufacture, which knowledge he never obtruded out 
of season, attracted to him a large friendship. From that friend- 
ship, we know that he has found it difficult to sever himself; but 
duty called him home. It may not be generally known that Mr. 
Norcross graduated at Stevens Institute in 1891; and he then 
went to the Consolidated Gas Company of New York, and served 
under Mr. W. H. Bradley, the Chief Engineer. After spending 
some time with that Company, he was entrusted with the 
superintendence for the Government of the erection of coal-gas 
works at the West Point Military Academy. As soon as these 
works were completed, he came to England to take service with 
Messrs. Humphreys and Glasgow. That was in January, 1894. 
For the first few years, he was engaged in the construction 
department; but for the past five years, he has been chief 
assistant to Mr. Glasgow in the London office—in fact, he has 
been his “ right-hand man.” On re-settling in America, he will 
take up the position of Engineer and Manager of the New Haven 
(Conn.) Gas Company’s works, the President of which is his uncle, 
Mr. Charles H. Nettleton. In his new field of work, Mr. Norcross’s 
English friends will wish him a full measure of success. 
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A COMBINATION DELLWIK WATER-GAS AND PEEBLES OIL-GAS PLANT AT CLEETHORPES. 


An Interesting Departure. 


SincE thé advent of Mr. E. J. Brockway at Cleethorpes, he has 
dignified the gas-works by improvement almost beyond recog- 
nition. He is in the happy position of having an indulgent 
Board—indulgent because, in the exercise of their common- 
sense and business aptitude, they recognize that, while they 
have an energetic Engineer whose lines of advice produce them 
an increasing business and revenue, they can afford to allow him 
+a reasonable amount of “loose rein.” The works to-day, the 


results, and the progress made are evidence of the wisdom of 
their policy. We have long since come to the conclusion from 
many visits to works throughout the country—and directors may 
take the hint—that in those that are most complete, even down 
to helpful and comparatively inexpensive appliances of a minor 
character, there are the engineers found who take the greatest 
personal interest in their work. And it must be so; for com- 
pleteness in detail in a plant is a great incentive to study. Our 
meaning is easily explained by a simple illustration drawn from 
Cleethorpes. In several parts of the works, Mr. Brockway has 
registers making diagrammatic records of the working of his 
various plants, by which, without keeping a close surveillance 
over the men, he has daily certificates of their and the plants’ 
performances. In connection 
with his new water-gas and oil- 
gas plants, too, he has one of 
Messrs. Alexander Wright and 
Co.’s one-candle pentane photo- 
meters, which is specially ad- 
apted for the testing of water- 
gas. And all these aids to 
maintaining efficiency in even 
such a moderate sized works 
must also assist in giving an 
engineer an increasing interest 
in, and a more intelligent grasp 
of, his manufacturing opera- 
tions. This was a feature that 
was noticeable on the occasion 
of a visit last week to Clee- 
thorpes; and the absence of 
similar complete arrangements 
has been a feature of many 
works of larger output pre- 
viously inspected. 

Among the extensions and 
improvements that have been 
made at Cleethorpes is an 
installation of the Dellwik- 
Fleischer water-gas apparatus, 
and, in combination with it, 
of a Peebles oil-gas plant. 
Herein we find Mr. Brockway 
has stepped from the beaten 
paths of water-gas manufac- 
ture in thiscountry. The idea 
of making blue water gas with 
an admixture of oil gas was 
suggested by Mr. Thomas 
Glover in his address to the 
Midland Association in 1901; 
and the results of this con- 
summation of that idea will be 
watched with peculiar interest 
throughout the gas profession. 
Mr. Brockway is satisfied, from what has already been achieved 
(and he and his Board are willing for the utmost information 
regarding the working to be given as it is obtained), that the 
departure is fully justified. Anyway credit is due to him 
for having had the courage of his convictions, and leading the 
way in the putting down of this combination type of plant in 
England. There is no doubt that the combination gives him the 
greatest possible range in manipulating the plant to meet the cir- 
cumstances of the times in respect of both market values and gas 
demand. But, speaking generally, in all but one particular, the 
same range can be accomplished by the ordinary Lowe type 
of plant with a bye-pass arrangement; and so it is with such 
a plant that Cleethorpes will have to vie for supremacy. With 
increscent experience and the publication of the results, the proof 
of superiority of one or the other, or an equality between them, 
will be established. 

_ An inquiry as to the necessity for the new plant produced some 
interesting notes which may well preface the description—showing 
as they do a somewhat remarkable development of the gas busi- 
ness at Cleethorpes. In January, 1900, the capital stood at 
£48,000; and during the three years to Dec. 31 last, some £18,000 
was spent on manufacturing plant. To put it in another way, the 
capital spent on the works in the three years was 37 per cent. of 
the total at the end of that period. Now in 1889, the consumption 
of gas was 53 million cubic feet; while last year it was 80 million 




















A VIEW oF PART OF THE WATER-GAS GENERATING-FLOOR. 





feet, or an increase of 66 per cent., and this year bids fair to show 
a further accession of 10 millions or thereabouts. A diagram 
before us showing these figures illustrates in a very striking way 
what this augmentation in output means. But the gas-producing 
portion of the new plant which is represented in the expenditure 
of the past triennial period is equal to at least 80 per cent. more 
than the present output (due principally to the water-gas plant), 
In short, with an increased capital of 37 per cent., the producing 
plant has been enlarged by above too per cent. ; and so the Com- 
pany are well prepared for a continuation of the notable develop- 
ment of the past three years. From the consumers’ point of 
view, the results have also been satisfactory. The price in 1889 
was 3S. per 1000 cubic feet; in 1900, 3s. and 3s. 2d.; in 1go1, 
2s. 11d. and 2s. 8d.; and a further reduction is just announced 
to 2s. gd. and 2s. 6d. From the shareholders’ point of view (in 
addition to the great enhancement in value of their assets), the 
profit has risen from £3934in 1889 to £5231 in 1901. Thereserve 
fund in the same years was increased from £2500 to £3000; and 
in 1901 an insurance fund was also established. The capital 
employed per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold was decreased from 
19s. 7d. to 16s.8d. Such prosperity is a matter for much gratifica- 
tion to all concerned. 

It is not intended in this article to deal with the extensions 
generally, although they are 
many, and important to the 
Company. Itisrather desired, 
in view of the transcendent in- 
terest attaching to it, to confine 
ourselves to the latest of the 
additions—that is the combined 
water-gas and oil-gas_ plant. 
It should, however, be incident- 
ally mentioned that in the three 
years the number of coal-gas 
retorts has been increased from 
30 to 66. Notwithstanding this 
doubling of the retort power, the 
persistent rapidity of the in- 
crease in consumption, set, some 
twelve months ago, the Engi- 
neer face to face with a serious 
problem. It was then impera- 
tive that the productive power 
should be immediately in- 
creased; and the question was 
as to the best and most expedi- 
tious manner of doing this, with 
the least occupation of ground 
space. His election, under the 
circumstances, was in favour of 
water gas; and, after visiting 
several installations, he deter- 
mined on the combination men- 
tioned —a_ Dellwik-Fleischer 
blue water-gas plant and a 
Peebles oil-gas plant. The in- 
stallation of the former was 
completed just in the nick of 
time ; for in December last the 
Engineer was at the end of his 
producing resources, and the 
blue water-gas plant came as a 
welcome and effective support 
in meeting the heavy demand 
of Christmas week. Since then 
the plant has been in daily use. The second part of the combina- 
tion—the Peebles oil-gas plant—was brought into service some six 
weeks ago. 

With these prefatory remarks, we will give a general descrip- 
tion of the plant; and then follow with an indication of the 
various methods by which its usefulness may be varied—giving, 
in conclusion, a statement as to the working results to within a 
few days since. By adopting this line, gas engineers will be able 
to judge for themselves as to the degree of success Mr. Brockway 
has achieved, and the promise of its continuation and enhance- 
ment. The plant was designed for a minimum production of 
250,000 cubic feet of carburetted water gas of 18-candle power 
per twenty-four hours, but it has been found to be capable of 
yielding 300,000 cubic feet. The Dellwik-Fleischer plant is con- 
tained in a house 30 ft. by 16 ft. by 22 ft. high to the eaves, with 
a working stage 14 ft. 3 in. from the ground line. The building 
is substantially constructed. The walls are 14 inches thick; and 
the foundations have been carried to a considerable depth, owing 
to the unsatisfactory nature of the subsoil. The producing 
plant consists of a generator, superheater, and scrubber; but as 
they are of the Dellwik-Fleischer standard type, no special de- 
scription of them is necessary. The plant really requires little 
attention outside the actual work of gas production. Before 
starting in the morning, the man in charge clinkers out ; and this 
is found to be sufficient for quite twelve hours’ working. The 
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THE PEEBLES O1L-GAsS PLANT. 


runs are of 13 to 14 minutes’ duration, with about a 2 minutes’ 
blow. The plant is worked at a stretch (though not constantly) 
ten hours a day; and the production in that time is approximately 
130,000 cubic feet. The coke for feeding the plant is elevated 
to the working-stage by a hydraulic hoist, on the platform of 
which is a hopper of a capacity sufficient for the supply of coke 
for six hours’ continuous work. The hopper is elevated to a 
height above the working-stage, to allow the coke to fall through 


a shoot into the charging-waggon of the generator. The hopper 
is fed by barrow from the ground level of the Peebles oil-gas 
plant house, which adjoins the water-gas plant house. The oil-gas 
house is 30 ft. by 30 ft. by 22 ft.high. It contains three arches of two 
retorts; each retort being 24 inches diameter by g ft. long. Again, 
the published information concerning this system of making oil 
gas renders unnecessary any particular description. But one or 
two points may be mentioned. The retorts are of cast iron; and 


THE Rotary METER, Roots’ BLOWER AND VERTICAL ENGINE, EXHAUSTER, AND GOVERNOR Room. 


(In the picture, the Rotary Meter appears larger in proportion to the other plant than it really is. This is due to inability, in 
taking a photograph in such a confined space, to get the whole of the plant into focus.) 
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PLAN OF CONNECTIONS RELATING TO THE CARBURETTED WATER GAS PLANT. 


A.—No. 1 Holder for Storage of Carburetted Water Gas. B.—No. 2 Holder. C.—New Coal-Gas Purifiers. D.—Blue Water Gas Holder.  E.—Oil 
Tank. F.—Water-Gas Generator. G.—Oil Scrubber. H.—Water Gas Scrubber. I.—Oil Gas Retort-Bench. J.—Ojil-Main. K.—Boiler- 
House. L.—Coal Gas Engine-House. M.—Retort-House. N.—Station Meter and Governor House. O.—-Blower. P.—Rotary Meter. 
Q.—Water-Gas Purifiers. R.—Station Meter. S.—Exhauster. T.—Outlets, 10 inches diameter. U.—Inlets, 10 inches diameter. V.— 


8-inch Main to Purifiers V1.—ToCondenser Main. 


X%2.—8-inch Blue Water-Gas Main. 


Yy.—Injector. Y1.—To Injector. Y2.—3-inch Main for Benzol. 


the three arches are heated by one generator furnace, and is so 
arranged that any one arch can be shut off if desired. Cleaning 
out is only required once a day. The whole bench is equal to 
the production of about 3600 cubic feet of go-candle gas per hour, 
or each pair of retorts to about 1200 cubic feet. Only one pair 
of retorts is at present in use. The admixture of oil gas and 
blue water gas is proportioned so as to give a gas of between 
17 and 18 candle power. The quantity of oil used from the start 
has equalled 2} gallons per 1000 cubic feet of the carburetted 
water gas. The best results are obtained when the oil gas is of 
a pure lemon tint, and the heats are of a dull red. 

At the end of the oil-gas house, a Lancashire boiler, 7 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter by 28 ft. long, has been installed. It is of 40-horse 
power, is fitted with a Meldrum patent furnace, and is a good 
example of work. It will not only generate sufficient steam for 
the water-gas plant, but will also act as an auxiliary to the 
existing steam plant, for the supply of the coal, coke, and 
oxide handling plants, &c. The space between the new build- 
ings and the old exhauster-house has been utilized for a ma- 
chinery room ; so that generally speaking, the extensions form 
a very compact block of buildings. The room is 29 ft. long by 
15 ft. wide; and in a short time from now it will look very spick- 
and-span—the next work to be taken in hand being the tiling 
of the floor and the setting up of a glazed tiled dado. The 
room contains much of interest to the engineer. There is, in 
a central position, a Roots’ blower and engine for supplying the 
air to the blue water-gas generator. The blower is a positive- 
action one, and is coupled direct to a Thwaites ordinary vertical 
engine of about 20-horse power. The blower and the engine were 
working with beautiful regularity and smoothness during the blows 
that were witnessed at the time of the visit. We are reminded 
by the next piece of plant that so far it has not been mentioned 
that the Contractors for the complete installation were Messrs. 
R. & J. Dempster and Co., Ltd., of Manchester. In the same 
room is fixed one of their rotary exhausters and engines for 
drawing away the blue water gas or the carburetted gas, 
and forcing it through the purifiers into the storage holders. 
The exhauster is capable of passing about 15,000 cubic feet 
per hour. Adjacent to the exhauster is an ordinary gas- 
governor, connected with a bye-pass, for the purpose of dealing 
with any excess variation of the gas coming forward. Perhaps 
the greatest object of interest in the machinery-room is an example 
of the Thorp and Marsh rotary meter. This is the first time 
that we have seen this simple and modest-looking method of 
registering large quantities of gas applied to a water-gas plant; 
but we believe that one has been installed for a somewhat similar 
purpose at Tipton. Although the one at Cleethorpes is capable 
of passing 30,000 cubic feet of gas per hour, it only occupies 
(including the valves and connections) a space of 7 ft. 6in., by 


V2.—Condensers. 
X3.—8-inch Coal-Gas Main from No. 1 Holder. 


W.—Overhead Oil-Supply Tank. X1.—8-inch Carburetted Gas-Main. 
X4.—8-inch Main for Carburetted Water Gas to No. 1 Holder. 


| 6ft. 6in., by 5 ft.6 in. high; and this must be a great consideration. 
It speaks of the satisfaction of Mr. Brockway with the operation 
of the meter to learn that he has ordered another of 5000 cubic 
feet capacity. 

The erection of a new set of purifiers for dealing with the 
coal gas has released the small set that Mr. Brockway had pre- 
viously in use for his coal gas; and these he has now brought 
into service in connection with his carburetted water-gas plant. 
Among the other plant included in the new installation is the 
relief holder, which is on the spiral-guided principle, is 40 ft. 
diameter by 16 ft. deep,and worksin a steel tank. It has a capa- 
city of 20,000 cubic feet, and is a strong piece of construction. 
Hard by, too, is seen the oil-store tank, 16 ft. diameter by 14 ft. 
deep, with a capacity of 18,000 gallons. Turning back into the 
oil-gas house, a small overhead oil-tank is seen, into which the 
oil is pumped from the store-tank. The overhead tank holds 
sufficient for twenty-four hours’ continuous working, and is sup- 
plied with a registering indicator and float. The quantity of oil 
passing from the store-tank to the overhead tank is registered by 
an oil-meter, so that a careful check on the amount of oil being 
used is always at hand. 

This mention of the measurement of the oil reminds us of the 
several automatic checks that Mr. Brockway has in and about 
this plant. In the machinery room was seen one of Thorp 
and Marsh’s ingenious little instruments, known as their water- 
gas cycle recorder, which keeps an accurate register of what 1s 
taking place in connection with the blows and runs. By its aid, 
there is little personal interference with the men. The recorder 
keeps watch, and what is seen on the diagram is sufficient to 
satisfy the engineer or warn him of any negligence in duty. In 
the boiler-house, there is also one of Bailey and Sons’ boiler- 
pressure registers. There is also the Thorp and Marsh rotary 
meter; and in a little photometer room Alex. Wright and Co.'s 
one-candle pentane photometer. The photometer is supplied 
direct from the water-gas purifiers; and the work is regulated 
by its indications. The candle power is constantly and carefully 
tested during its progress to the storage holder, and again when 
it is being delivered into the town. If by its means the foreman 
finds during manufacture the quality of the carburetted water 
gas going up above the desired point, he adds a little more blue 
water gas; but if it is diminishing in quality, then he increases 
the proportion of the oil gas. There is also a jet photometer in 
the room; and in the oil-gas house again, thermometers are to 
be inserted in the inlet and outlet of the hydraulic main for 
temperature tests. Therefore, it is evident that Mr. Brockway 1s 
able to keep a very careful record of the results obtained with the 
apparatus. ; 

There is yet one more part of the auxiliary plant to be noticed, 
and that is the Maxim benzol carburetting apparatus. This 
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THE COMBINATION DELLWIK-FLEISCHER 
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stands in one corner of the old station meter and governor room ; 


and the gas can be benzolized as it goes into the holders or into | 


the town. At the present time, the plant is not in use; but it is 
intended to bring it into action again when in the summer the 
make of blue water gas is reduced to 60,000 or 70,000 cubic feet 


per day, and the Peebles oil-gas plant is let down. The ben- | 


zolizing plant is quite capable of dealing with 60,000 or 70,000 
cubic feet of gas per hour. Here again it is noticed that a care- 
ful record is kept of the quantity of benzol used; a separate 
carburettor being employed for the water gas, so that the results 
a not be confused with those realized by the coal-gas benzolizing 
plant. 


This description must already have shown the reader that the | 


| new plant is designed to give the widest possible range of utility. 
Mr. Brockway has already employed it in a variety of ways; and 
| it is quite evident that he intends to take full advantage of any 
| special points in its construction which will enable him to reduce, 
_ according to the prevailing circumstances at any time, the cost of 
producing gas. In fact, he expresses his confidence that, when 
working the whole plant, he will be able to do this to the extent 
of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet less than the present cost of the coal 
gas in the holders. 

Now let us proceed to examine briefly into the methods 
he has adopted in utilizing the new plant. The blue water gas is 
made in the Dellwik generator, and passes through the scrubber 
into the relief holder. If the oil-gas plant is not being used, a 
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constant stream of blue water gas is taken from the relief holder, 
and, before passing through the exhauster, is met by a volume of 
coal gas, and the mixed gases then pass forward through the 
purifiers, and meeting a further quantity of coal gas mixed with 
benzol vapour is carburetted to the desired candle power. 

In addition to this method of carburetting, Mr. Brockway has 
also taken a 2-inch wrought-iron main from his blue water-gas 
holder, and connected it to the inlet of his coal-gas foul main, in 
order to obtain any possible advantage by the water gas picking 
up the hydrocarbons not thoroughly fixed in the coal gas. So far, 
he has been able to mix blue water gas with his coal gas in this 
manner to the extent of 15 per cent. of his total make with a very 
slight deterioration in the illuminating power, which, in fact, he 
states, does not exceed 3 candle. The illuminating power of the 
coal gas made is from 17§ to 18 candles; the coal used being 
Strafford or other high-class South Yorkshire coals. 

In the event of oil-carburetted gas being required (and this is 
the system now being worked), the Peebles oil-gas plant is brought 
into action; the blue water gas uniting with the oil gas in the 
hydraulic main in the oil-gas house. The carburetted water gas 
is then condensed and washed; and any hydrocarbons not 
thoroughly fixed are returned to the oil-gas retorts. This ap- 
pears to be an advantage of this process that there is no incon- 
venience from waste oils ; these being returned to the retorts and 
again used. 

Arrangements are also being made to pass heated blue water 
gas into the oil-gas retorts; for present indications seem to show 
that, if this is done, the coke which has previously been obtained 
as a residue of the oil in the retorts will be materially reduced; it 
having been demonstrated that the water gas meeting the oil gas 
in the hydraulic main has already reduced the amount of coke 
deposited. The idea is to heat the blue water gas by running a 
pipe through the waste-heat flue of the oil-gas retort-setting ; and 
by working in this way, it is anticipated that the best possible 
results will be obtained. 

One other point to make the list of the varied uses of the plant 
complete. In the event of Mr. Brockway desiring an enriching 
agent only for his coal-gas, the oil-gas plant has been arranged 
so that it can be employed altogether independent of the water- 
gas apparatus. In fact, the object of both the Engineer and 
Messrs. R. & J. Dempster has been to produce a plant capable 
of serving as many uses as possible. 

Now as to the results. Mr. Brockway has kindly acceded to 
our request to give us, from his carefully kept records, the 
separate and total costs of his working of the combined blue 
water-gas and oil-gas plants during the 32 days they had been 
running together preceding the visit. It will be remembered that 
all the coke is weighed and the oil measured ; and the figures 
include actual wages and an allowance for foreman’s super- 
vision :— 


Cost of Production of 2,600,000 Cubic Feet of 18-Candle Gas. 








Oiul—s604 gallonsatafid.. ... ... - £68 § 7 
Coke for water-gas generator—37 tons 14 cwt. 
at Ios. per ton ‘Ss a ae eee ee 18 17 oO 
Coke (fuel for oil-retorts)—15 tons 12 cwt. at 
ROE . wie es Ge Ke ee : 716 Oo 
Wages—5s. per 100,000 cubic feet . . . . 610 oO 
Purification—o’125d. per 1000 cubic feet . . i 
£96 15 8 
Less coke residuum—5 tons 12 cwt. at 
10s. per ton ie ie ae 216 Oo 
£93 19 8 


Equal to 8°67d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


At the time of the visit, a photometrical test that was made of 
the gas as it was being sent out showed an illuminating power of 
172 candles. At the present time, the amount of carburetted 
water-gas distributed is equal to 25 to 30 per cent. of the total 
bulk of gas. In other words, the coal gas represents roughly 
200,000 cubic feet of the total of 300,000 cubic feet sold. Mr. 
Brockway is just now testing a series of flat-flame burners to see 
which type is best suited for this gas; and so far he has found 
that a No. 7 tip ona 5-feet governor yields the best results. As 
soon as a burner is settled upon that gives the best return from 
the mixed gases, it is intended to distribute it among the con- 
sumers free, 

This exhausts the information we have at present to supply 
on this (for England) unique carburetted water-gas combination ; 
but, before closing, a word of congratulation must be passed to 
Mr. Brockway for the interesting position and high pitch of equip- 
ment to which he has brought his works, and to Messrs. R. & J. 
Dempster for the satisfactory and substantial manner in which 
they have completed their part of the latest new work. The 
whole of the brickwork and foundations were executed to the 
Engineer’s designs and under his superintendence by local firms, 
and they, too, deserve praise. The time spent by us at Clee- 
thorpes was indeed full of interest. 





* It should be pointed out in regard to this item that, in view of the fact 
that the plant is only used (and not constantly) ten hours a day, and the 
oil-gas furnace designed for heating six retorts, the stand-by charges are, of 
course, unduly high. As the time and amount of production of oil gas is 
increased, so the average cost of fuel per 1000 cubic feet of gas will be 
reduced. The same remarks, in a measure, apply to the water-gas generator, 
which has been working only on an average (over the 32 days) of five or six 
hours a day.—ED. J.G.L. 








THE GRANTON WORKS OF THE EDINBURGH 
AND LEITH GAS COMMISSIONERS. 


DESCRIPTION PREPARED 


BY 


WALTER RALPH HERRING, m.nsT.c.E., Engineer, * 
ARTICLE XI. 
RETORT MOUTHPIECES AND FITTINGS. 


Plate No. 12, figs. 9 to 15, exhibits the enlarged details of the 
retort mouthpieces and the pipes immediately in connection 
therewith. Plate No. 13, figs. 1 and 2, will illustrate the general 
arrangement of the ascension pipes—see also Photograph No. 57. 
The change of angle between the section of the retort at right 
angles to the base and the retort mouthpiece lip, which is at an 
angle of 58° with the base of the mouthpiece, alters the form of 
the section of the retort. To better illustrate this point, the 
cross-section of a circular pipe at right angles to its base or length 
is a complete circle ; but if it is cut at an angle of 58°, the cross- 
section is of oval form. This is a point of considerable import- 
ance, and one that materially affects the easy discharge of the 
coke through the mouthpiece. Instances are not unknown of 
the cross-sections of the mouthpieces of both horizontal and in- 
clined retorts being distinctly different from the cross-section of 
the retort. When the form of the mouthpiece is in any way con- 
stricted in relation to the form of the retort, a choking effect 
must of necessity result when drawing the coke. Care should, 
therefore, always be taken that the mouthpiece section is of such 
a form as to prevent this. In fact, it is better to exaggerate the 
section of the mouthpiece so as to permit of a larger area, rather 
than a reduced area, for the discharging material. 

The section of the “ Edinburgh ” retorts, as already stated, is in 
the form of a Q with outwardly sloping sides; so that the charge 
in the retort, when expanding during the process of coking, rises 
into a larger area instead of being constricted beneath the crown of 
the curved portion of the retort. To retain this section through- 
out to the lip of the mouthpiece, makes the form of the mouth- 
piece opening different from the cross-section of the retort. The 
outwardly sloping sides of the Q retorts of the ‘“‘ Edinburgh” section 
are carried up a distance of 6 inches from the inside base of the 
retort before the curved portion of the crown begins to gather 
over. To preserve this section throughout the mouthpiece, 
necessitates the sides of the casting rising a distance of 74 inches 
at the mouthpiece lip. The greatest care should, therefore, be 
taken to preserve the full section of the retort throughout. The 
upper or charging end mouthpiece is not of so material import- 
ance—see Photograph No. 58. Its shape can be varied, and its 
size reduced. I do, however, strongly advocate that the base or 
width of the mouthpiece should be the same as the base of the 
retort; but the depth of the mouthpiece opening can be reduced. 
The projection from the face can also be reduced to what is just 
sufficient to enable the lugs for the hinges and catch to be 
properly arranged for—a distance of 43 inches from the flange to 
the lip being ample for this purpose. The mouthpiece fastenings 
at Granton are of the ordinary Holman type. A mouthpiece with 
self-fixing and releasing catch is, however, preferable, as in this 
instance one motion, or one hand, is sufficient to perform the op- 
eration of opening or closing the doors, whereas with a hinged 
catch two hands (not men) are required for this operation. 

Inside the curved portion of the cast-iron mouthpiece doors 
(Plate No. 12, figs. 9 and 10), a 3-16-inch plate is secured to the 
cast-iron cover by means of four bolts, with a distance-piece on 
each. The cavity thereby formed is nearly 2 inches deep at the 
centre, diminishing to nothing at the outside edges. It is filled 
with non-conducting composition to prevent radiation of heat, 
and to protect the men. 

The frequent trouble arising from the burning through of the 
bolts securing the mouthpieces to the retorts, induced me to fix 
as many bolts as possible—particularly on the lower ends. Eight 
bolts are provided on the charging end, and nine on the drawing 
end. Care must, however, be taken to keep the bolts clear of the 
front cross-stays. It is not, however, wise to depend upon bolts 
at all where other means can be adopted. 

The necessity for securely cross-bracing the lower fronts of an 
inclined retort-bench cannot be too keenly emphasized. The 
whole mass of the work in the setting is practically lying at the 
angle of repose of the material employed—a brick placed at the 
upper end of an inclined retort, and gently pushed, will slide com- 
pletely through—bearing in mind the fact that the whole mass of 
work is a number of innumerable pieces bedded together with 
material that has no setting or adhesive properties, and that the 
mass is ready to move forward with the slightest disturbance or 
inducement. Therefore, the strongest form of bracing that can 
be introduced is necessary—particularly in the first instance ; for 
after the setting has been once brought to its full heat and main- 
tained so for a little while, it will have become fluxed together 
and rendered, as it were, one composite whole. Thereafter, it is 
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PHOTOGRAPH No. 57.—General arrangement of the ascension pipes, bends, and mouthpiece supports on the drawing stage. 


only upon lighting-up and letting-down, or with changes of tem- 
perature during work, that this tendency to move forward really 
exists. Unfortunately, without an undue extension of the length 
of the front mouthpiece, it is not easy to get a very substantial 
section of cross-stay, owing to the ascension pipe bends and the 
heavy cast-iron lugs supporting the mouthpiece doors leaving but 
little room for this purpose—see Plate No. 12, fig. 9. In fact, to 
be sure of everything clearing, it is very important that these 
details should be drawn out to full size. 

In the Granton installation, not only was this precaution 
taken, but one complete set of mouthpieces and pipes, cross- 
bracing and buckstays was erected at the Contractor’s works 
to the exact positions and centres; and thereafter this one 
set was used as templates for the remaining 55 settings. Per- 
sonally, I am not satisfied with the cross-bracing that we have 
introduced at Granton—not that it has failed; but I prefer a 
greater margin of safety, and in future shall still further extend 











the mouthpieces so as to permit of stronger cross-stays being 
employed. The extended length of the front mouthpieces sug- 
gested to me the wisdom of supporting the fronts by means of 
stools and brackets and transmitting the weight to the base— 
see Plate No. 12, figs. 9g and 12—s0 as to assist the front stays as 
much as possible. This system was, I believe, first introduced 
by Messrs. Cutler for horizontal retorts ; and, in my opinion, it is 
worthy of consideration. The mouthpieces have seatings cast 
on them for receiving a cast-iron stool, which is purposely made 
less in depth than the distance between the seatings, so as to 
permit of flat steel wedges being driven in after the mouthpieces 
have been fixed to the retorts, thus allowing for the unavoid- 
able inequalities in their setting. The bottom mouthpiece seat- 
ing is supported by a bracket resting upon an angle-steel level 
with the floor; the centre one being formed in a slightly different 
manner (see fig. 14), so as to permit of easy access to the damper 
regulating the flow of gas to the lower half of the settings. 








PHOTOGRAPH No. 58.—General ariangement of the retort mouthpieces on the charging stage. 
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The transverse cross-stays at the fronts of the mouthpieces 
consist of 5.inch by 4,4; inch by 20 lbs. }{ steels, four in number, 
placed in such positions as to hold up the cast-iron flanges of the 
mouthpieces, which are set in flush with the face of the setting, 
and broadened to afford a bearing top and bottom clear of the 
bolt holes and angular seating cast thereon. The method of 
fixing the ends of these to the buckstays is a detail of some 
importance, in order to avoid the disturbance to neighbouring 
settings when one set is required to be removed for the resetting 
of the retorts. The details of the attachment-for these cross- 
stays are shown in Plate No. 12, figs. 13 and 14. 

In the first place, a long bolt, 1 inch in diameter, is passed 
through a hole in the web of the buckstay with a nut screwed 
tight up to the-web with the bolt projecting on either side. The 
end of the cross-stay is splayed (fig. 14) by sawing a piece of the 
table off, so that the remainder of it passes within the flanges of 
the buckstay and abuts almost upon the web of it. The distance 
between the back of the 5-inch cross-stay and the inside of the 
flange of the 15 inch by 6 inch buckstay is made up by means of 
a cast-iron bracket, of special form (fig. 13), having a lip projecting 
on the underside. The purpose ofthis lip is to give a base for the 
support of the ends of the cross-stays. The back of the bracket 
is formed to fit within the flange of the buckstay; and the slight 
clearance left: between the back of the cross-stay and the front 
of the cast-iren bracket is afterwards closed by means of flat 
steel plates and wedges. The brackets are threaded upon the 
long bolt passing through the web of the buckstay, and an addi- 
tional nut is screwed on to secure the bracket in position. The 
bracket, therefore, not only supports the weight of the ends of the 
cross-stays, but it also transmits the thrust resulting from the 
expansion of the bench to the inside of the flanges of the buckstay, 
rendering the whole secure and tight. It will be seen from this 
arrangement that the brackets on either side of the buckstay can 
be taken down, and the cross-stays removed, without disturbing 
the fellow brackets on the opposite side. These cross-stays 
must be loosely placed in position as each row of mouthpieces 
is puton. The ends can be afterwards secured independently 
of the mouthpieces. 

Incidentally, reference has been made to the experimental 

settings erected at New Street of which the Granton installation 
is but a multiple. These were securely braced at both the lower 
and upper ends. Afterthree seasons’ working, and upon investi- 
gating the condition of the settings, I found they were in a good 
state of repair, excepting that some of the middle joints of the 
retorts had risen and were somewhat uneven and projecting. 
Having previously had some experience with middle joints sink- 
ing, this was quite a new phase of the question; and after a care- 
ful examination of the settings, and some reflection, I could come 
to no other conclusion than that the efficient bracing of the top 
and bottom had held the retorts so rigid as to prevent their 
freely moving lengthwise, owing to the expansion through use. 
I, therefore, determined to abandon the cross-stays on the upper 
(or charging) ends of the installation at Granton, leaving them 
perfectly free to move lengthwise; and while it is perhaps too 
early to be perfectly assured of the correctness of doing this, six 
months’ working shows no perceptible faults. 
_ The mouthpiece stop which is shown in position in the retort 
in Plate No. 12, figs. 9, 10, and 12, consists of a blade 213 inches 
long by a depth proportionate to the weight of the charge. The 
depth of the blade of the stop has an important influence upon 
the charging of the retort. Whatever the depth of the stop may 
be, the coal first levels itself up to the top of it, and then pro- 
ceeds to layer itself along the base of the retort. The depth of 
the blade must, therefore, be made to suit the varied characteris- 
tics of the coal used, so as to just give the depth at the mouth- 
piece that will distribute the weight of the charge uniformly 
throughout the length of the retort. It should always be made 
to fit reasonably freely in the mouthpiece; but it should not 
allow sufficient clearance to permit of small coal descending 
beyond it to stew within the iron mouthpiece. 

The “ Edinburgh” stop consists of a } inch plate, 213 inches 
wide by 8 inches deep, shaped to fit the lower half section of the 
retort—the plate being perforated with holes 4 inch in diameter 
and 33-inch centres. This, to a very great extent, prevents the 
warping of this portion of the stop. The tail of the stop consists 
of a 13 inch by 2 inch flat bar, bent at one end and riveted to the 
plate by means of two §-inch rivets, 33 inches pitch; the bar 
descending at an angle of 75°. It is 293 inches long over all. 
The outer end is flattened, and forged 2 inches wide by 2 inch 
thick, cut perfectly square at the end so as to rest in the recess 
formed in the bottom of the mouthpiece for securing the stopper 
in position. The outer wings of the stop plate are stayed to the 
tail by means of four struts consisting of -inch square iron flattened 
at the ends and riveted to the bar and the plate by means of 3-inch 
rivets. On the upper part of the tail, at a point 24 inches from 
the free end, a 2} inch by 2} inch by 2 inch angle cleat, 6 inches 
long, is riveted to the 13-inch bar forming the tail, and also to the 
ends of two of the §-inch struts by means of $-inch rivets. Two 
1-inch holes, 3 inches pitch, are provided in the upper flange of 
this angle cleat for the purpose of receiving the forked end of a 
bar which is employed in removing, holding in position, and re- 
inserting the stop in position again. The total weight of the 
mouthpiece stop complete is 31 Ibs. 

It is important that provision should be made in the base of the 
mouthpiece casting for upholding the end of the mouthpiece stop. 





——— eee 


In the earlier installations, a square-headed bolt was considered 
satisfactory for this purpose; but the projecting bolt-head offered 
very considerable resistance to the flow of coke from the retort— 
the whole mass sliding forward when the stopper was removed, 
but being brought to a state of repose as soon as it came in con. 
tact with the square head of the bolt. A pocket was, therefore, 
introduced for this purpose, and found to answer exceedingly well 
—offering no resistance to the outflowing charge. 


- — 
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THE EXTRACTION OF RARE EARTHS FROM 
MONAZITE. 








Tue following is an abstract translation of a contribution by 
Dr. G. P. Drossbach to the Berichte of the German Chemical 
Society, on methods for the isolation of some of the rare earth- 
metals from monazite sand. 

On separating yttrium from erbium according tothe Welsbach 
process, the author observed that considerable quantities of 
colourless earths, chiefly yttria, could be removed from the basic 
nitrates rich in erbium, by boiling with a solution of ammonium 
chloride. The following is the process: 40 grammes of the mix- 
ture of oxides were dissolved in a just sufficient quantity of hydro- 
chloric acid; and the same oxide mixture was added until the 
supernatant solution no longer showed the erbium bands. After 
being evaporated to the consistency of syrup, a quantity of 
boiling water was poured over it. After frequent decanting, 
there was obtained a yttrium solution containing but little 
erbium, while an oxychloride rich in erbium remained. The 
solution was evaporated and decomposed with ammonia. In 
this manner, three fractions were obtained—the oxychloride rich 
in erbium, a larger quantity of the middle fraction, and a per- 
fectly colourless yttrium fraction. The separate fractions were 
converted into oxalates, and these, by heating, into oxides. In 
the last fraction, there was 94 per cent. of yttrium oxide. 

Passing on to the separation of didymium, the author rejects 
the Welsbach method, on account of the many thousand fractions 
which are necessary, and prefers that described above, which he 
applies todidymium. By this means, fractions rich in praseody- 
mium are obtained, which serve as a starting material for 
praseodymium. Neodymium is obtained by dissolving didymium 
carbonate in a saturated solution of potash, and mixing this solu- 
tion with dilute potash solution. A precipitate is thereby thrown 
down; while the remaining solution shows the neodymium 
spectrum. For the further separation of the separate fractions, 
the crystallization of the magnesium double nitrates is utilized. 
In this manner, after seven fractionations, a material almost 
entirely free from praseodymium is obtained. The process is as 
follows: The double salt is dissolved on the water bath in water, 
until only a small quantity remains undissolved. The basin is 
cooled to 30° to 40° C., about one-tenth of the total quantity is 
allowed to crystallize out, the solution is poured off, cooled to 
10° to 15° C., and again allowed to crystallize. This fractional 
crystallization is systematically carried out. If the first pro- 
duct which is rich in neodymium has been employed, neodymium, 
samarium, and other earth-metals become concentrated in the 
solutions, which give no definite crystallizations. The solutions 
are precipitated with sodium bisulphate in the cold, and the pre- 
cipitate is washed with a solution of sodium sulphate. Erbium 
and yttrium arein the solution; but in the precipitate there are 
neodymium andsamarium. The latter is converted into hydrate, 
and treated according to the oxychloride process mentioned for 
yttrium. Lastly, the author states that he has succeeded in 
separating cerium from didymium and lanthanum. 





— 





The Diagrams in Mr. Fowler’s Paper: An Erratum.—A cor- 
respondent has called attention to an error in fig. 7 in the ad- 
dendum to Mr. Fowler’s paper at the Manchester District Insti- 
tution given in the “JourNAL” last week (p. 698). The smaller 
curve refers to Sackville Street, and the larger one to Whitworth 
Street, Manchester. Mr. Fowler regrets that the mistake should 
have been made; and he explains that it occurred in the process 
of tracing the curves from his rough sketches, and was not de- 
tected owing to the despatch of the finished drawings unchecked 
by him during his absence from home. 


Measuring the Flow of Water in Pipes.—An apparatus has 
been designed by Herr Hentze for the measurement of the flow 
of water in pipes. A solenoid through which an alternating cur- 
rent is passed is fixed axially within the pipe, and is provided with 
a movable iron core, to which a disc is attached. The water pres- 
sure acting on this disc forces the core into the solenoid against 
the electro-magnetic repulsion of the current. The impressed 
voltage is maintained constant, so that for each rate of flow the 
core comes to a definite position of equilibrium. In order to 
obtain quantitative readings, a wattmeter or ammeter is provided, 
by means of which the choking effect on the current in the sole- 
noid for different positions of the core may be observed and duly 
allowed for. 
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A STUDY OF STREET LAMPS. 





TueE desirability of keeping designs of street lamp-posts up to a 
modern standard of elegance and serviceability has often been 
insisted upon in the ‘ JouRNAL;” and the force of the demand 


has been recognized by the most important highway authorities, 
metropolitan and provincial, as well as by the chief advisers of 
gas and electric light companies. It cannot, however, be said 
truly that the abstract ideas of what is fitting and acceptable in 
this particular application of Art to a useful object are always, or 
even frequently, realized in fact. The reason for this shortcoming 
—where it really is such, and the cause of offence is not a sheer 
disregard of every consideration other than the barest sufficiency 
and the utmost cheapness—is that adequate attention has not 
been given to the subject beforehand. To do them justice, it 
may be believed that the street authorities of most towns in 
this country are inspired with some regard for the amenities 
of their main thoroughfares, in which the public lamps are 
such prominent features ; but there is very rarely enough system 





and forethought in their counsels. It consequently happens too 
often that when the call arises for a new equipment of the 
public lighting service—to confine ourselves to the matter in hand 
—there are no established principles to fall back upon as a guide 
to the selection of patterns, and no time to get fresh and appro- 
priate designs. The result too often is that the whole job is 
carried out by contract, and that nobody is responsible for the 
choice of the design of the new lamp-posts which the town will 
have to put up with for the ensuing fifty years. Fearful and 
wonderful consequences have followed from this truly British way 
of doing things, as anyone can see in the course of a walk across 
Waterloo Bridge. 

When the South Metropolitan Gas Company put forward their 
notable scheme for modernizing the street lighting of South 
London, the necessity was felt for anew standard lamp-post and 
lantern. We believe that the Directors of the Company, fully 
recognizing the truth that matters of Art are not within their 
province, applied to two or more well-known architects for suit- 
able designs for their new lamp-columns, and were disap- 
pointed of their hope. In the end, they had to fall back 
upon the first principles of acceptability which they ,had 





A B C 


FIRST PRIZE SECOND PRIZE. 


HON. MENTION. 


HON. MENTION. HON. MENTION, 


[Reproduced, by permission, from ‘‘ The Studio,’’ for March. } 


intended to employ in judging the architects’ suggestions, and the 
concrete result is the now well-known “ Eddystone” lamp-post, 
which has materially contributed to make the streets of Trans- 
pontine London—once a byword for the neglect of such matters 
—an example of good work in this kind. What, then, are the 
points of a good street lamp-post ? 


We will run through them— | 


leaving it to be understood, of course, that there may, and should, | 


be many realizations of them besides the named example; 
although, if any of the essentials are lacking, the result must be 
to that extent defective. In the first place, a lamp-post intended 


for indefinite multiplication anywhere and everywhere must be | 


unobtrusive. 
well-looking, but have nothing about it to attract attention to 
itself and away from its purpose. 
by a definite style, or date, or trickery of any kind ; as will be un- 
derstood when it is remembered that it must stand indifferently 


Like a good waiter, it must be perfectly neat and | 


Neither must it afficher itself | 


before a public-house or a church. Special lamps may be pro- | 
vided for particular sites and surroundings ; but these are not in | 


question. 
Next, the lamp-post must combine sufficient solidity and weight 
with the smallest practicable occupation of public ground space. It 


must not look too slight nor too heavy for its place and purpose: 
Perhaps the base of the “ Eddystone ” post is just a thought too 
bulky. Especially is this consideration suggested by the fact of 
street lamp-posts having so generally to be set farther into the side- 
walk than the kerb-line which they formerly occupied, for reasons 
connected with the wheeled traffic. Arising out of this require- 
ment is the need for suppressing all spiky, or knobby, or fili- 
gree ornamentation, which might injure wayfarers and will cer- 
tainly harbour dirt. The stouter the lamp-post, in reason, the 
better for the action of the light, whether this be gas or electri- 
city. The body of the post should be large enough to ensure its 
being seen and avoided by the most absent-minded passer-by ; 
and this will also ensure its steadiness as a support for lights, 
which are more delicately fashioned than of yore. 

A lamp-post should have a beginning, a continuation, and an 
end, like any other work of art. The beginnining is the base; 
the continuation is the shaft; and the end is the lantern. These 
parts should all be harmonious, but distinct, as their offices are 


| not at all the same. 


Having sketched in general terms the points of a good lamp-post, 
we can proceed to criticize the set of designs which accompany 
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this article,and are reproduced here by the courtesy of the Editor 
of “ The Studio,” who received them for one of the competitions 
organized by that attractive publication. The winner of the first 
prize is Mr. J. P. Hully, of Lancaster; of the second prize, Mr. 
David Veazey, of Woolwich; and Messrs. J. P. Hully and Ber- 
tram Ashworth share the honourable mentions. It is very grati- 
fying to find artists interesting themselves in the design of street 
lamp-posts, which usually indicate that art has had little to do 
with their coming into existence; and it is to be hoped that any 
maker of these goods who may take advantage in whole or in part 
of the designs so evoked will not forget to make suitable acknow- 
ledgment of the debt. 

We cannot bestow unqualified praise upon any of the designs 
as they now appear, though there is not very much amiss with 
either of the two prize patterns, or with Patterns D and E. The 
base of A is very good. The upper edge of it is too sharp, which 
could be easily altered without detriment to the design. The 
shaft would look better if the profile were hollowed like the 
growth of a tree stem; and the same observation applies to all 
such shafts. The alteration is so slight as to be difficult to draw 
on a small scale; but the difference in the real thing is immense. 
A perfectly straight taper is irredeemably mechanical-looking, 
clumsy, and vulgar. Mr. Ashworth, in pattern D, has excelled in 
recognizing the importance of the ladder-rest. We should greatly 
like to see an example of these cleverly-designed posts in a sub- 
urban road. They are scarcely grave enough for a street; but 
they would certainly please at Bournemouth. The ladder-rests 
in the first prize design are too accidental. Their attachment 
should be strengthened and their arms lengthened. The method 
of suspending the lantern in this example is too weak. It is 
better in pattern E; but the designer did not know that three 
panes are better than four, on account of the shadows. His 
lantern is a glass bucket ; which is too costly. The second prize 
design is almost too pretty for general use. The base is rather 
weak, and the top ornamentation of the shaft questionable. The 
use of the ladder-rests is misunderstood ; and the notion of 
making them flat, to bear the street name, is a mistake. They 
are in shadow at night. The lantern is more suitable for a 
restaurant approach than for street lighting. Pattern C issimply 
funny. It suggests a cap and bells; and, of course, an object 
that is recognized as “like” something else has missed its proper 
mark. Pattern E is so plain and matter-of-fact a design that it 
might have come out of a street in Westminster. It is none the 
worse for that. With the shaft-taper corrected, the lamp-rests 
strengthened, and a practicable lantern, this example would do 
for anywhere in North London, where they badly need a good 
standard lamp-post. 

Before leaving this subject, which is so attractive that we could 
go on discussing it to almost any length, it may be helpful to all 
who are at any time engaged in making or selecting street-lamp 
designs, to point out that not much assistance is to be had from 
antique work in this line. The ancients, when they wanted a light 
to see their way about, carriedit themselves. So well was this rule 
understood, that such fixed lights as were exhibited were more 
properly warning than illuminating points. The ancient public 
light was of the nature of abeacon. They could not make it any- 
thing else. The phrase “a lantern to the feet” beautifully ex- 
presses the whole need of those who desired light upon their 
road. There is nothing better, as everyone knows who has had 
occasion to walk abroad after nightfall in the country—the 
region that has been wittily defined as “the place beyond 
the street-lamps.” But a horn lantern, while all that is really 
necessary when carried in the hand, is quite ineffectual when 
fixed on a post overhead, except as an indication of some- 
thing to keep away from. Illuminating power is of no moment 
when the purpose is merely to “ show a light.” A single candle, as 
Shakspeare observed, can shed its beams to a great distance on 
a dark,clear night. The heavy old lanterns that yet remain upon 
the parapets of some ancient bridges, and at the entrance of old 
houses, would not give much light even if an electric arc lamp 
were put inside them. A candle suits them better. It is only 
within living memory that the purpose of public street lighting 
was changed to the actual illumination of the ground, and this 
required a complete reconstruction of the lanterns from the old 
beacon standard. A certain sacrifice of picturesqueness was en- 
tailed by the change; since there is no denying that a Chinese 
lantern is prettier than the most powerful modern arc or gas 
lamp. It is desirable that this truth should be remembered when- 
ever questions of public lighting are mooted. 














Scarcity of Tar in France and Belgium.—In a recent number 
of the “ Revista Minera,” attention was called to the scarcity of 
tar in Belgium and France, owing to the quantities employed to 
lay the dust on.roads. It was stated that the price had gone up 
to 80 frs. (64s.) per metric ton; and that manufacturers of com- 
pressed fuel were looking round anxiously to find the large quan- 
tities requisite for their industry. It was suggested that the use 
of tar on roads should only be resorted to in exceptional cases, 
as it could be better employed in the manufacture of compressed 
fuel, especially in Spain, where large quantities are made. If tar 
is worth, as it is reported to be, 60 frs. (48s.) per metric ton in 
France, the “ Revista Minera” thinks that in the briquette works 
of Spain it would be worth at least 120 frs. (96s.). Every ton of 
compressed fuel requires in its manufacture 23 or 24 kilos. (50 or 
or 53 Ibs.) of tar. 
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TECHNICAL RECORD. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association was held on Thursday, 
at the Hotel Cecil, Strand. On the retiring PRESIDENT (Mr. 
W. E. Price, of Hampton Wick) taking the chair, he faced an 
excellent number of members from all parts of the Association’s 
extensive district. 

The first business was the confirmation of the minutes of the 
previous meeting, which, on the suggestion of the President, were 
taken as read. 





OF GAS 





ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr.J. W. Helps. of Croydon) read the 
annual report of the Committee. It contains several items of 
interest ; and therefore it is reproduced in extenso :— 


The Committee have pleasure in presenting their twenty-eighth an- 
nual report of the progress of the Association during the past year. 

During the period under review, 6 names have been added to the 
roll of membership, 5 have resigned, 5 cut off as per Rule 19, and one 
removed by death ; leaving a total of 157, as compared with 162 at the 
end of 1go1. 

The March meeting held at the Cannon Street Hotel, under the 
presidency of Mr. W. E. Price, of Hampton Wick, was highly success- 
ful. A large gathering of members had the pleasure of listening to the 
opening address of the President, which was bristling with practical 
suggestions and facts. His invitation to junior members to assist with 
contribution of papers was couched in words that were very human, 
and which should not fail to spur them into action. 

The address was followed by the adjourned discussion on Mr. 
Charles Carpenter’s paper on ‘‘ Experiences with Reversible Con- 
densers,’’ which was of a very interesting character. 

The members met at Richmond in June last, and enjoyed a pleasant 
drive through the park to the Hampton Wick Gas-Works, which are 
under the control of the President. Their inspection afforded a very 
interesting object-lesson. The party was afterwards hospitably enter- 
tained at lunch by the Directors of the Company. The thanks of the 
members are due to the Chairman, Directors, and their able Engineer 
for their courtesy and kindness. 

After luncheon, visits were paid to the works of the Southwark and 
Vauxhall and Grand Junction Water Companies, which proved inter- 
esting and instructive. 

The closing meeting of the year was held in November at the Hotel 
Cecil; and after sympathetic reference to the death of a much respected 
and esteemed Past-President (Mr. Charles Gandon), an interesting paper 
was read by Mr. T. Glover on ‘‘ Further Suggestions for the Elimination 
of Naphthalene from Coal Gas,’’ which was followed by an excellent 
discussion. 

Following a report by the Secretary as to the progress of the naph- 
thalene investigation, Dr. Colman gave a description of his method of 
estimating the amount of naphthalene in coal gas, which was listened 
to with much interest by the members. 

The naphthalene question, the Committee feel, has absorbed a great 
deal of the time of the Association during the past year; but they 
have reason to hope that the above papers, and the discussions thereon, 
will prove of great value in assisting the members in dealing with this 
troublesome compound. 

The Naphthalene Committee have met on several occasions during 
the past year, and have issued a circular to the members asking for 
particulars of the methods of manufacture at their various works, and 
the systems adopted (if any) for the elimination of naphthalene. The 
members have loyally responded, and some very valuable information 
has been placed in the hands of the Committee. The returns have 
been submitted to Dr. Colman; and his report thereon will be sub- 
mitted to the members at the meeting on March Ig next. 

The balance standing to the credit of the Association at the com- 
mencement of 1902 was £103 11s. 5d. The receipts during the year 
amounted to £81 18s., and the expenditure to £78 17s. 2d.; leaving 
a sum of {106 12s. 3d. to carry forward. The usual copies of the 
‘* Reports of Gas Associations ” were presented to the members; and 
this absorbed the sum of £37. 

The Committee feel that the best thanks of the members are due to 
the President and Secretary for their valuable services during the year. 


On the motion of Mr. R. HERRING (Dover), seconded by Mr. 
T. GLoverR (Norwich), the report was adopted. 


THE RETIRING AND NEW PRESIDENTS. 


The PrEsIDENT said the time had now come for him to retire 
from the chair, and give place to a gentleman who was better 
able to fulfil the duties than he had been. It was somewhat new 
for him (Mr. Price) to take up such a position as this; and he 
must therefore ask the members to forgive any shortcomings that 
there might have been during the past year. He had, however, 
done his best; and he could only hope that the members had 
been satisfied with the meetings, any success connected with 
which had, of course, not been due to his efforts entirely. The 
greater credit was due to the endeavours of the able Secretary 
and the Committee. From that day, they were going to see an 
improvement; and he had much vine in retiring from the 
chair, in order to give place to Mr. Tysoe. 

The new President, Mr. J. Tysoz, of East Greenwich, was 
heartily applauded on taking the chair. 


The PRESIDENT remarked that he was sorry that one of his 
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first acts in the presidential chair must be to disagree with his 
predecessor. He was afraid he could not altogether accept Mr. 
Price’s statement that he was making place for a better order of 
things than had obtained in the past. He was sure everyone 
present was fully satisfied with the endeavours Mr. Price had 
made to carry on the business of the Association in a satisfactory 
manner; and there was no question that he had succeeded ad- 
inirably in doing it. However, it was his (the President’s) duty to 
propose that the heartiest vote of thanks be given to the retiring 
President for his conduct in the office during the year. 

Mr. C. E. Botrvey (Hastings) had much pleasure in seconding 
the motion. Although he had not, through circumstances 
beyond his control, been able to be present at the meetings, from 
what he had heard and had read of the proceedings in the 
technical press, the year had been a most enjoyable one. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. PRICE, in response, said it was very kind of the members to 
pass this vote of thanks, though he did not think there was any 
necessity for it, as he did not believe he deserved it. However, 
it had been to him a very pleasant year. The whole of the 
meetings—of the members, of the Committee, and of the Naph- 
thalene Committee—had been very enjoyable ones. But he must 
say that neither he nor any other President could do anything 
without the help and guidance of their worthy and experienced 
Secretary. It was he who supported the President, and who 
‘kept the show running.’’ He (Mr. Price) had had much pleasure 
in occupying the chair; and he heartily thanked the members 
for having given him the opportunity of doing so. 


New MEMBERS. 


The Hon. SECRETARY read the list of nominations for member- 
ship. It was as follows: Mr. Charles Hunt, Westminster; Mr. 
T. N. Ritson, of Ramsgate; Mr. T. Ebenezer Pye, of Sandwich; 
Mr. John O. Whitaker, of Portland; Mr. A. R. Burch, of Ux- 
bridge; Mr. C. Foster Veevers, of Northfleet; Mr. J. W. Wilson, 
of Uckfield; and Mr. J. Paterson, of Redhill. 

On the proposition of the PresipENT, seconded by Mr. A. E. 
Pn ar saa (Tottenham), these gentlemen were unanimously 
elected. 


The Presipenrt then delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—My first duty is to sincerely thank you for the 
honour you have done me in electing me to the position of your 
President for the current year; and I wish to express my full 
appreciation of the feeling that has prompted you to place this 
position within my reach. I cannot claim to be qualified in 
any way to add lustre to the records of the office ; and perhaps 
when I came to think calmly over the matter, I was not unduly 
elated at the prospect before me. But I hope, with your kind 
co-operation—on which I knowI may rely—to at least maintain 
this Association in the elevated position which it occupies, owing 
mainly to the efforts of my predecessors in this chair. I once 
heard it said that présidential addresses are a mistake and quite 
unnecessary, as they serve no useful purpose, and are perpetuated 
simply because it is the custom; that it would be better in every 
way to abolish them; and that it was only necessary for some one 
to make a start. At that time, this view of presidential addresses 
possessed but little interest for me. Owing to my present posi- 
tion, however, I have been sorely tempted to immortalize myself 
by initiating the innovation--of course, with the sole object of 
relieving future presidents of a heavy responsibility; but being 
afraid that my motives might be misunderstood, I will leave the 
matter to someone possessing a higher degree of moral courage 
than I can lay claim to. 

In framing this address, I do not propose to occupy your time 
with theories and speculations, or statistics concerning the pro- 
fession, which are readily obtainable by all desiring such infor- 
mation; nor will I follow the custom much in favour in presiden- 
tial addresses, of passing in review the prominent events of the 
year, as probably many of you are better acquainted with them 
than I am. I will rather try to interest you with a record of 
matters appertaining to the practical part of the industry with 
which we are associated ; confining myself mainly in such records 
to the inside of the boundaries of the works under my charge. 
For the past 22 of the 32 years in which I have been striving to 
make myself acquainted with the business of the gas manufac- 
turer, it has been my lot to be engaged in works in which the 
operations have been carried on on a large scale; and I am not 
sure that this is a condition of things which places one in the 
best position for acquiring a complete mastery of all the details 
of the profession—if, indeed, any position affords that oppor- 
tunity. To one entering the profession, I would without hesita- 
tion recommend a small works as one in which he would be more 
likely to gain an all-round knowledge, and gain it in a more 
thorough manner. Ina small works, where everything is more 
concentrated, I think a young man is more likely to secure a sub- 
stantial foundation for the receipt of his subsequent learning 
than in a large works, where there is a danger of becoming more 
or less specialized owing to everything being as it were on an 
overwhelming scale such as to preclude the possibility of ob- 
taining a good sound knowledge of all departments. And, 
further, in most large works the opportunities of becoming prac- 
tically acquainted with district work are entirely absent. 





a 


I did not intend at the outset to air my views on the training 
of youth, about which so much has recently been said in ad- 
dresses and elsewhere ; but having touched the fringe of the sub- 
ject, I will just say that this doubtless is an all-important matter 
in view of the future of our industry, whose destinies will be con- 
trolled for a time by the youth of the present day. There is, 
however, a danger of a tendency to appraise at too high a value 
the possession by one who has to control a business of the nature 
of ours, of a high degree of technical knowledge. This is all 
very well in its way; but a good training in habits of observation, 
in which all knowledge begins, and the exercise of common sense 
and the practice of finding a reason for everything, will carry a 
man along way. Gas making is a business the essential feature 
of which is that it must pay to run it; and it is possible to run 
it on too technical lines, and for the management to waste a lot 
of time in testing and investigating—operations which may be 
highly interesting in themselves, but which may not advance the 
material interests of the concern, and may distract attention 
from practical matters which may have considerably more 
influence on the working results. Technical knowledge is, of 
course, desirable and useful, but too much must not be made of 
it. A man with the true commercial instinct, and the necessary 
amount of energy, is more fitted for the control of a modern gas- 
works than the man with half-a-dozen letters at the end of his 
name, indicating the possession of high scientific attainments 
but without the tact or knowledge necessary for the control of 
men, or the readiness of resource in an emergency so essential in 
a business of the nature of ours. Asan instance of what I mean, 
I think it may sometimes happen that five minutes spent in 
waking up the firemen may have a better effect on the manufac- 
turing operations than days spent in scientific investigations of 
the reasons for inferior results. 

I was much interested a short time ago in reading of a move- 
ment which had originated in Germany for the training of gas-works 
foremen, as I have for a long time felt that the difficulties in the 
way of obtaining suitable foremen for the various departments of 
a gas-works were not the least of the troubles connected with the 
carrying on of the concern. It cannot be denied that efficient 
foremen are of the utmost importance; and by efficient I mean 
not only the efficiency due to a possession of the requisite know- 
ledge of the business, but with the capacity and the desire to dis- 
criminate between right and wrong, the desire to do justice to the 
man as well as to the master, and the possession of tact and com- 
mon sense. A foreman wanting in these qualities may, and 
frequently does, create situations which give the manager no end 
of difficulty to straighten out. This holds good especially in 
large works, where, of necessity, many details must be left to a 
foreman, and he wields considerable power for good or evil. A 
curious instance of the want of common sense in a foreman once 
came to my notice. Many years ago, I considered, rightly or 
wrongly, that the larger the amount of clean water passed 
through the scrubbers within certain limits, the more ammonia 
would be recovered per ton of coal; and on oneoccasion, finding 
the liquor of a higher strength than usual, I told the foreman to 
reduce it—intending, of course, that the supply of water to the 
scrubbers should be increased. The following day he informed 
me, with visible satisfaction, that he had got the strength down 
all right, as he had put in a temporary water supply to the liquor 
wells, and had been running water in all night. 

We are all agreed that the periodical meetings of gas engi- 
neers, and the interchange of ideas, is of immense benefit to the 
undertakings in their charge; and I see no reason why the gas- 
works foremen should not have an organization of their own on 
similar lines. It could not fail to be of very considerable educa- 
tional advantage to themselves; and, as a natural consequence, 
it would increase their efficiency in the positions held by them. I 
am quite sure that gas companies would find it to their interests 
to afford facilities for their foremen to meet in this way; and I 
mention the matter as one that at least deserves consideration. 

Attention has recently been directed in the public Press to the 
practice introduced by some firms in America and in this country 
of giving bonuses for improvements made in the methods of 
working, and new ideas tending to the increase of efficiency by 
the workmen’s initiative. This is by no means a new thing, and 
was introduced into the South Metropolitan Gas Company by 
Sir George Livesey years since; and many workman can testify 
to the advantages accruing to themselves by reason of the intro- 
duction of the system. I am afraid it is only too true that in 
many cases—I am not speaking now of the South Metropolitan 
Company—the suggestions of workmen have not been received 
in the proper spirit, or the credit of their suggestions has been 
annexed by officials; and this has resulted in their being dis- 
couraged from ventilating their ideas. I am quite sure thata 
systematic arrangement for the transmission of the workmen's 
ideas to the responsible head of the works could not fail to be 
productive of mutual benefit to workmen and employer, and 
would also serve in some measure to bridge the gulf that too often 
exists between capital and labour, by giving to the employee an 
interest in his work beyond that of the mere weekly wage. In 
this sense, it is an adjunct to the profit-sharing system, the intro- 
duction of which into the South Metropolitan Gas Company has 
been attended with such marked success. 

I do not propose to devote any portion of this address toa con- 
sideration of profit-sharing—though it is one upon which time 
could be profitably spent—but will content myself with saying that 
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it has always been a source of surprise to me that, in view of the 
well-known success that has attended the introduction of the 


system into the business of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, | 


and the abundance of proof which is available of the undoubted 
advantages to all connected therewith, including the consumers, 
that so few gas companies have followed the good example set 
before them. When I state that large numbers of men who never 
had a penny beyond their weekly wage have been taught to 
realize the possibility of providing something substantial for the 
future, and have actually so provided to the extent of £160,000, 
enough will have been said to demonstrate the reality of the 
success of the scheme. 

In a paper dealing with gas manufacture, the retorts and retort- 
house practice must naturally take a prominent position, as they 
constitute the mainspring of the whole subject. It is my experi- 
ence that when matters in the carbonizing department are on a 
satisfactory footing, troubles elsewhere may be regarded with a 
certain amount of equanimity. I might almost go so far as to say 
that when the retort-house is right everything else is right. It is 
an old saying that dividends are made in the retort-house; but I 
am inclined to run it more closely home, and say that they are 
made in the furnaces. When it is remembered what effect an 
apparently trivial alteration in a furnace has upon the heat of a 
setting, it will at once be seen what enormous influence the proper 
care and supervision of the furnaces must have upon the results 
of carbonization. One point in connection with furnaces was a 
source of considerable trouble to me—that was the maintenance 
of a satisfactory seal at the feeding door of the generator. Self- 
sealing lids, I found to be out of the question ; and for a long time 
I used wet breeze hammered into the neck of the furnace, so as 
to form a plug, the frame being fitted with an iron cover. This 
answered fairly well; but many of them burnt through before the 
time arrived for refilling, and the air passing in could not fail to 
adversely affect the heat of the setting. The iron doors were also 
quickly destroyed. One day I was paying a visit to Mr. Shou- 
bridge at the Crystal Palace District Gas-Works, and noticed 
that he was using spent lime for plugging the feeding holes. I 
immediately annexed the idea, and wondered why it had not 
occurred to me before; and I here express my indebtedness to 
our friend Mr. Shoubridge, as the benefit I have derived from 
this method of sealing the furnaces is very considerable. 

It is of very great heip to us on Sundays, when the work is shut 
down for twelve hours, as the plugs generally remain intact all 
day ; whereas with the breeze plugs, the iron covers became red 
hot very early in the day. An unexpected development took 
place when we first commenced to use spent lime for this purpose, 
which, I was afraid, would prevent its continuation. A great 
deal of our pan breeze is screened and sold for making concrete ; 
and one day I was informed that a load had been sent back by a 
builder because the lime in it spoiled the cement and prevented 
the concrete setting. This had not entered into my calculations, 
and I was alarmed lest it might upset all the arrangements. But 
I could not conceive it possible that spent lime, after passing 
through the furnace on its way to the ash-pan, where it would be 
further subject to a washing process, couid have such an effect ; 
so I had some concrete blocks made and tested, and found that 
the lime had absolutely no injurious action on the cement. I 
afterwards learned that the customer making the complaint had 
not used the material, but having heard that lime was mixed 
with the breeze, assumed it must be injurious. In the course of 
twelve months, we used about 12,000 yards of breeze for sealing 
the furnaces. This is now sold, and is probably all profit, as, 
when used in the furnaces, I think its value as fuel was nil. We 
do not use more than half this quantity of lime, as its binding pro- 
perties are so much greater than breeze; but assuming that 6000 
or 7000 yards are used in the twelve months, this is no inconsider- 
able advantage to us in retarding the rate at which our available 
tip is being filled up. 

_ Another point of supreme importance in retort-house practice 
is that of the vacuum. This may seem elementary; but I make 
no apology for mentioning it, as I am satisfied that in many cases 
it does not meet with the attention it deserves. The maintenance 
of the vacuum at a constant level in the retort-house is, in my 
opinion, worth any amount of money and labour in its attainment. 
I expended a considerable amount of both before meeting with 
success; but that it was well spent, admits of no doubt. At East 
Greenwich, each house consists of three benches of 15 beds of 
tens, with a separate off-take from each bench leading into one 
trunk main. In common with most works, our practice was to 
take off the gas at one end of the bench, and to govern the vacuum 
with a throttle valve on a bye-pass worked bya governor. Owing 
to the length of the bench throughout which the gas had to travel, 
as much as 5-1oths difference in vacuum was frequently shown 
at the two ends. Moreover, it was impossible to maintain the 
vacuum at the three sections at anything like uniformity or regu- 
larity. Various expedients were tried at different times, but with- 
out effecting much improvement. Success was finally attained, 
however, by taking the gas off at the middle of each section, and 
causing it all to pass through an equilibrium governor. This 
enables us to maintain practically a constant vacuum at any de- 
sired level ; the governor bell being weighted according to require- 
ments, as is the case with a district governor. A pressure recorder 
is placed at each section, the papers from which are taken into 
the office every morning, and a check is thus kept upon the 
operations. 
On the change from 16 to 14 candle gas, and the necessity for 











an increased make per ton to compensate for the reduction in the 
initial price of gas, my attention was turned to the method of 
shutting down the work on Sunday mornings for the usual twelve 
hours cessation from gas making with a view to further economy. 
The Sunday stoppage means a loss, however it is carried out; 
but that it is the right course to adopt I think no one here will 


venture to dispute. After trying various methods, I believe that 
now adopted is as convenient and satisfactory as any that can 
be devised; and although it may not be new to many of you, 
I venture to describe it, in the hope that it may be of interest to 
some. The last charge of the Saturday night shift is put in at 
5 o’clock on Sunday morning ; and as we have a draw every hour, 
this would, in the ordinary way, follow on at about 6. But at this 
hour, all that is done is to slacken the levers of the mouthpieces 
of those retorts due to come off, so that the poor gas which is 
then being produced may not goforward. The sameprocedure is 
carried out each hour till 10 or 10.30 o’clock, at which time nearly 
all the illuminating gas has been driven off, as is shown by the 
jet photometer, and the exhauster is stopped, the inlet-valve to 
the washers closed, and all the mouthpiece levers are tightened 
up again. 

Gas of doubtful quality is still being evolved; and to prevent 
a rise of pressure, and a consequent blowing of the gauges and 
governors, a safety seal is provided at the condensers, set to blow 
at 2 inches of pressure. Consequently the retorts and apparatus 
up to the inlet of the washers can never have more than 2 inches 
upon them. It frequently happens that sufficient gas is con- 
tinuously driven off after the exhauster is stopped to maintain a 
slight pressure up to starting time in the evening; but should the 
pressure entirely disappear before that time, sufficient gas may 
be admitted to restore it by means of a 2-inch bye-pass at the 
inlet-valve to the washers. On restarting the works, all that is 
necessary is, after a few retorts have been charged, to open the 
washer valve, and close the safety seal at the condensers. By 
this method, all risk of explosion in the hydraulic mains, of which 
many of us have probably had experience, is entirely obviated, 
perfect safety is secured, and very little good gas is lost. 

There appears to be butsmall prospect of an agreement among 
gas engineers on the subject of inclined retorts, with the necessary 
machinery, versus horizontals with machinery, judging by what 
has been written and said on the subject. After all, it is pro- 
bably a consideration of local conditions and circumstances that 
must be the guide in the matter. A comparison of the published 
figures purporting to represent the cost of the two systems does 
not seem to help us much, asthey vary so greatly. A suggestion 
made by Mr. W. R. Herring, of Edinburgh, at the last annual 
meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers, for the unification 
of the methods of stating carbonizing costs, would, if given effect 
to, be of great assistance in settling many questions; and per- 
haps we may hope, now that the unification of the two repre- 
sentative Gas Institutions is happily an accomplished fact, their 
combined intelligence may be brought to bear upon a considera- 
tion of the matter. 

With the facilities for the application of machinery at East 
Greenwich, I have no hesitation in saying that the inclined system 
could not compete with it there, either on the score of efficiency 
or economy. When a retort-house is equipped with machinery, 
it is obviously productive of economy to work it to its fullest 
extent. With West’s wire-rope driven machines, we are able to 
work 350 retorts—that is to say, with one charger and one rake, 
700 charges of 33 cwt., more or less, are put in and drawn out in 
one shift of twelve hours. To do this, there is not much rest for 
the machines; but a reasonable time is available for cleaning 
down and oiling, and also for the execution of small repairs. In 
order that the men engaged on the machines may have suitable 
intervals of rest for meals, relief men are employed ; and with two 
such men the machines are able to work an additional 50 retorts, 
and we thus get full value out of them. As regards cost of 
installation, I find that the total for 350 retorts, including all the 
outlay on machines and everything within the four walls of the 
retort-house, but excluding foundations of the house itself, works 
out at £3 115s. per lineal foot of retort. I know of no installation 
of inclined retorts on which the outlay, taking the same items, 
was less than £6 per lineal foot of retort, and in many cases it is 
much more. 

In retort-houses where machinery cannot be worked to the full 
extent of its powers, much no doubt may be said in favour of the 
introduction of inclined retorts; but given an efficient stoking 
machine and plenty of scope for its energies, it is, in my opinion, 
more competent to deal with the all-round conditions of car- 
bonizing than any other system as yet introduced. Not many 
years since, an experienced gas engineer stated that the utmost 
extent to which he considered it justifiable to go in the direction 
of the application of stoking machinery was to that necessary to 
take up the extra make during the winter months; and this was 
mainly with the object of surmounting the labour difficulties 
during that period. I venture to say that no one would endorse 
that opinion at the present day. I would not advise the equip- 
ment with machinery of the whole of the carbonizing plant, as 
necessarily some portion of it would only be in operation for a 
week or so out of the twelve months ;- but on the basis of the work 
performed at East Greenwich, I find that if machinery is in use 
for five weeks in the year, the saving effected as compared with 
hand work, is sufficient to pay 5 per cent. interest for twelve 
months, and this indicates the limit of the economical application 

of machinery. 
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The time may not be far distant when gas engineers will have 
to recognize the possibilities of the so-called retort-oven, which 
may be destined to play an important part in the gas making of 
the future. In America, this question is rapidly coming to the 
front, and illuminating gas from coke-ovens is being sold to gas 
companies at a price less than the companies can make it by the 
ordinary methods. It cannot be denied that the method of car- 
bonizing in the retort-oven is vastly superior to that of the ordi- 
nary gas-retort. Anoven is charged in about 4 minutes with from 
6 to 10 tons of coal; and when the charge is burnt off, the coke 
is expelled by a ram, actuated by steam or other motive power, 
in about the same time. In manufacturing undertakings, labour 
saving is one of the most important factors of success; and in the 
working of retort-ovens this is carried to a point beyond which 
it would appear impossible to go. This aspect of the subject 
cannot therefore fail to appeal to gas engineers; but there are 
other considerations, from which it would appear that the time 
for the introduction of the system into the gas-works of this 
country is by no means ripe. 

What with the London County Council with their watchful 
care of the illuminating power and purity of the gas, the Factory 
Inspector with his requirements for minimizing the risk of acci- 
dents from machinery in motion, the Thames Conservancy and 
their tests of the discharge from the works into the river, and the 
local authorities with their observations of the density of the 
smoke emitted from chimneys, the London gas engineer of the 
present day has a good deal of occupation for his mind which did 
not come into the life of the last generation. Whether the sum 
of human happiness is increased by the imposition of all these 
restrictions and regulations may be open to question; but that it 
detracts from the pleasures of existence of the individual gas en- 
gineer admits of no doubt. 

With regard to gas testing, recent legislation has served to re- 
move what was an ever present source of worry—I allude to the 
reduction in the illuminating power from 16 to 14 candles. It is 
now possible to make gas of the standard illuminating power 
with the almost certainty that it will reach the testing-station, 
miles away, without depositing any appreciable quantity of its 
light-giving constituents on the way. What this means for the 
man responsible for the quality, no one who has not been in that 
position can possibly realize. I realize and fully appreciate the 
relief every day; and as it is the generally accepted idea that 
worry is more fatal to existence than hard work, I believe many 
days of life will accrue to me in consequence of the change. 

It has often occurred to me that, in their relation with various 
public bodies, gas companies are frequently placed at very great 
disadvantage by reason of the partial or total ignorance of the 
work and the aims and objects of gas companies more or less 
generally shown by these governing bodies; and I have felt that 
if in some way we could be represented on them, mutual benefit 
would result. I have had opportunities of discussing matters of 
gas supply with members of these bodies, and they have appeared 
rather surprised to learn that there are gas companies whose 
business is carried on in an honest and straightforward manner, 
and were almost incredulous when I stated that directors of gas 
companies held it to be the first duty of the engineer to see that 
the illuminating power and purity of the gas were above the 
statutory requirements. I also pointed out that it is certainly 
the interest of the engineers to see that this is complied with, as 
any falling short subjects him not only to an unpleasant inter- 
view with his directors, but probably to the indignity of an 
appearance at the local police court, to spend an hour or two in 
the evil-smelling company of the friends of some drunk and 
disorderly cases, between the hearing of which the gas company’s 
prosecution may be sandwiched. This has been my unfortunate 
position on more than one occasion. I well remember my last 
appearance at a police court in connection with this subject ; 
and I took what comfort I could from the fact that one of the 
Gas Referees, whom the Company had subpcenaed, was present, 
and was undergoing the same ordeal. Knowing as we do so 
well that occasional lapses in illuminating power or purity of the 
gas supplied to the public occur, not because of what we do, but 
in spite of all we may do, it is not unreasonable to ask that some 
reform be made in the method employed to convict the Company 
—at any rate, we might be spared the necessity of appearing at 
a Court, the principal function of which is the administration of 
well-deserved punishment to criminals. 

Now that the supply of illuminant to the public is not so much 
in the nature of a monopoly as it once was, the necessity for such 
stringent testing as exists in London is no longer apparent. In 
face of the competition of electric light, the gas companies might 
very well be given a freer hand in the matter of the purity of the 
gas supplied by them, as, in their own interests, they would take 
care that their customers were not prejudiced in any way, as that 
would result in loss of business. The large sums spent in reduc- 
ing the sulphur compounds to an arbitrary limit, and ensuring 
the complete removal of sulphuretted hydrogen, are, in my 
opinion, quite wasted ; whereas, if these matters were left to the 
Companies, a saving of over £100,000 a year could be effected 
by the three London Companies, and most of this would no 
doubt go to the consumers by way of a reduced charge for gas. 
Seeing that probably the larger proportion of the gas consumed 
is required for heating, cooking, motive power, and lighting the 
streets, in which the presence of bisulphide of carbon and minute 
quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen is absolutely a matter of 





indifference, I am satisfied that if the whole of the bisulphide 
were allowed to remain in the gas, no effects other than those 
with the present maximum of 22 grains would be observable or 
produced. Speaking generally, it is a pity that Parliament does 
not let things alone a bit more, and allow them to develop. It is 
time enough to impose restrictions when it is proved that a 
certain course is wrong. I have other industries in my mind in 
which the restrictive enactments passed have tended to check 
progress and hamper legitimate business. 

Coming, now, to the factory inspector. In a concern run upon 
the lines of that with which I have the honour to be connected, 
where all possible precaution is taken for the prevention of acci- 
dents, and where, in fact, special attention is paid to the subject, 
there is not much left for the inspector to suggest. There have 
been occasions when supposed safeguards have been enforced 
against my own views of the requirements; and these have been 
responsible for the accidents which they were intended to prevent. 
It may be well at this point to give some account of the methods 
adopted by the South Metropolitan Gas Company to prevent 
accidents. We recognize that the underlying principle of all 
peace operations is that they should be conceived and carried 
out with all possible safeguards to the men engaged; and to that 
end we impress upon the workmen the importance of the part 
they bear, and the responsibility which is placed upon them, of 
adopting every precaution in carrying on their work. An accl- 
dent, however slight, is brought before a Jury of twelve workmen 
The fullest evidence is brought before them ; and in serious cases 
they inspect the scene of the accident, and afterwards retire to 
consider their verdict. In all cases of disagreement, a two-thirds 
majority carries the point ; and the voting is by ballot. 

It is gratifying to notice that the juries have a due sense of the 
responsibilities and requirements of their position, and are desirous 
of doing strict justice, as exemplified by the fact that it is not an 
uncommon thing for a verdict to be recorded against the Company. 
The Engineer of the station presides at the inquiry ; the Jury being 
changed every month. The importance of the co-operation and 
assistance of all men in preventing accidents is always emphasized, 
and they are asked to call the attention of foremen to anything that, 
in their opinion, is unsafe or may lead to an accident. This is 
a point of very great importance, as men engaged in the various 
operations may be in a position to observe defects which might 
easily escape the notice of a foreman. As a matter of fact, we 
do get valuable assistance from this source ; and I have frequently 
carried out recommendations emanating from workmen intended 
to increase their own security. That our system is a good one, we 
have, I think, abundant evidence in the fact that the percentage 
of accidents has been gradually diminishing, and is now one-third 
less than it was some years ago. But with all one’s care acci- 
dents cannot be avoided, because they frequently come from an 
unexpected quarter. My experience leads me to think, and lapse 
of time confirms the opinion, that the most dangerous operations 
are the safest; and I think if you examine that statement care- 
fully, it will not appear so foolish as it does at first. When a 
particular work is known to be attended with certain risks, due 
precautions are taken to minimize them, and extra care Is 
exercised by everybody concerned. In that way, the element of 
danger is practically eliminated ; whereas, with an ordinary job, 
nobody thinks of danger, something that could not be foreseen 
goes wrong, the unexpected happens, and a coroner's jury says 
the employer did not exercise proper supervision, or was careless 
in carrying out the work. 

A word here as to coroners’ juries. It has been my misfortune 
to appear before several; and the principle, or want of it, which 
seems to guide them is to make every effort to convict the 
employer of negligence. Justice is a secondary consideration ; 
the main thing being a verdict that will, as they think, enable 
the relatives to make a claim for compensation. Not long since, 
I was present at an inquest, when the foreman of the Jury fought 
very hard for a verdict of carelessness against the Company. 
But the Coroner pointed out that the evidence was in the cortrary 
direction, and the reply was: “ Well it is a wealthy Company, 
and they can afford to pay.” I am afraid that consideration 
influences the action of many people in their dealings with gas 
companies. 

Before leaving the subject of accidents, I wish to mention one, 
attended with fatal consequences, which happened last year at 
East Greenwich. It was of an exceptional character, and a 
knowledge of the facts might possibly be the means of preventing 
a similar cccurrence at other works. The blow-off pipes from a 
range of four Lancashire boilers were connected into a 6-inch 
cast-iron pipe discharging into the river about 40 feet distant. 
While running out the usual daily quantity of water from one of 
these boilers, a portion of this pipe under the stoke-hole floor 
blew up, and the fireman, who was unfortunately just over the 
spot, was scalded in such a manner as to result in his death. 
Subsequent examination showed that the 6-inch pipe at this point 
was badly corroded, owing to wet ashes, which had found their 
way to it through the joints in the iron plates of which the stoke- 
hole floor was formed. The pipe had been in two years, and it was 
matter of surprise that the corrosion had been so rapid. 

I have since talked over the matter with many managers of 
works of various kinds where steam-boilers are employed. They, 
like myself, never suspected danger from this source, and im- 
mediately set about an examination of their blow-off pipes. It 
is a common thing for blow-off pipes to be led into earthenware 
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drain pipes, and I have known wood casing to be used. In the 
case in question, it is probable that the blow-off cock was opened 
too quickly, as the pressure must have been very considerable to 
have lifted the iron floor-plates to the extent that it did. This 
shows the advisability of a periodical examination of blow-off 
pipes; and if the foregoing recital of my experience should lead 
others to look more closely into the matter and lead to the detec- 
tion of weakness, the time occupied in drawing your attention to 
it will not have been altogether wasted. 

As to the requirements of the Thames Conservancy, this is an 
infliction of a more recent date, and no doubt much can be said 
in favour of the regulations enforced by that body. But one feels 
rebelliously inclined when, after paying handsomely for the 
privilege of taking a supply of a mixture of water and mud from 
the river (in which at times the mud predominates), one is allowed 
to return the water after using it, but not the mud which has 
settled out of it, or, if you have the misfortune to sink a barge on 
the foreshore which the receding tide leaves half full of mud, you 
are told that the mud must not be re-deposited in the river, but 
must be taken ashore. The periodical testing by the Conserva- 
tors of the discharge into the river from various pipes is, I must 
admit, necessary in the interests of the purity of the Thames; 
but it is none the less irksome, and requires great care and con- 
tinual watchfulness to maintain the effluent at the desired degree 
of purity. 

With the efforts of the local governing bodies in the direction 
of the prevention of smoke, I am more in sympathy, although I 
have occasionally had reason to fervently hope that the Inspec- 
tor’s gaze has been turned in a direction other than that of East 
Greenwich. It is no doubt for the general welfare that the emis- 
sion of smoke should be minimized as much as possible, and by 
pressing the introductiou of gas-engines and gas-stoves we not 
only coufer a benefit upon the public generally, but help forward 
our own business at the same time. Do we as manufacturers of 
coke and breeze do as much as we might in bringing to the notice 
of the users of steam power the advantages of these fuels, not 
only in their absolute freedom from smoke, but from an economi- 
cal point of view? Practically all the steam required at East 
Greenwich, excluding locomotives, is raised by means of coke 
breeze in Lancashire boilers fitted with forced draught furnaces 
of various types. At one time, coke was used exclusively; but in 
our striving for economy, this had to give place to breeze. I have 
made many experiments for the purpose of demonstrating the 
respective merits of coke, breeze, and tar for steam-raising ; and 
the results are given in the following table. 


Coke. Breeze. Tar. 
Pounds of water evaporated per pound 
sss: se es 64 .- 4°96 II‘25 
Gallons of water evaporated per hour — _— a ana 
Pounds of fuel used pang. Sie Ae 8 «» 1090 310 
Price of fuel per ton oh 138. 4d... 4S. 1d. pr.gl. 
Cost of evaporating 1000 gallons. gs. 3d. .. 38.9d 6s. 5d. 


The boilers are 8 feet diameter 27 feet long; the temperature of 
feed water being from 55° to 60°. Possibly some of you who 
have a practical acquaintance with the subject may be disposed 
to say that these figures do not show a very high duty for the 
boilers in question, and I am quite prepared to admit that higher 
evaporative results per hour can be obtained, and I have obtained 
them myself. But I am of opinion that to publish the results of 
tests or experiments made under ideal conditions is unfair and 
misleading. I have therefore stated what is done under ordinary 
working conditions. The figures speak for themselves; and the 
saving in the case of breeze will fully justify the increased outlay on 
boilers rendered necessary by the reduced evaporative power as 
compared with coke. It is right to add that breeze burning entails 
an extra expenditure of about 6d. per 1000 gallons for labour, 
which must be added to the above figure. 

In the list of restrictions imposed upon the Metropolitan Com- 
panies which I gave earlier in this address, I did not include the 
Inspectors under the Alkali Act; and it is perhaps fitting that 
they should be mentioned separately, as my experience of them 
is that they take quite a different view of their duties from that 
held by some who are placed in the position of guardians of the 
public interests. Laws are made not so much for the punishment 
of criminals as the prevention of crime; and the object of an 
inspector ought to be not so much to convict an offender as to 
prevent him committing the offence. The Alkali Inspectors act 
fully up to this idea; and being experts in sulphate and acid 
making, they fully place their experience at our disposal, and thus 
materially assist in carrying out the operations in such manner 
as to avoid infringement of Acts of Parliament which it is their 
duty to uphold. 

I approach the subject of naphthalene with some diffidence. 
So many theories are brought forward for the solution of the diffi- 
culty, and such conflicting opinions exist, that it would appear we 
are getting little, if any, nearer to the time when we may be able 
to say that the enemy has been overcome. When we are told 
that in one place naphthalene disappears if the temperature is 
not allowed to fall below 70° at the outlet of the condensers, and 
that at other places the only way to eliminate it is to maintain 
the temperature as nearly as possible at that of the air, it would 
seem that local circumstances must be the real guide in settling the 

uestion. But even this appears to fail inmy case. We have at 
ast Greenwich four retort-houses, each with its separate con- 
densing, exhausting, and purifying plant, all of the same construc- 








tion. Each series is separated up to the outlet of the meters; and 
thus there are practically four works with all the conditions 
identical. One would suppose that what happens in one works 
would be descriptive of the procedure in all. This is so in most 
points; but a notable exception is the behaviour of naphthalene, 
In one works, the condensers have been cleaned out four times 
during the past twelve months. One of the others, through which 
a portion of the gas from the first was passing for a considerable 
time, has also been cleaned out once; but the other two have 
not been opened for years. In addition, the washers in the first 
mentioned works give more trouble with stoppages due to the 
naphthalene deposits than any of the others; so it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that a larger quantity is produced with the 
gas. But when we come to examine the retort-house methods, 
we can find nothing to account for it. The same coals are used, 
the same methods of carbonization carried on, and the arrange. 
ments for taking off the gas and tar are identical. 

Assuming that naphthalene cannot be retained in the gas up to 
the burner, the condenser is undoubtedly the proper and most 
convenient place for its deposition. I have therefore so arranged 
that they can be steamed out and thoroughly cleaned in twenty. 
four hours; and there being two condensers to each house, no 
stoppage of the work is necessary. I think a great deal of the 
trouble and inconvenience to consumers caused by deposits of 
naphthalene is owing more to the size and disposition of the 
service-pipes than to the presence of that substance in the gas. 
Some consumers are always in trouble, and the force pump is in 
constant demand; while with others in the same district, using 
the same gas, a stoppage is a rare occurrence. This can only be 
accounted for by the assumption that in the former case the 
arrangements are such as to encourage the deposition ; and if it 
were possible to insist upon definite rules with regard to the 
laying of service-pipes, it is probable that a large proportion of 
the naphthalene trouble would disappear. 

The introduction of fans in connection with maintaining the 
pressure in street mains, and for delivery of gas into holders at 
a distance, is a distinct departure in the way of gas distribution. 
I believe I am correct in saying that the idea originated with Sir 
George Livesey some four years since. The late Mr. Frank 
Livesey, as Chief Engineer to the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, placed the carrying out of the arrangements for the first 
installation in the hands of Mr. Carpenter—at that time the 
Engineer of the Vauxhall station. The results were of such a 
satisfactory nature that the extension of the system was decided 
upon. With the advent of telescopic holders of large diameter, 
where the top lift is not of sufficient weight to give the required 
district pressure, the immense advantage of a method of in- 
creasing the pressure without risk of overdoing it is apparent. 
Without this, the upper lifts are for practical purposes quite 
useless. At East Greenwich, we have four of these fans of the 
Sturtevant pattern, each capable of delivering from three-quarters 
of a million to one million cubic feet of gas per hour. They are 
so arranged that they can be employed either for increasing the 
district pressure or for supplying gas to other stations. Before 
the introduction of the fan at East Greenwich, the position was 
such that we always had 4 million feet of gas locked up in the 
top lifts of the two holders, available only when the requirements 
of the district fell below the pressure given by these lifts. Now, 
however, we can utilize our reserves almost to the last foot. I 
will not deny there have been moments a little disquieting with 
one holder aground and the other a few feet only above water 
level, and I have anxiously watched the clock as it all too slowly 
progressed towards the hour for reducing pressure. But this con- 
dition of things is preferable to that of having 3 or 4 million feet 
in stock, and no means of sending it out to the public. 

The past winter has not brought any undue strain upon gas 
managers caused by atmospheric conditions; nor do I think 
much anxiety has been occasioned by the fear of too rapid 
inroads into our business by the advance of the electric light. 
The accounts of the gas companies of the kingdom for the past 
year show that the industry is by no means in a decadent con- 
dition ; and I venture to say that when the youngest among us 
will be looking back upon a long life spent in supplying gas to 
the public, the business will be in as good a position as at the 
present day. 


Mr. T. May (Richmond) said it was his privilege to move a 
hearty vote of thanks to the President for his address. He was 
sure all the members would agree that it was an excellent address, 
bristling with many points of interest, and teaching them, from 
the source of the President’s large experience, many things from 
which they would benefit. He thought he might say they ex- 
pected a good deal from Mr. Tysoe when they elected him Presi- 
dent; and they were not disappointed. 

Mr. G. R. Love (Guildford), in seconding the motion, said he 
was sure the members disagreed with the President when he 
said he wanted to introduce an innovation and do away with the 
President’s address. They had listened with the greatest pleasure 
to the address he had just delivered—an address which was full 
of good, sound common sense, and great practical utility. Coming 
from Guildford, where they had a gas examiner and a variety of 
tests, he was much interested in the President’s remarks with 
reference to town councils and public bodies. He wished Mr. 
Tysoe was down at Guildford to give the Town Council a little of 
his common sense and experience. (Laughter.) 
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The motion was cordially agreed to. at 

The PRESIDENT, in reply, said not the least of the anxieties 
connected with the preparation of a presidential address was the 
doubt that assailed one as to the manner of its reception after it 
was read. Judging from the kind remarks that had fallen from 
the proposer and seconder, it appeared that he might have spared 
himself some considerable anxiety in this respect. It was very 
kind of the members to express their approval of his humble 
efforts, and he thanked them sincerely. _He would now call upon 
the Hon. Secretary to make a report on the work of the Naph- 
thalene Inquiry Committee. 


THE NAPHTHALENE INVESTIGATION. 


The Hon. SECRETARY said the members would no doubt have 
noticed in the report of the Committee a statement to the effect 
that the returns from those who were written to on the subject 
of naphthalene had been submitted to Dr. Colman, and that his 
report thereon would be presented at this meeting. At the time 
that these words were written, the Committee had not seen Dr. 
Colman’s report, and, when they did receive it and read it, they 
found it was necessary to depart somewhat from their original 
idea. The report wasa very full one; and it naturally contained 
certain theories and hypotheses which the Committee thought it 
was scarcely wise at this juncture to place before the public. 
Although, of course, the Committee would like the members to 
know them if they could impart them without the public generally 
knowing them, they thought it better to keep back the report in 
full until certain measures had been taken to test the truth of 
the theories. The Committee hoped that in course of time they 
would be able to give the members not only these theories, but 
certain facts as to whether they had been borne out in practice. 
It was, therefore, decided to prepare from Dr. Colman’s report a 
shorter one to give some idea of the action of the Committee so 
far, and of their intentions for the future. This short report he 
proposed, with the President’s permission, to now read. 

The report was as follows :— 


Your Committee have pleasure in presenting the following report on 
the progress of the inquiry into the cause of naphthalene deposits. 

In response to the circular of inquiry sent out in October last, 
88 returns have been made. For the purpose of tabulating and investi- 
gating these, your Committee engaged the services of Dr. Harold 
Colman; and upon his report, the following observations have been 
founded. It appears that the greatest trouble arises where Durham 
coal is largely used, as indicated by the table below. 





Works using less than 
50 per Cent. of 
Durham Coal. 


Works using more than 
50 per Cent. of 
Durham Coal. 

















Number, Per Cent. Number. Per Cent. 
(a)Nottroubled . . . II 20°0O 13 43°3 
. (6) Slightly. . . . . 18 32°7 9 30°0 
(¢) Sessomsipg «. « . 26 47°3 8 26°7 
py ta ee eee ee 55 100°0 30 | 100° 








| 


Taking this table as a basis, the answers to the questions given in the 
circular of inquiry were tabulated. 

A study of these does not bring to light the existence of any one 
condition which is always fulfilled in the case of works free from 
naphthalene, and never present in those which are troubled, or vice 
versd. Thus the variations in make per ton are not materially different 
in any of the six tables given in Dr. Colman’s report. Carburetted 
water gas is made in some of the works in each division, and not in 
others ; and while the works using the highest percentage of carbu- 
retted water gas is only slightly troubled, the one which comes second 
to it is very seriously affected. 

Again, the relative areas of foul main (covered and uncovered) and 
condenser area show pretty much the same variations in each table. 
Atmospheric and water condensers appear indiscriminately in all; and 
protection from the sun is practised in some works only in each table. 
In the majority of cases, the hydraulic-main tar is specially drawn off ; 
but in all the divisions except one, cases are found in which this tar 
flows with the gas to the condensers. The same is true of the answers 
to two other questions—the percentage of cannel and the quantity of 
benzol or other enriching fluid used. The cannel amounts in very 
few cases to as much as 2 per cent.; while the only case in which a 
large percentage is used (10 per cent. of second-class cannel) is in the 
undertaking where the naphthalene difficulty appears to be greatest. 
Enriching spirit is used in very few works, and is not confined to those 
in any one table. 

Although, therefore, each one of the conditions set forth may, and 
probably does, exert some influence on the removal of naphthalene or 
its retention in the gas, no single one can be stated to be of vital im- 
portance by itself; and so far the returns do not disclose any general 
Principle which must be fulfilled in bringing about the complete 
removal of the naphthalene in the condensers. 

In two cases, however, details are given of matters in relation to the 
condensers which differ materially from common practice ; and in both 
instances the works concerned—although using exclusively Durham 
coals, &c., obtaining a high yield per ton—are, and always have been, 
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absolutely free from naphthalene. These two cases will be referred to 
later. 

The number of works in which specific processes have been tried 
for the prevention of naphthalene deposits is not large. The methods 
used may be divided into twoclasses: (1) Those of ‘‘ prevention ’’—/.¢., 
those in which the condenser treatment has been modified with a view 
to complete the removal of the naphthalene therein; and (z) those of 
‘‘cure,’’ in which the gas, after leaving the condensers, is treated at 
some later period to remove or render innocuous the naphthalene still 
remaining init. At one works the experiment has been recently tried, 
and the results investigated, of only reducing the gas in the condensers 
to 80° to 95°, instead of 55° as formerly. The process of injecting a 
mist of paraffin oil into the gas as it goes to the district is in use for 
the whole supply in two works; and since its introduction all the 
trouble with naphthalene on the district has ceased. In two other 
works, the process is at work on one of the districts supplied, and is 
‘‘completely successful ’’ at one and ‘‘ very fairly successful’’ at the 
other. A process for vapourizing creosote oil or paraffin oil into 
purified gas—thus bringing about the formation of a solvent fog, which 
abstracts the naphthalene from the gas—has been successfully tried at 
two works. 

From the information afforded by the returns, it appears, therefore, 
that methods are known and in practical use for the treatment of the 
gas subsequent to condensation in such a manner as to prevent, or 
greatly minimize, the stoppages caused by naphthalene in the district. 
But while such processes are of great value under existing circum- 
stances, it would be preferable to prevent its formation, or remove it 
at an earlier stage of the process of manufacture. That such an 
object can be obtained is evident from the fact that some works in 
which the coals carbonized consist entirely of those forming most 
naphthalene, and where a high yield is obtained, are nevertheless quite 
free from trouble in works or district, and have never at any time been 
so troubled. 

It seems, therefore, that the next step should be to select two or three 
typical works—(a) troubled with naphthalene, and (0) not troubled 
with naphthalene—where a thorough chemical investigation could be 
made of the naphthalene present at each stage of the manufacture ; 
and your Committee therefore propose to carry this into effect. 


The PRESIDENT said the members had heard the résumé of Dr. 
Colman’s report, which had not been given in extenso for the 
reason stated by Mr. Helps. But they would agree with him 
that it was most interesting, so far as it went; and it was pro- 
posed to carry it considerably farther. It was not intended to 
discuss the subject at this meeting; but should any member 
desire to ask any questions of the Naphthalene Sub-Committee, 
they were prepared, if possible, to answer them. What they 
wished now was the formal sanction of the members to the course 
proposed to be adopted. 

Mr. T. May (Richmond) asked whether it was proposed that Dr. 
Colman should carry on the experiments as indicated by the 
Hon. Secretary. He was sure that they all had great confidence 
in Dr. Colman. 

The PRESIDENT replied that it was the intention of the Sub- 
Committee to entrust the work to Dr. Colman, than whom no 
one was better fitted for the investigation. 

The Hon. SECRETARY suggested that it might be well for some- 
one to propose a resolution formally approving of the action of 
the Committee and of the report now submitted. This would 
place the matter on a proper footing, and would assure the 
Committee of their power to proceed with the investigation. 
The expenses were not taken from the funds of the Association, 
but from funds specially raised. They had, as he believed the 
Committee had told the members before, promises to the extent 
of some £500; and this money, more or less, they intended to 
expend to get as near as they could to the bedrock of this ques- 
tion. The Committee wanted the members to approve of their 
action so far, and, by the approval of the report, to show they 
wished them to carry the matter as far as they possibly could. 

Mr. S. W. Durkin (Southampton) said he had much pleasure 
in proposing a resolution in the terms set forth by the Hon. 
Secretary, in order that the investigation might be continued. 

Mr. J. L. CHapmMAN (Harrow) seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously agreed to. 


This concluded the business; and, according to custom after 
the annual meeting, the members subsequently dined together. 








The necessity for carefully covering submerged pipes is shown 
by an accident described in the report of the Cambridge (Mass.) 
Water Board for the year ending Nov. 30 last. A schooner 
grounded while coming through the draw at the Third Street 
bridge, and as the tide went out it seftled on a 12-inch water- 
pipe and broke it. 


We have received from Messrs. Butterworth and Co., of Bell 
Yard, Temple Bar, “The Law Relating to Electric Lighting, 
Traction, and Power,” by Mr. J. Shiress Will, K.C. It is the 
third edition of the author’s well-known work, first published in 
1898, dealing with the law relating to electric lighting only; but, 
as will be noticed from the title, its scope has been extended so 
as to embrace traction and power. We shall deal more fully 
with the book in a subsequent issue. 
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GERMAN PROGRESS IN THE RECOVERY OF 
CYANOGEN. 





(Continwed from p. 701.) 


The conclusions at which Herr Feld has arrived as to the more 
important fundamental conditions for the recovery of cyanogen 
from coal gas having been briefly summarized last week (ante, 
p. 701), it will be convenient at this stage to give some particulars 
of the claims which he has made in the specification of his 
English patent No. 26,396 of 1901, to which atttention has already 


been directed. 

He makes, under this patent, which was applied for on the 
24th of December, 1901, eleven claims for “ Improvements in, and 
relating to, the Recovery of Hydrocyanic Acid from Gases.” 
His specification opens with the statement that the recovery of 
cyanogen compounds from illuminating gas (?.¢., coal gas), blast- 
furnace gas, coke-oven gas, &c., has hitherto generally been 
effected in accordance with the method protected under the 
German patent No. 41,930, which is that of Knublauch already 
referred to in this communication. The disadvantages of this 
method are that the soluble and insoluble ferrocyanides obtained 
are laden with sulphur and other impurities derived from the gas, 
and can only be converted into alkaline cyanides after preliminary 
purification by a melting process which involves more or less of 
cyanogen. In order to avoid these disadvantages, Herr Feld 
states that he extracts the cyanogen from, for instance, coal gas, 
by an absorption method by which the impurities in the gas are 
either first removed, or lett unabsorbed; while the cyanogen is 
obtained in a form which yields pure hydrocyanic acid by simple 
distillation. 

Observations have shown that certain cyanogen compounds, 
when in solution, will yield the whole of their cyanogen as hydro- 
cyanic acid when simply heated to (say) the boiling point; while 
others only do so when suitably treated with acid. For instance, 
a solution of the cyanide of an alkali or alkaline earth, if heated with 
a solution of a compound of magnesium, aluminium, lead, zinc, 
or manganese, evolves the whole of its cyanogen as hydrocyanic 
acid entirely free from other gases. The reaction is (taking, for 
instance, solutions of potassium cyanide and magnesium chloride) 
as follows :— 

2 KCN + MgCl, + 2 H0=z2 KCl + Mg (OH), + 2 HCN. 
On the other hand, a basic compound, or a carbonate of either of 
the five metals named, if in solution or suspension, is converted 
in the cold into the corresponding cyanide when brought in 
contact with gas containing tree hydrocyanic acid or ammonium 
cyanide. The reactions (taking, for example, magnesium hydrox- 
ide as the basic compound) are as follows :— 

Mg (OH)2 + 2 HCN = Mg (CN), +2 H,O 
or Mg (OH), + 2 NH,CN = Mg (CN), + 2 NH, + 2H,0. 


These basic compounds or carbonates, in solution or suspen- 
sion, thus afford a means of extracting in the cold hydrocyanic 
acid from gas; while the pure acid can be subsequently obtained 
by heating the solution or liquid to the boiling point. Broadly, 
these basic compounds—such as the hydroxides, or the neutral 
or basic carbonates of magnesium, aluminium, lead, zinc, and 
manganese—constitute a group distinguished by the fact that, 
when dissolved or suspended in cold water or a saline solution, 
they form the corresponding cyanides with any hydrocyanic acid 
in gas treated with them, while these cyanides are decomposed 
by heating or boiling the solution. These compounds may be 
further classified in tour subsidiary sections—viz.: (a) The basic 
lnagnesium compounds, which absorb also carbonic acid, but not 
sulphuretted hydrogen; ()) the basic aluminium compounds and 
magnesium carbonate, which absorb only the hydrocyanic acid, 
and no appreciable quantity of either sulphuretted hydrogen or 
carbonic acid; (c) the basic zinc, manganese, and lead com- 
pounds, which absorb sulphuretted hydrogen as well as hydro- 
cyanic acid, but no appreciable amount of carbonic acid; and (d) 
the basic or neutral compounds of manganese and zinc, and all 
compounds of lead which take up sulphuretted hydrogen as well 
as hydrocyanic acid in the cold, but liberate the hydrocyanic acid 
when either saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen or sufficiently 
heated. 

A second main group comprises the compounds of copper, 
mercury, and iron, which absorb hydrocyanic acid, when either 
cold or hot, if in solution or suspension in a basic or neutral con- 
dition, and when cold only if in an acid condition; while the 
hydrocyanic acid is only completely disengaged when the liquid 
is boiled with an acid. With regard to the iron compounds, they 
must be wholly in either the ferrous or ferric state, because if 
mixed prussian blue is formed. The compounds of this group 
absorb sulphuretted hydrogen, but not carbonic acid, and ab- 
sorption of hydrocyanic acid does not occur if the liquid con- 
taining the compounds is hot and acid. A third and last group 
comprises ferric and ferrous compounds, either separately or 
mixed, which, when hot, will not absorb hydrocyanic acid, even 
in a basic liquid, and in the presence of a salt of the first group. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen is decomposed by this group. 

Following the scheme outlined in this classification, Herr Feld 
proceeds to prescribe the treatment of gases for the recovery of 
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hydrocyanic acid, according to the constituents of the gases, If 
the gases contain (A) neither carbonic acid nor sulphuretted 
hydrogen, they may be washed either (1) with cold liquid, con. 
taining the hydroxide, carbonate or a basic salt of any metal ip 
the first group, and the hydrocyanic acid extracted is afterwards 
disengaged as such by simple boiling, or (2) with a liquid contain. 
ing any compounds of the second group, from which liquid the 
hydrocyanic acid is afterwards liberated by boiling with the 
addition of acid. But if the gases contain (B) carbonic acid as 
well as hydrocyanic acid, they may be treated (1) by passage 
through a hot solution containing magnesium hydroxide in sys. 
pension, which absorbs the carbonic acid, and allows the hydro. 
cyanic acid to pass on for subsequent absorption according tothe 
methods named under |A (1)| or [A (2)],or (2) by passage through 
alkali, an alkaline earth or magnesium hydroxide in the cold 
whereby both the carbonic acid and the hydrocyanic acid are 
taken up; and the latter may be subsequently recovered by dis. 
tillation with solution of a salt of one of the metals included in 
Group I. (supra), or (3) by passage through cold liquid containing 
magnesium carbonate, or a hydrate or basic compound of one 
of the other bodies included under Group I., whereby only the 
hydrocyanic acid is absorbed, and may be subsequently recovered 
by boiling the solution, or (4) by passage through basic or neutral 
(cold or hot) or cold acid solutions of the compounds named 
under Group II. (supra), whereby the hydrocyanic acid, but 
not the carbonic acid, is absorbed, and the former may be subse. 
quently recovered by boiling the solution, after the addition of an 
acid—vide, [A (2)]. 

In the third case (C), in which the gases contain sulphuretted 
hydrogen, the process consists in: (1) Washing the gas 1n the 
cold with a basic compound classed under the first group, sections 
a and b, whereby the hydrocyanic acid is absorbed without the 
sulphuretted hydrogen; or (2) absorbing both the hydrocyanic 
acid and the sulphuretted hydrogen in the cold by liquids con- 
taining one of the basic compounds comprised under Group 1, ¢, 
or one of the basic or neutral compounds comprised under the 
second group, and subsequently liberating the hydrocyanic acid 
from the solution by boiling only in the first case, or by boiling 
with an acid in the second case; or (3) washing the gas with 
hot liquid containing any basic or neutral salt named under 
section c of the first group, or a salt of the second group 
acidified, or a basic salt of the third group, whereby the 
sulphuretted hydrogen is absorbed while the hydrocyanic acid 
passes on and is extracted and recovered by the methods 
described under [A (1)| or [A (2)] ; or (4) washing the gas with 
liquid containing one of the compounds enumerated under 
section d of the first group, which absorb both sulphuretted 
hydrogen and hydrocyanic acid in the cold, and subsequently 
expelling the hydrocyanic acid by boiling, or the action of excess 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. The action of such an excess of 
sulphuretted hydrogen may in practice be utilized by the em- 
ployment of several washers in series for concentrating the hydro- 
cyanic acid in the solution in the last washer. When basic 
manganese, ferrous, or ferric salts are used for absorbing sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, they may be recovered as such by blowing air 
through the liquid containing the sulphide in suspension, after 
the hydrocyanic acid has escaped. Zinc, lead, and other manga- 
nese salts, as specified under section (d) of the first group, may 
similarly be recovered by air-blowing until the amount of sulphur 
deposited in the material becomes worth extraction. 

‘The fourth and last case (D) is that of gas containing both sulphu- 
retted hydrogen and carbonic acid, as well as hydrocyanic acid. 
The procedure in this case is to absorb the carbonic acid alone, 
or along with the hydrocyanic acid, or to absorb only the hydro- 
cyanic acid, following one or other of the methods described 
under B (1) and B (3), and subsequently treating the gas by 
methods included under C (1) to (3). Lastly, the hydrocyanic 
acid in purified gas or liberated from pure cyanide solution, may 
be absorbed directly by alkalies or alkaline earths, and by this 
course of procedure further distillation becomes unnecessary, 
provided no impurities pass from the gas into the absorbent. In 
the last-named contingency, the alkaline cyanide has to be dis- 
tilled with one of the compounds enumerated under Group I. 

Herr Feld proceeds to set forth his claims, after a substantial 
statement of the behaviour of the various groups of compounds 
towards hydrocyanic acid, of which statement we have now pre- 
sented a digest. His first two claims relate to the recovery of 
hydrocyanic acid from gas containing it, either free or as ammo- 
nium cyanide; the next four claims relate to its recovery from 
gas in which carbonic acid is also present; the next four claims 
relate to the treatment when sulphuretted hydrogen, but no car- 
bonic acid, is present; and the eleventh (and last) claim is for a 
process for its recovery when the gas contains also both carbonic 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen. These claims may be briefly 
indicated by reference to the foregoing classification of the various 
absorbents of hydrocyanic acid. In all cases where hydrocyanic 
acid is spoken of, either the free acid or the ammonium salt is 
implied. 

The first claim is for the treatment as described under A (1) 
(supra), with the addendum that mixtures of the salts named 
with oxides, hydroxides, or carbonates of the alkalies or alkaline 
earths may also be used for treating the gas. The second claim 
is for absorption by an oxide, hydroxide, or carbonate of an 
alkali or alkaline earth, and subsequent expulsion of the hydro- 
cyanic acid by heating with a compound of the first group. The 
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third claim is for the treatment described under B (1). The 
fourth is for B (2); the fifth for B (3), and the sixth for B (4). 
The seventh claim is for the treatment indicated under C (1); 
the eighth claim is for B (2) so far as it relates to the basic com- 
pounds of Group I, C, only. The ninth claim is substantially for 
the procedures described under C (3); the tenth claim is for C (4), 
with the limitations that only basic compounds of zinc, man- 
ganese, and lead are claimed for use as absorbents, and only 
the use of excess of sulphuretted hydrogen is claimed for the 
expulsion of the hydrocyanic acid. The eleventh and last claim, 
relating to obtaining hydrocyanic acid from gases containing 
also both sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid, is for the 
separation of the hydrocyanic acid from the sulphuretted hydro- 
gen according to either claim 8, g, or 10, for the separation of 
hydrocyanic acid from carbonic acid according to either claim 
3, 4, 5, or 6, and for the absorption of hydrocyanic acid only 
according to claim 7. 

It will be seen that Herr Feld’s claim; are very comprehensive ; 
and by a course of elimination, it may be ascertained that he has 
omitted to claim very few of the possible courses of procedure 
which he included in his classification of means of absorption 
and recovery. It may therefore be surmised that he considered, 
when he drafted his specification, that but few of the possible 
methods of cyanogen recovery had hitherto been adopted. 
Merely noting in passing that he does not attempt to claim any 
mode of recovery which involves the intentional formation of 
sulphocyanides, it will be convenient to pass on to a considera- 
tion of the progress made by other German inventors, and to 
return later to a discussion of Herr Feld’s processes. All inter- 
ested in cyanogen recovery, however, owe a word of thanks to 
Herr Feld for his lucid and comprehensive summary of the action 
of various compounds towards hydrocyanic acid, with and with- 
out admixture of sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid. 


(To be continued.) 
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HIGH-PRESSURE GAS DISTRIBUTION FROM A 
CENTRAL WORKS TO STORAGE STATIONS. 


The following particulars of an interesting application of high- 
pressure trunk-mains for facilitating the supply of gas to scat- 
tered communities in Switzerland are taken from a communica- 
tion by Dr. E. Schilling, of Munich, to a recent number of the 
“ Journal fur Gasbeleuchtung.” 


The supply of gas from one centre to several places some dis- 
tance apart is becoming more and more general in Switzerland. 
The firm which successfully solved the task of doing this in some 
of these cases has recently erected a central station at St. Mar- 
grethen, in the Rheintal, for the purpose of supplying gas to 
several small towns in the district. The high-pressure mains 
extend in two directions from St. Margrethen—south-westerly, 
touching Au, Berneck, Balgach and Rebstein, and to be con- 
tinued later to Altstatten; and north-westward, to supply 
Rheineck, Thal, Staad, and, later on, Rohrschach. A third 
branch towards the east has been planned, to pass over the 
Rhine, and connect with the Austrian towns of Hochst, Lustenau, 
and perhaps Dornbirn. At present, seven of these communities 
are supplied with gas; and it is hoped that others will soon be 
included, so that in all about fourteen places, with a population of 
40,000, will shortly be supplied from St. Margrethen. The moun- 
tainous character of the Swiss towns is in many cases a favour- 
able factor in erecting these central stations. For example, in 
Affoltern a central station has b2en erected, which can supply ten 
parishes with a difference in sea level of 650 feet. A gas supply 
for Davos from a works in the valley below has recently been 
planned. This project is noteworthy for hygienic considerations, 
as “ will have in view the absolute prevention of smoke and 
soot, 

The Swiss gas-works have, it is claimed, acted as pioneers in 
the matter of the use of gas for cooking purposes, and with great 
success. They are aided in this by the flourishing industries of 
the country, and the absence of native coal. The gas-works at 
St. Imier, one of the chief seats of the watch trade, is restricted 
by contract to the sale of gas for cooking purposes; and last year 
it increased its number of consumers from 265 to 650, and the 
consumption of gas was evenly distributed over the whole of the 
months. The ideal of uniform consumption is to be sought in an 
extensive use of gas for cooking during the day time, and a re- 
latively small consumption for lighting. This is the case in the 
Rheintal, where a gasholder storage of 25 per cent. of the largest 
day’s consumption is found to be sufficient; while in Germany 
70 per cent., or at least 50 per cent., is allowed. 

lhe system of supply chosen was not that in use in some parts 
of America, where a pressure of upwards of seven atmospheres is 
adopted, and no gasholders are employed. The erection of 
holder stations appeared to be more advantageous in Switzerland. 
As defects of the American system, there may be mentioned : 
he unnecessary work of compression, the lack of storage 
holders, the consequent necessity on days ofgreatest consumption 
of being able to send about 15 per cent. of the quantity per hour 
through the mains, and, lastly, the risk of interruptions in working. 
At St. Margrethen, however, by using gasholder stations, the 








quantity required for the day can be equally distributed over the 
twenty-four hours, so that only ahout 4°2 per cent. per hour has 
to be passed through the mains. The high-pressure mains are, 
with a relatively low pressure, of comparatively small dimensions ; 
the holders also are not large. The latter can be uniformly filled 
in twenty-four hours, and are perfectly trustworthy in working. 

The works at St. Margrethen are so arranged that at the 
central station a three-lift telescopic holder, of a capacity of 105,900 
cubic feet, gives a pressure of 11 inches, which, when necessary, 
can be raised, by means of Roots’ blowers, to some 236 inches 
water pressure. The holder stations are at Au, Rebstein, and 
Rheineck. The high-pressure pipes which lead to the holders 
are, in one case, 5 to 6 inches in diameter; while the principal 
extension is 4 inches diameter. At ordinary pressures, and without 
holder stations, a main 22 inches diameter would have to be 
provided. The holders at Au and Rheineck are of a capacity ot 
17,650 cubic feet each; the one at Rebstein holds 28,240 cubic 
feet. Adjoining each holder is a house containing a self-acting 
pressure governor, a spirit evaporator, and a heating boiler for 
the holder. By means of valves, the inflow to the holders is so 
throttled that all the holders can be filled at the same time. A 
valve inside the holder shuts off the inflow as soon as the holder 
is nearly full. The distributing mains convey the gas from the 
governors at ordinary pressure to the various places of consump- 
tion. The high-pressure mains consist of cast-iron pipes with the 
usual lead joints. Special attention has been given to the joints; 
and all the sections have been tested for soundness, by means of 
soapy water, when under two atmospheres pressure. 

The gas-works at St. Margrethen are equipped with all the 
appliances of a modern gas-works. Their capacity is 176} million 
cubic feet per annum. The impression obtained trom an inspec- 
tion of the works is that the example might, in many cases, be 
followed in Germany. The supply of several small communities 
—for which, at present, acetylene, air gas, &c., are competing— 
could be solved in this way in a rational manner. It would be 
necessary to obtain the services of an engineer, having an accu- 
rate knowledge of the local conditions, and competent to turn 
them to the best advantage. 


- — 





PHOTOMETRIC TESTS OF INCANDESCENT 
MANTLES, 


A series of photometric tests of incandescent mantles formed 
the subject of a short communication by Mr. R. C. CoRNisH to 
the recent annual meeting of the Wisconsin Gas Association. 


He carried out the tests in accordance with the principles laid 
down by Messrs. Russell and White in a paper read by the former 
gentleman at the meeting of the Michigan Gas Association two 
years ago. They were these: Usea constant pressure of 20-1oths 
at the burner, and keep the air constant, varying the gas supply 
to obtain maximum illumination. Mr. Cornish selected twelve 
mantles, and three of each kind were tested; but in some cases 
the average of only two was taken, due to breakage. They were 
tested without chimney, and with 6-inch and 8-inch chimneys. 
The burner used was a large tube one having a needle valve for 
regulating the gas supply. The photometer employed was a 
250 mm. bar, with sight-box pivoted so that it could be reversed, 
and having a wet meter for measuring the gas consumed. The 
pressure was regulated with a Connelly governor. The Edgerton 
standard was used, and it was checked each time, before and after 
making a series of tests, with a Hefner lamp which had been pre- 
viously tested with candles. He had intended to make calorific 
tests of the gas at the same time as the photometric tests, but did 
not have an opportunity. However, he is satisfied the gas was 
fairly uniform throughout the period of the tests, as the gas-en- 
gine operating the lighting dynamo gave uniform results. During 
this time, the illuminating power of a 5-feet argand burner was 
17 candles, and the specific gravity of the gas was °43. 

Mr. Cornish gives his results in the form of a table, expressing 
the names of the mantles by figures. There isan average increase 
of 45 per cent. in candle power per cubic foot of gas when using 
a 6-inch chimney over no chimney, and 8°7 per cent. with an 
8-inch chimney over a 6-inch one. Nos. 4, 8, 9, and 10 gave 
best results, while No. 3 gave good results with chimneys, and is 
a good average mantle. 









































WITHOUT CHIMNEY. 6-INCH CHIMNEY. 8-INCH CHIMNEY. 
No | | | ri 
C.P.| Gas. |©P:PeF | c.P. | Gas. CPO lc. Pi | Gan ak sa 
r | 40°4 | 3°68 | 11°03 | 58°2 | 4°16 | 12°99 | 66°3 | 4°43 14°95 
2 | 34°6| 3°95 | 8°74 | 49°7 | 4°75 | 10°45 | 61°9 | 4°87 | 12°73 
3 | 33°3|348)| 9°60 | 63°8 | 3°83 16°70 | 72°8 | 4°36 16°80 
4 | 47°2| 3°42| 13°72 | 69°1 | 4°05 | 17°32 | 825 | 4°45 | 18°80 
5 | 28°9| 3°78 | 7°64 | 45°0 4°33 10°65 | 55°52 4°80, 11°56 
6 | 38°0 | 3°62 | 10°50 | 50°8 | 3°78 | 13°67 | 61°8 | 4°08 15°23 
7 | 45°11 | 3°59! 12°55 | 66°4 | 4°03 | 16°58 | 776) 4°44, 17°20 
8 | 43°6 | 3°65| 12°00 | 71°9 | 4°73 | 14°88 | 87°2 | 4°97, 17°28 
9 | 47°2 | 3°55 | 13°30 1 75°5 | 3°86 | 19°50 | 84°6 | 4°32 | 19°63 
IO | 51°2 | 3°65 14°15 | 77°8 | 4°08 | 19°40 | 89°6 | 4°43 | 20°40 
II 36°4 | 3°75 9°70 1 47°6 | 4°21 | 11°30 | 56°8 | 4°65 12°30 
12 | 34°5 | 3°76| 9°16 1 484 4°19) =§611°63 | 65°1 | 4°88 13°35 
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AMMONIA CONCENTRATION IN GA4S-WORKS. 


At the recent meeting of the Wisconsin Gas Association, Mr. 
Joun S. UnceEr, of Milwaukee, exhibited a diagram and gave a 
description of an ammonia concentrator. The author explained 
that for very small works it could be simplified by leaving out 
the lower part of the still, whenever the return from the fixed 
ammonia became so small as not to warrant the extra trouble 
and expense. Describing the apparatus, he said : 

Modern stills are all heated by steam led directly into the 
liquor, and they consist of cast-iron cylindrical compartments 
provided with conical openings in the bottom. .Over each open- 
ing there is a cast-iron hood with serrated edge, and each com- 
partment has a separate channel for directing the liquor on its 
course downward. Steam enters at the bottom of the still, and 
first comes in contact with liquor from which the free ammonia 
has already been driven out in the upper part of the still, and 
which has been mixed with lime water, in order to drive out the 
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A.—Weak liquor regulating- 


tank. 
B.—Washer. 
C.—Cooler. 
D.—Condenser. 
E.—Heater. 


F.—Still for free ammonia. 
G.—Still for fixed ammonia. 
H.—Lime leg. 
I.—Concentrated ammonia 
storage-tank. 
J.—Thermometer. 
K.—Waste gas outlet. 


fixed ammonia in the lower part of the still. The lime water 
may be injected into the still by steam-injectors; but an objec- 
tion to this method is that a good deal of unnecessary cold water 
must be fed in with the lime in order that the injectors may work 
properly. The principle of the lime leg is to provide some addi- 
tional mixing space for the water and liquor, and also to have a 
space for the heavy matters in the lime to settle rather than to 
stop up the still. 

The vapours next entering the upper part of the still liberate 
the free ammonia, and then enter the heater, where they are 
cooled, and the weak liquors in the lead coils heated, forming a 
very necessary and efficient part of the apparatus. The vapours 
are further cooled with water surrounding the top of the still in 
the cooler, until a certain temperature is reached, which will 


correspond to the desired strength of the finished product. In | 


the process of cooling, water vapours will condense at the tem- 
perature at which they have comparatively little ability to retain 


the ammonia; so the effect of the cooling becomes a drying of 


the vapours—a process which has a certain relation to the 
amount of cooling effected. The temperature at the top of the 
still will therefore be a gauge as to the amount of ammonia in 
the vapours; and it will form the chief guide for directing the 
strength of ammonia in the finished product. 





From the still the vapours enter the condenser (also called the 
absorber), where they are cooled to a temperature nearly the same 
as that of the entering water. The condenser shown is made ip 
two compartments; the vapours thereby being gradually cooled 
off, so that no sudden cooling will precipitate the ammonia salts, 
The cooling water enters the lead coil from below. The con. 
centrated ammoniacal liquor overflows from the lower compart. 
ment of the condenser into a cross, then through a seal pipe up 
into an overflow pot, covered with a glass jar for ready observa- 
tion and the taking of samples, and next into a storage tank, 
This tank can readily be placed sufficiently high that tank cars 
can be loaded from it by gravity. 

There are some gases liberated from the liquor which do not 
condense ; and as these may be the cause of some loss of ammonia, 
a small washer is placed above the condenser, through which the 
weak liquor passes on its way to the still. A regulating-tank 
should be fixed above the washer, so that the weak liquor may 
have a constant head, and thereby a uniform flow be secured, 
This can be done by slow pumping, keeping the tank always full, 
and allowing the surplus liquor to overflow back to the well. 

The washer also takes care of the gases that will escape from 
the weak liquor in the coils of the heater, when the liquor is 
heated to a temperature of from 160° to 180°. A dissociation of 
the ammonium carbonates will then occur, and carbonic acid be 
liberated, while at that temperature the water has still sufficient 
ability to retain its percentage of ammonia. In this way, very 
little ammonia will escape with the carbonic acid and other gases, 
and whatever does escape is taken up again by the liquor in the 
washer. By this means, a considerable quantity of carbonic acid 
may be eliminated from the liquor before it enters the still, which 
is very important, if it is desired to concentrate the liquor above 
18 per cent.—the ammonium carbonate being the cause of salting 
in the condenser and storage tank. 

The waste liquor leaves at the bottom of the still through a 
seal of sufficient depth to overcome the pressure in thestill. The 
waste is thereby made perfectly automatic, and requires no atten- 
tion. The bottom compartment of the still tae be provided 
with a pressure-gauge, Conveniently made up of a glass U-pipe 
filled with mercury. A glass water-gauge should also be placed 
here, and one in the bottom compartment of the upper still. The 
steam should have a uniform pressure, and it is well to place a 
pressure-regulating valve in the steam-pipe. 

The operator should watch his pressure-gauge, observe the 
temperature at the top of the still, and regulate the admission of 
steam and the flow of the liquor, so that the pressure and tem- 
perature may be kept uniform; and at the same time the waste 
should be practically free from ammonia. The lime-mixer will 
require some occasional attention; but with everything working 
uniformly, a man’s whole time will not be needed. The apparatus 
can be left idle over night; but in order to save heat, it may be 
well to let some of the waste exhaust steam at the gas-works keep 
it warm over night. 

In selecting materials for the apparatus, it must be remembered 
that the warm vapours in the upper parts of the still have a very 
injurious effect on wrought iron, so that this material should be 
entirely omitted in the interior of the heater, cooler, and con- 
denser ; the coils should be made of lead, and any other parts 
coming in contact with the vapours should be of cast iron. 

As to the amount of steam required for each pound of ammonia 
in the liquor, it will vary with the size of the still and the per- 
centage of ammonia in the weak liquor. A test with a 4o-1nch 
diameter still showed 21 lbs. of steam per pound of ammonia. 
A 36-inch still at a gas-works in Wisconsin used 4 tons of breeze 
during a 48-hours run, making about 1000 lbs. of ammonia. At 
the same time and place, 700 lbs. of burned lime was used to 
liberate the fixed ammonia. 
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Welsbach Rumours.—The daily papers were busy last week 
making unauthorized statements regarding the Welsbach Com- 
pany; and whether there is any truth in them, we are at present 
unable to say. The “Daily Mail” led the way with the following 
paragraph: “We are able to make a very interesting statement 
in the matter of the Welsbach Company. An agreement has 
been signed with another group, whereby certain processes are 
acquired which will, it is thought, materially improve the mantles 
manufactured by the Company, and may result in economies 10 
working. The agreement, negotiations in connection with which 
have been pending for some time, has just been concluded. In 
regard to the financial reorganization scheme, we are also in a 
position to state that nothing will be announced until the report 
is issued to the shareholders in a few weeks’ time, and they are 
able to judge of the working results of the past year. It is said, 
however, that the scheme is practically arranged.” Following 
this, the financial papers made some supplementary statements. 
A writer in the “ Financier”’ said: “I am in a position to give 
further particulars of the arrangement which, as a daily con- 
temporary announces, has been arrived at between the Welsbach 
Company and one of its most formidable rivals. The concern 
referred to is a Syndicate with a capital of £15,000, owning what 
is known as the ‘ Plaissetty’ mantle. For this it is claimed that 
it is harder and better than other mantles, and can be sold at 
about a third of the cost of the standard Welsbach type. The 
Corporation of Paris, in concluding an agreement with the Wels- 
eo teat is said to have insisted on Plaissetty mantles being 
installed.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not vesponsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 





Blue Water Gas at Ilford—and Elsewhere. 


Sir,— Considering the ‘‘ JouRNAL’s’’ ‘‘ Notable Experiences with 
Blue Water Gas at Ilford,’’ and our past journalistic relations, I ex- 
pected your denunciation of my ‘‘ denunciations’ when my original 
statement was published. It seems scarcely so apt as a sequel to: 
‘* We heartily welcome the full, lucid, and peculiarly interesting con- 
tribution that Mr. A. G. Glasgow has made to our columns. .. . 
It is in the interests of truth and knowledge tbat those whose state- 
ments and acts he calls in question should meet his charge fully, 
candidly, and in a like bold spirit.’’ Possibly this change of front is 
due to the disappointing character of the replies, which leave my 
“charge ’’ unrefuted. 

I have previously experienced your criticism of my words, when 
facts were stubborn ; but, in the present instance, you would appa- 
rently place phrases first, and facts nowhere. You object to calling 
‘a spade a spade,” ‘‘ whether it is justified or not.’’ Surely, if it be 
justified,’ that settles the matter; and, in my code, the practices I 
have described not only justify but demand (and will always receive) 
plain, unvarnished, and unmistakable language. I, on the other 
hand, object to calling a spade a spade, if (save the bull) it be not a 
spade; but you scarcely seem to share this objection. You would 
calla pecuniary discrepancy of 115 per cent.—i.e., between 3°48d. and 
7-5d.—a difference in ‘‘ views.’’ I doubt if this explanation would be 
held to justify such a deficit in the cash.till. 

I think you also misapprehend the nature of my statement, when you 
characterize it as ‘‘impassioned.’’ On the contrary, this statement is 
the carefully considered result of a cumulative experience extending 
over some five years, during which time repeated efforts have been 
made to stop Continental misrepresentations by the Dellwik promoters, 
as particularized in my statement. When these practices were finally 
imported into England, Mr. Humphreys and I judged that stern 


| measures were necessary ; and, far from finding anything to qualify 


in my communications, I am rather disposed to question if I have 
fully discharged our responsibilities in the circumstances. 

Already 3$d. per 1000 cubic feet is becoming generally accepted as 
the cost of blue water gas ; and I notice that the current issue of the 
‘‘ Builder’’ bases emphatic conclusions upon the statement ‘* plain 
water gas costs only 34d. or less ’’—perhaps drawn, with hasty con- 
fidence, from your columns. 

But however that may be, I have accomplished my purpose, and 
shall make no further demands upon your space. I shall redeem my 
promise to ‘‘ Califaccion’’ when he addresses me privately, over his 
own signature; but your ‘‘several gas engineers’’ need no longer 
hesitate, on my account, to work their will in your columns. 


38, Victoria Street, S.W., March 21, 1903. A. G. GLAscow. 





Sir,—Mr. Glasgow has again favoured us with a further article on 
the above subject, which once more unfortunately misses the chief 
point. There cannot be any value in endeavouring to arrive at costs 
until the possibility of the same work being performed on two different 
machines has been proved. 

In Mr. Glasgow’s original article (see ‘‘ JouRNAL’’ for Feb. 1o, 
p. 351) the crux of the matter, I take it, lies in the words: ‘‘ I do not 
think I need go into further detail when I unqualifiedly deny ‘ 
the assertion which attributes comparative inferiority to the technical 
working of the standard Lowe generator.’’ 

Now the distinctive claim for the other system has been a certain 
make of blue gas per ton of coke; and, therefore, I would ask Mr. 
Glasgow, Can he do the same with the Lowe generator? When this 
has been proved, I think it will be time to go into the matter of the 
relative cost for the similar work done. 

With regard to Mr. Glasgow’s wish to have the run of a coke heap 
and plant for demonstration purposes, this I do not think is in order. 
It is essentially a preliminary to the claim above mentioned, of equality 
of the respective plants ; and once more I would call for the figures 
which Mr. Glasgow must have had before him when he denied the 
comparative inferiority. 

As to the experience of fifteen years ago, of ‘‘fuel’’ gas in the 
ery thisis beside the immediate point, and moreover ‘‘ much 
water has flowed under the bridge since then.”’ 

March 19, 1903. 8 CALIFACCION. 





Sir,— With reference to the discussion which has been waged round 
Mr. Glasgow's attack on blue water gas, perhaps my results with the 
Lewes process of admitting blue water gas through the retorts may be 
of interest. 

_ To begin with the question of cost. Our cost for blue water gas 
into the holder works out as follows :— 
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The plant has a capacity of 300,000 cubic feet per 24 hours, but is 
worked during the day shift only, and not every day. 

Dealing with the cost of labour, a water gas maker is employed at 
48. per day, and a boy at ros. per week. Coke is charged at 11S. per 
ton (the average value here), and our average make per ton of coke to 
date is just 60,000 cubic feet. This figure would be much higher, of 
course, were we able to work the plant regularly, as there is naturally 
a waste of coke while the generator is standing. 

The extra cost of benzol required to carburet the mixed gas is equal 
to 394d. per 1000 cubic feet; thus making a total cost for the water 
gas, plus enrichment, of 7:21d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

To these figures should be added, according to Mr. Glasgow, purifi- 





cation, wear and tear (including a proportion on the whole of the 
works), proportionate expense of exhausting and share of management, 
office, yard, and incidental expenses. My purification charges last 
year worked out to o-96d. per 1000 cubic feet. As we shall probably 
average 20 per cent. of water gas, a fifth of this will, I take it, satisfy 
Mr. Glasgow as the share for the water gas, although considering the 
preponderance of impurities in coal gas as compared with water gas, 
it is unfair to the latter. This will give purification o:10d. 

I have not had the plant long enough to say what the cost of wear 
and tear is going to be ; but judging by its condition up to date, the 
item will not be a large one. Repairs and maintenance on the works 
last year cost us 2'35d. per 1000 cubic feet. A fifth of this will equal 
o°47d. A fifth part of the exhausting charges would equal o*o4d., and 
of management, office, &c., 093d. Therefore, in addition to the cost 
of water gas, plus enrichment, which I have given, we may add— 
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Cost of water gas, Plusenrichment. . . . 7°21 
Tees. « e 9°34d. 


The cost of our coal gas last year, inc’uding the same charges, worked 
out at 16°16d. 

When going into the question of water gas, we could’not satisfy our- 
selves that we could produce carburetted water gas on the Lowe system 
any cheaper than, if as cheap as, coal gas, nor do I see reason to alter 
that opinion to-day. On the other hand, blue water gas could be pro- 
duced by the Dellwik plant very cheaply ; and Professor Lewes’s idea 
of introducing it through the retort, so that it might gather some of its 
enrichment from the richer hydrocarbons which condense into the tar, 
and also prevent the cracking up of others, seemed to usa feasible one. 
We are now thoroughly satisfied with the results obtained from this 
system ; and I have no doubt as to the correctness of Professor Lewes’s 
theory. As our results are somewhat startling, I give the figures, first 
of a careful working test made by Professor Lewes’s assistant (Mr. 
Hills), and, secondly, of a week’s working here. We have gradually 
improved on our results from the Lewes process, and have now, for 
nearly a month past, obtained a make per ton of coal gas alone (de- 
ducting the water gas added) of over 12,000 cubic feet. Previous to 
the use of water gas, our make averaged about 11,000 cubic feet per ton. 
I may say that all coal is weighed into the retort-house, and the water 
gas admitted to the retorts is measured. 


Test by Mr. Hills, Feb. 27, 1903. 


Coalcarbonized. .. . 31°07 tOns 
Total purified gasmade . . 528,000 cu. ft. 
Total crude water gasadded. . . 144,000 _ ,, 
Make per ton, deducting watergas . . . . 12,359 55 
Make per ton, including watergas . .. . 16,993; 
ie Saal em gt ec e wt 37°5 per cent. 
SD ee ee ee eee ore <a 
Illuminating power (unenriched) I1‘13 candles. 
Candle-feet per ton Oe” Shae 37,826 
Calories per cubic foot, gross. . ... . 130°5 
Calories per cubic foot, met ..... . 118°8 

One Week’s Working Results. 
ee es 2B eg gs ce 6. 
Total purified gas made . oe ae 6 6 Sa 
‘ee ee © ew ae OS 459,000 _ ,, 
Make per ton, deducting watergas ... . 12,205 15 
Make per ton, including watergas ... . 14,638 _,, 
ee I 7 0. ke sw we ee 8 19°05 per cent. 
I a a oo ge) ce ae os i 


Illuminating power (enriched). . . . . . 15°40 candles 
Gallons of benzol added per 1000 cubic feet (total) o°0o81 


These results make me thoroughly satisfied with the adoption of blue 
water gas. The only point on which I canseethat Mr. Glasgow scores 
is with regard to calorific value. There is, of course, bound to be a 
reduction with the admixture of blue water gas. In our case, when 
using 37 per cent., we had a reduction in calorific value of 11 per cent. 
But so far I have not observed any bad effects either with incandescent 
burners or stoves. The whole of our street lighting is incandescent ; 
and, if anything, the use of water gas seems to brighten the light from 


-these. Gas-fires are, I think, most likely to be affected, seeing that 


many are anything but perfect ; but there has been no trouble with 
them so far as I am aware. I have a Kern fire (which is as perfect a 
gas-fire as I think there is) in my house ; and this has stood the various 
percentages of water gas with equanimity. 

Mr. Glasgow may call it tricking if he will. But the tendency of the 
age is towards a lower illuminating power and cheaper gas; and the 
Lewes process is a step towards this ideal. 


Tipton, March 20, 1903. SIDNEY O. STEPHENSON. 





Si1r,—I do not profess to be a champion of the cause of blue water 
gas; but, in the interests of the gas industry, Iam anxious that accurate 
figures should be published as to the cost of production at Ilford, and 
therefore append what I consider a fair estimate, based on the lines laid 
down by Mr. Glasgow. 

Wear and Tear.—Mr. Glasgow’s figure (viz., a proportion of the total 
maintenance, wear and tear, &c.) on the whole works, according to 
last half-year’s balance-sheet at Ilford, amounts to 780d. per 1000 
cubic feet sold ; this abnormally high figure being due to the rebuilding 
of regenerators, and to converting the whole of No. 2 retort-house from 
direct fires to regenerative furnaces. The total cost of wear and tear 
on the water-gas plant alone for the half year did not amount in all to 
£5; and an allowance of o-5d. per 1000 cubic feet should be a very 
liberal sum under this head. 

Management, Office, Yard Expenses —The production of 500,000 cubic 
feet of water gas per diem, with one man, in place of ten men with 
coal-gas plant, and the reduction by almost one-half of the coke sales 
entered through the books, or loaded out of the yard, most gas managers 
will agree ought to reduce office and yard expenses. 
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Extra Cost of Making Test.—This was certainly 0'3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet more than average working; and therefore the total cost of manu- 


facturing blue water gas at Ilford is as under, viz. :— 
Pence per 1000 








Cubic Feet. 

Labour, coke, water, oil, as per test, Alus 20 per cent. 
as per Mr. Glasgow’s suggestion. . . . . +. + 4°00 
Boiler fuel erent eae oe mea be 0°25 
Purification (one-fourth of 0°62d.) 0°16 
Wear and tear “Ek seer tee aa 0°50 
Proportion of exhausting expenses . oe 0°50 
Management, yard expenses. . .....:+ © nil 
5°41 
Less extra cost of making test 0*30 
5°11 


These I consider ‘‘ the true facts of the case,’’ and with ‘‘ the net 
cost of coal gas not less than 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet at Ilford,’’ and 
the results obtained by its use, there is an undeniably strong case for 
blue water gas at Ilford. To allay Mr. Glasgow’s surprise as to ‘‘ the 
net cost of coal gas at Ilford,’? I append an instructive comparison. 





Per 1000 Cubic Feet of Gas Sold. 



































— Gas- , Tottenham 
light Ilford Gas W = and Edmon- 
and Coke | Company. Comnene ton Gas 
Company. pany+ | Company. 
aie ae BS te Ta aR ae 
Coaland oil . oe se wee 1 6°67 I 3°09 
Purification . ® «ss | © O6s | O 2°SO © 0°72 
Salaries J. ab @ ay | 0 0°64 | O 0°44 oO 0°52 
eee a es 6 os SR oe ee | o 4°58 O 2°30 
1 8°20 | I 11°65 | @ x°29 | 1 6°63 
Coke and breeze 0 6'03 | Oo 6°77 Oo 6°42 | 0 3°67 
a. + ss Oo I°2I Oo 1°29 So t°s7 | © Oot 
Liquor Oo 1°59 | oO 1°04 | O 1°64 | O 0°67 
| o 8°83 | o 9g'IO | Oo 9°43 | o 5°25 
Cost of manufacture, less| | | 
wear and tear, and less) | 
residuals . . . | o11°37 | 1 2°55 | 1 3°86 r 1°38 
| | 








Many circumstances, too numerous to mention, specially favoured 
the adoption of blue water gas at Ilford. The scheme was considered 
by the Directors in the light of an experiment; and a very profitable 
one it has turned out to be. I must admit, however, that I am not at 
all satisfied that the whole question has been thoroughly thrashed out; 
and even yet, Mr. Glasgow may some day have the pleasure of com- 
peting for the erection of a carburetted water-gas plant on my recom- 
mendation. 

In order to obtain more exact and conclusive figures (?), I have had 
prepared a complete testing plant so as to thoroughly investigate the 
claims of what is known as the ‘‘ Lewes Process’’ (as far as Notting- 
ham is concerned). The testing plant is most complete in every detail ; 
and coal can be carbonized on a working scale—viz., in a through bed 
of six retorts 20 feet long (one of a bench of twelve). The plant has its 
own exhauster, condensers, washer, purifiers, meter, and holder, &c., 
with tar and liquor wells specially adapted for measuringsame. The tar 
produced can also be distilled experimentally in a 16-gallon still. 

The blue water gas can be passed through a meter into one end of 
each of the six retorts; and I anticipate that accurate and conclusive 
results ought to be obtained. 

Change of superintendents and temporary absence of the chemist in 
charge of this plant has compelled me to postpone fora time the carry- 
ing out of these experiments. But I should be delighted to welcome 
Mr. Glasgow (or any other gentleman) to Nottingham to take part in 
these tests ; and he would thus have an excellent opportunity of demon- 
strating the relative value of the two processes, and of setting at rest 
once for all this very vexed question. 

I am delighted that he considers I have ‘‘ faced my predicament 
fairly,’’ but must submit that his reply as to the cost of carburetted 
water gas under similar circumstances is very evasive. Is he not able 
to give me the items under each head—viz., coke, oil, labour, water, 
wear and tear, &c.? Such information would be considered of great 
value by many engineers interested in the two processes. 


Nottingham, March 20, 1903. J. H. Brown. 


_ — 
—_— 


The Trafford Park Estate and Cheap Power Gas. 


S1R,—I note that you have again been led into a wrong statement 
with regard to the Trafford Park area. If you will refer to your issue 
of July 29, 1902, you will find a letter from me which states that 
Trafford Park is in the area of the Stretford Gas Company. Ina sub- 
sequent letter, I stated that a small portion of the area was supplied 
by the Salford Corporation; but as practically the whole of the 
manufacturing portion of the park is in the district of Stretford, the 
Salford Corporation have no powers to supply either gas or electricity 
in the area. The other portion—which is largely farming and grass 
land—is in the township of Davyhulme; and as this district was 
included in the Stretford Gas Act of 1862 and the Salford Corporation 
Act of the same year, we both claim the right of supply. Salford, 
however, have no powers to supply electrical energy in this part. 

With regard to the Trafford Park Power and Light Company, I 
think the ‘‘ Electrician ’’ has not taken the trouble to ascertain its facts. 
The electric lighting and power portion of the Park Company’s busi- 
ness is, no doubt, flourishing; but the power gas producing plant is 
doing no business at all—in point of fact, it never has done, and the 
producers at this day are standing idle. 








The Stretford Gas Company are supplying illuminating gas for 
power and manufacturing purposes to eight of the largest firms within 
the park area. There seems to be no immediate probability of the 
Mond gas plant being put to work, as we are at the present moment 
preparing to fix two additional meters of large size for the Westinghouse 
works. 

The question of cheap gas for power has been agitating the minds of 
local gas engineers—especially Mr. Meunier, of Stockport—for some 
considerable time ; and although Mr. Tobey may have been the first to 
‘* lead off,’’ it is very doubtful if he is the first to conceive the idea. | 
do not wish to detract from the honour of the Malton Gas Company, 
but a to point out that other people have been working in the 
same direction. 

Stretford, March 18, 1903. H. Kenprick. 


—_— 
— 





Trustees and Investments in Debenture Stock. 


Si1r,—I should like to draw attention to an error which is frequently 
being made in the drafting of particulars of sale of debenture stock, 
In the particulars of stock offered for sale by public auction at the 
Mart within the last few weeks, I find the following paragraph :— 


By the ‘‘Debenture Stock Act, 1871"’ it is provided that, where a 
power has been given, or shall be given, to trustees to invest trust funds 
in mortgages or bonds of a company, such power shall include a power 
to invest such funds in the debenture stock of such company. 


The Act quoted was wholly repealed by the Trustee Act, 1893 (56and 57 
Vic., cap. 53). In this later Act will be found a clause somewhat 
similar to the above in sub-section 2 of section 5. 

As the particulars I refer to were issued under the authority not 
only of secretaries but of solicitors to gas companies, other secretaries 
may easily be misled, unless their attention is drawn to the mistake: 
and it is with the hope of effecting this purpose that I ask you to be 
good enough to find room for this letter in your columns. 


Gas Offices, Reading, March 20, 1903. ARTHUR H. Cane, Secretary. 











The Proposed New Gas-Works for Birmingham.—A statutory 
public meeting of the owners and ratepayers of Erdington was held 
last month (ante, p. 433), to determine whether or not the District 
Council should be supported in their resolution to oppose the clauses 
of the Birmingham Corporation (Omnibus) Bill which provide for the 
erection of gas-works at Bromford. The meeting decided, by a sub- 
stantial majority, against the expenditure of any public money in 
opposition to the proposal. A poll was, however, demanded ; and this 
has now been taken. The result was as follows: For the resolution of 
the Council to oppose the gas-works, 1366; against, 1097—-majority in 
favour of the Council, 269. Only about half the electors voted. 


Devonport Corporation and the Water-Works.—A report was pre- 
sented to the Devonport Corporation on Thursday respecting the 
progress of the negotiations for the acquisition of the water-works. 
The Town Clerk (Mr. A. B. Pilling) had been instructed to write to 
the Water Company, inviting them to state the amount for which they 
would be willing to dispose of their undertaking to the Corporation, so 
as to avoid the trouble and expense of arbitration ; the negotiations to 
be without prejudice, and not to be referred to in any subsequent pro- 
ceedings. Correspondence had also taken place between the Town 
Clerk and certain of the officers of the Company as to the continuance 
of their appointments under the Corporation. Three of the officers— 
the Secretary (Mr. Foster J. Bone), the Engineer (Mr. H. Frances), 
and Mr. W. Parr—had appointed Mr. Charles Hawksley to be Arbi- 
trator on their behalf to settle the compensation to be paid them for loss 
of income and office; while Mr. G. H. Hill was appointed Arbitrator 
on behalf of the Corporation. 


Gas Supply in the Colonies.—In the ‘‘JournaL’’ last week we 
gave some particulars in regard to the gas supply of Sydney and its 
suburbs, as recorded in the course of the proceedings at the half-yearly 
meeting of the Australian Gaslight Company. We are now in a posi- 
tion to supplement them by others furnished by the reports of the 
Maryborough (Queensland) and Wellington (New Zealand) Gas Com- 
panies. In the former, it is stated that the profit for the half year 
ending the 31st of December amounted, with the unappropriated 
balance, to £1065, of which £1027 was available for distribution. The 
Directors recommended a dividend for the six months at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum, which left {255 to be carried forward. The 
Wellington Company had a substantial increase in the consumption of 
gas, and a satisfactory year’s working, in 1902, and, as the result, there 
was a divisible balance of £16,853 at the close. A dividend of ros. per 
share on the fully-paid shares and 5s. per share on those partly paid up 
was declared in a a and the Directors recommended the payment of 
similar amounts for the rest of the year. 


Incandescent Gas Lighting in Kensington.—At the meeting of 
the Kensington Borough Council last Tuesday, the Works Committee 
reported that they had had before them a letter from the Gaslight and 
Coke Company, suggesting the adoption of incandescent gas lighting 
in all lamps in the borough at present fitted with flat-flame burners, 
and forwarding draft form of agreement which the Company were pre- 
pared to enter into with the Council, whereby the initial cost of the 
adaptation of the system to 2000 lamps with ‘‘ Windsor ’’ pattern lan- 
terns, amounting in the aggregate to £4200, would be advanced by the 
Company to the Council, free of interest, repayable in four to five 
years, by equal quarterly instalments—the Company to maintain the 
lamps, mantles, &c., at the rate of {1 8s. 6d. per lamp per annum. 
As the attention of the Committee had been called to certain difficul- 
ties which would arise if the Company’s offer were accepted, they re- 
ccmmended that this should not be done; and their suggestion was 
acted upon without discussion. Subsequently, it was decided that a 
number of lamps in various streets should be fitted with ‘‘ Kensington ”’ 
lanterns and incandescent gas-burners, at an estimated cost of £243. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE COMMITTEE ROOMS. 





Tue Select Committee work on Private Bills was slow in making a 
substantial commencement this year. The first Committee to sit was 
from the Lords; and they opened the ball on Thursday—quite three 
weeks later than last year. Their Lordships have had the whole range 
of Committee rooms to themselves until to-day, when two Commons 
Committees start the consideration of the groups of Bills referred to 
them. But altogether there is apparently no great disposition to hurry 
things forward ; and there is every prospect that the labours of the 
session in this direction will be passed through in easy stages. So far 
as the London group of gas measures are concerned, it is stated that 
they will not be taken until after the Easter recess. 


On assembling on Thursday, the Lords Com- 
Agreements. mittee referred to found a nice slice of luck 
awaiting them—the non-appearance of parties in no less than four of 
the Gas Bills which were in the list of measures entrusted to their 
scrutiny relieving them of their consideration. The first was the Chard 
Corporation Gas and Electricity Bill, which is to authorize the pur- 
chase of the undertaking of the Gas Company, in accordance with the 
provision made in the Company’s Act of last session. The Company 
had petitioned against the Bill; but the petition was withdrawn, and 
s> the Bill proceeds as an unopposed measure. Then there were the 
two Nantwich Bills—one by the Gas Company (a limited concern) for 
incorporation and powers of an ordinary character, and the other by 
the District Council for compulsory powers of purchase. The Com- 
pany have withdrawn their Bill and their opposition to that of the 
District Council; they having practically agreed to the sale of 
their undertaking on arbitration terms and on the basis of compul- 
sory sale. They are also to receive a certain amount in respect of 
the costs incurred in the promotion of their own Bill and in oppo- 
sition to that of the Council. Then the British Gaslight Company 
are promoting a Bill (practically a Money Bill) for sanction to expend 
further capital on their Norwich station. The Corporation asked Mr. 
William A. Valon (Messrs. W. A. Valon and Son) to report to them on 
the provisions contained in the Bill, with the object of obtaining modi- 
fications and amendments in connection with some of the clauses, more 
especially those relating to capital and the power to control the laying 
of pipes in private streets. After considering Mr. Valon's report, the 
representatives of the Corporation and the Company (including Mr. 
Corbet Woodall) met at a round-table conference at Messrs. Sherwood’s 
office, at which most of the disputed points were agreed to; and a final 
agreement was arrived at in the course of correspondence between the 
Agents—Messrs. Sharpe and Co. representing the Corporation. This 
also has avoided the necessity of bringing the Bill before a Com- 
mittee. Perhaps the Chairman of the Company (Mr. Horsley Palmer) 
will have something to say as to the nature of the terms of agreement 
at the meeting of the shareholders to-morrow. The Ipswich Gas 
Company’s Bill was in the list of Bills set down to come before one of 
the Commons Committees which commence sitting to day. Astrenuous 
effort, however, was made, both by the Company and the Corporation, 
to settle their differences without appearing before the Committee ; 
and, as the result of several consultations between the parties, the 
opposition to the Bill was finally withdrawn yesterday. The Com- 
pany were advised by Mr. Corbet Woodall, and the Corporation by 
Mr. William A. Valon; the Parliamentary Agents for the parties 
being Messrs. Dyson and Co. for the Company, and Messrs. Sharpe 
and Co. for the Corporation. As will be seen, too, the Gorleston and 
Southtown Gas Company have escaped conflict with the Corpora- 
tion by concessions which were not detrimental to their interests. It 
is also stated that in connection with certain other measures to which 
Opposition has been entered, the parties are on the verge of amicable 
settlement. The more of this kind of thing—in view of the saving of 
heavy expense and time—the better, where a peaceful solution of differ- 
ences can be arrived at without hurt to the interests of promoters. 


_ The whole of the first day’s sitting was con- 
Badan = Sagan sumed in the discussion of the Bill of the Ply- 

; mouth and Stonehouse Gas Company ; but the 
only opponents were the East Stonehouse District Council. It was 
altogether a curious position for this little body to be in, seeing that 
the governing authority of Plymouth itself had not found anything 
sufficiently objectionable in the measure to call for representation 
before their lordships. The most, however, was made of the fact that 
the Corporation reserve their right of appearing in opposition in the 
Lower House; but if the proposals of the Bill had been considered 
at all detrimental to the interests of the larger community, the Cor- 
poration would have certainly taken the precaution of fighting the 
measure on the first opportunity. The Company, however, have 
served the town well; and, with gas at 1s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, and 
proposals in the Bill which will tend to even further reduction, the 
Corporation cannot fail to have respect for, and confidence in, the 
management of the undertaking. The intentions of the Bill are simple. 
The three main objects are to extend the limits of supply to Plymstock, 
to obtain authority to raise additional capital to the extent of £100,000, 
with one-third borrowing power, and to reduce the illuminating power 
of the gas from 15 candles to 14 candles, which is merely a reversion 
to the standard that existed prior to 1894. Regarding this. proposed 
lowering of the illuminating power, the Company did not—the saving 
on t candle being so small—propose any monetary consideration to the 
consumers in respect of it, but naturally it will tend to a reduction of 
Price. The petitioners objected to the reduction; or, on the other 
hand, if it was considered desirable to allow it, then they requested 
that provision should be made for the supply of suitable burners 





to the consumers. This was readily conceded by the Company ; 
and a clause was inserted in the Bill requiring them to supply to all 
consumers not using incandescent burners, at any time within twelve 
months after the passing of the Act, a sufficient number of bur- 
ners suitable in all respects for the consumption of gas of the 
prescribed power. This met the opposition on the one point. As to 
the other matters, however, the contentions of the petitioners were 
frivolous. Over-capitalization was alleged ; but the price of gas and 
the actual facts stand as a reproof to this crass ignorance. However, 
the opponents wanted the proposed new capital reduced. The 
humorous idea was also advanced that extensions should be paid for 
out of profits, and not capital. But where the consumers would have 
come in under such an arrangement, the petitioners omitted to state. 
Among minor points, objection was also raised to the establishment of 
a renewal fund, which the District Council failed to see would be 
advantageous in assisting in the prevention of upward variations in 
the price of gas. In this connection, Mr. Corbet Woodall (who gave 
evidence for the Company) supplied the information that he had only 
found four precedents for a renewal fund; but the proposal merely 
made the present custom of accumulating a suspense account a legiti- 
mate arrangement. 


: The only point upon which the District Council 
pf ng —— can he conneenabaad (though congratulations 
* cannot compensate them for the expenses in- 
curred) is that their opposition produced some interesting, albeit con- 
flicting, statements on the questions of the supply by the Company of 
carburetted water gas and the reduction of the calorific power of gas 
consequent on a lowering of illuminating power. The percentage of 
carburetted water gas supplied by the Company is about 40; and the 
petitioners made the amusing propositions that, as it was deleterious 
to health, its manufacture should be prohibited, or, if allowed, it 
should only be on condition that there was a reduction in the price 
charged for it. For the first time in history (if we remember rightly), 
they asked for provision being made for the testing of the calorific 
power of the gas, and the imposition of penalties in case of default. 
This is a big point for East Stonehouse to be the first to raise; and it 
is one—if necessary—rather for general legislation than for infliction 
in the case of individual Companies. When an instance arises of an 
application for a considerable reduction of illuminating power, 
then will be a reasonable opportunity for asking for an inquiry 
regarding the loss in the calorific value of the gas; but in a case of 
a relapse to the extent of only a single candle, there is something 
rather absurd in the idea. However, now that the matter has been 
introduced as a subject for argument in the Parliamentay Committee 
rooms, we may be sure that the last has not been heard of it. The 
evidence on the subject showed divergent views and experiences. The 
Chairman of the Company (Mr. J. A. Bellamy) assured their Lordships 
that a number of tests in Plymouth disclosed the fact that 13-candle 
gas had the same heating power as 15-candle. In a reduction from 
15 to 14 candle power, Mr. Corbet Woodall asserted that the difference 
in calorific power was so minute as to be not worth considering ; and, 
moreover, notwithstanding the large proportion of carburetted water 
gas supplied at Plymouth, he stated that the calorific value of the gas 
was 530 British thermal units, as compared with 550 in the case of the 
pure coal-gas supply of the South Metropolitan Company. On the 
other hand, from the books of the West Bromwich Gas Department, 
Mr. E. H. Stevenson had gathered that, when the proportion of water gas 
was 124 per cent., the calorific value of the gas was lowered from 655 
to 625 units ; and he is of opinion that a minimum calorific power should 
be prescribed for all gas undertakings. It was clear from his evidence 
that Mr. Stevenson is not responsible for the suggestion in the petition 
that the manufacture of water gas should be prohibited. Again, Mr. 
W. C. Young, one of the Gas Examiners of the Corporation of London, 
is satisfied that a reduction from 15 to 14 candles in the illuminating 
power will reduce the heating value by one-fifteenth—or, in round 
figures, by 10 per cent. In experiments, he has obtained results vary- 
ing from 8 to 11 per cent. ; and his opinion is that a minimum calorific 
value of 600 units should be prescribed. However, the discussion of 
the subject produced no result so far as the petitioners were concerned ; 
and with the agreed amendments—the principal one of which is as to 
the supply of burners—the Bill proceeds. 


Although the more important Bill from Ply- 

Hexham Gas. mouth was disposed of in one sitting, the 
learned Counsel engaged on the small measure introduced by the 
Hexham Gas Company could not succeed in engineering it through in 
a similar time. The trivial points raised and laboured on the part of 
the representatives of the Hexham District Council were responsible 
for this. The whole of Friday was taken up, and a portion of yester- 
day, with the Bill; and yet, when the detail is sifted out, we have only 
left the question of the initial price as the real point in dispute. The 
Company, who are within a hain hundred pounds of the end of their 
capital, asked for power to raise an additional £30,000, with one-third 
loan. They also desired to consolidate and convert their capital into 
an equivalent 5 per cent. stock, and asked for the sliding-scale clauses, 
with an initial price of 3s. 6d., and 1s. more outside the area of Hex- 
ham. In addition to the District Council, the Corbridge Gas Company 
were opponents; but they only sought protection in respect of the 
authority asked by the promoters to supply gas in bulk outside their 
limits. The latter were prepared to give the Corbridge Company an 
undertaking not to trespass upon their district ; but the petitioners were: 
only to be satisfied by a provision in the Bill, which the promoters did 
not, for various reasons, think they were in a position to consent to. 
Regarding the opposition of the Hexham Council, in view of the excel- 
lent way in which the Company have been managed, their position was. 
not by any means a strong one, though it was manifest the Committee 
were—at any rate, at one part of the proceedings—a little in sympathy 
with their desire to get a reduction of the proposed initial price. In 
addition to this question, the Council objected to the conversion of the: 
capital into stock, in view of the possibility that they might desire. 
to purchase the undertaking at some time—when, there was not the: 
slightest notion. They also made the (for these days) novel suggestion. 
that the provision in the Act of 1881 with regard to the appointment. 
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of Directors should be amended, so as to provide that the number of 
the Directors should be seven, and so that they should be entitled 
to appoint a certain proportion of the Directors; also that some 
provision should be inserted restricting the minimum rate of interest 
upon moneys to be raised hereafter on mortgage. They further asked 
for the repeal of the electric lighting powers held by the Company 
under their Act of 1881. But, as said, the central point of discussion 
was the initial price. The figure proposed in the Bill was 3s. 6d. ; 
and the price of gas is now 3s. 2d., which, by discounts, is brought 
down to 2s. 114d. To conciliate the opponents, the Company offered 
to reduce the initial price to 3s. 4d.; but this was not satisfactory, 
although it left them with really little margin above the selling price 
of gas. On the suggestion of the Committee, the Company gave the 
matter further consideration, and offered another 1d., making it 3s. 3d. ; 
but the Council held out for the monstrous drop to 2s. 8d , which Mr. 
E. H. Stevenson endeavoured to defend. On the side of the Company, 
Mr. Joseph Hepworth (who is a Director), Mr. Herbert Lees (the 
Manager), and Mr. Corbet Woodall appeared ; and they considered 
that 3s. 4d. was an exceedingly reasonable figure. On the same point, 
this particularly sage remark fell from Mr. Woodall: ‘‘ If the Company 
are to be punished by having their standard price fixed at a low figure 
because they have succeeded in reducing the price of gas to a low 
point, it will be an object-lesson for gas companies making applica- 
tion to Parliament in future.’’ The addresses of Council were heard 
yesterday morning; but very early the Chairman of the Committee 
interrupted with the remark that they did not wish to learn anything 
more about the electrical powers possessed by the Company, as they 
saw no reason why they should repeal them. Also with regard to the 
protection of the Corbridge Gas Company, they were not disposed to 
amend the Bill. The decision of the Committee was that the Bill 
should proceed, but that the initial price should be 3s. 2d.—a penny 
below the figure to which the Company had, on the suggestion of the 
Committee, previously consented to go. The Council could hardly 
have expected that the Committee would countenance their ridiculous 
request for 2s. 8d. The usual report of the proceedings will be pub- 
lished next week. 
Wisdom at The people of Gorleston and Southtown are to 
Gorleston be congratulated on having their local affairs 
: governed by a Corporation and their gas sup- 
plied by a Company whose relations, it would seem, are dominated by 
a reasonableness that might with advantage be emulated in many other 
parts of the country. The Company have this year a Bill in Parlia- 
ment of an ordinary character; but, advised by Mr. William A. Valon 
and their Parliamentary Agents, the Corporation desired several modi- 
fications in the clauses. Negotiations followed, and finally there was 
a conference, at which a Sub-Committee of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, the Town Clerk, Parliamentary Agents, and Mr. Valon were 
present on behalf of the Corporation, and the Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. E. H. Stevenson, and the Parliamentary Agents attended on behalf 
of the Company. The outcome of this happy method of discussing 
vis-d-vis the points in question has been an agreement, which, fair 
and harmless to the Company, has saved the ratepayers the expense 
of opposition in the Committee rooms, where day by day during the 
sittings costs are piled up with merciless vigour over the most trivial 
matters. The sensible agreement arrived at in this case—credit for 
which must be largely due to the two experts named—should serve as 
a lesson for, and reproof to, bodies who are less amiably disposed one 
towards the other. 
The It may be useful for the edification of such 
Concessions bodies to run over the main points of the agree- 
: ment, to show the nature of the requirements 
of the Corporation, and how they were met by the Company. Clauses 
5 and 8 of the Bill would have given the Company power to erect gas- 
holders and store gas on any land wherever situate (not exceeding 
5 acres) which they might in future agree to purchase. The clauses 
are to be so modified as to render the power conditional on the consent 
of the Corporation, or, failing such ‘consent, on the consent of the 
Board of Trade. Clauses 9 and 20 provided for the raising of ad- 
ditional capital—viz., £54,000 of share capital, and £18,000 of loan 
capital. These amounts are to be reduced respectively to £40,000 and 
£13,333 6s. 8d. By the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, the Company 
had power to form a reserve fund to the extent of 10 per cent. on 
their nominal capital. Under the agreement, provision is to be made 
for limiting this to 10 per cent. on the paid-up capital, and also for the 
amount to be set aside for this purpose in any one year being restricted 
to I per cent. on the paid-up capital. Regarding dividends on future 
capital, clause 13 provided for the maximum dividend on new capital 
issued as preference shares to be 6 percent. This is to be altered to 
5 per cent. By the existing law, the Company had power to apply 
future profits to making up dividends already paid since 1876 to their 
maximum authorized amounts of 10 and 7 per cent. respectively. As 
the Company have not paid their maximum dividends, and in several 
years only a small proportion of them, this provision would, in all 
probability, have militated very considerably against future profits 
being used in reduction of the price of gas. The law is to be so modi- 
fied as to limit the power to pay arrears of dividends to the last ten 
years only—from 1893 to date. Clause 19 of the Bill, which was to 
empower the Company to form a renewal fund in addition to the 
reserve fund, is to be struck out. Then clause 20 has been amended 
so as to make the auction clauses applicable to loan as well as to share 
capital, which will prevent any sums obtained as premiums ranking as 
capital entitled to dividend. Clause 27 gives power to the Company 
to lay pipes in private streets ; and, it being considered that as it stood 
it might hamper the Corporation when coming to deal with the making 
up of such streets under the Private Streets Works Acts, it is to be so 
modified as to make its exercise subject to the approval of the 
Corporation. The power also to lay pipes in streets for ‘‘ ancillary 
purposes’’ is to be subject to the ‘‘ reasonable consent’’ of the Cor- 
poration. The maximum price of gas, too, is to be reduced from 6s. 
per 1000 cubic feet to 4s. gd. A further discount of 24 per cent. 


(making 17% per cent. in all) is to be allowed the Corporation upon the 
amount paid for gas for public lighting. This interesting agreement, 
it is almost needless to say, has been unanimously confirmed by the 
Town Council. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills read a second time: Derby Gas Bill, Shepshed Urban Dis- 
trict Gas Bill. 

Petitions have been presented against the following Bills :— 

Birmingham Corporation Bill, Bradford Corporation Bill, Derby 
Gas Bill, Harrow and Stanmore Gas Bill, North-Western Elec- 
tricity and Power Gas Bill. 

The Chairman of Committees informed the House on Thusrday 
that the promoters of the Nantwich Gas Bill did not intend to pro- 
ceed further with it. 

The Select Committee to whom had been referred the British Gaslight 
Company (Norwich) Bill, the Chard Corporation Gasand Electricity Bill, 
and the Nantwich Urban District Council Bill reported that they had 
not proceeded with the consideration of these Bills, no parties having 
appeared in opposition thereto. 


a 
—- 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Tuesday, March 17. 
GASLIGHT AND COKE AND OTHER BILLS. 


On tbe order for the second reading of the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany’s Acts Amendment Bill, 

Mr. JEFFREYS (the Deputy-Chairman of Committees) said this Bill, 
which was being promoted by the London County Council, sought 
to alter the standard price charged for gas by the Gaslight and Coke 
Company. The Council had every right to oppose the Bill of the 
Company which was also before the House; but it was a very unusual] 
thing to bring in a measure to revise a Company's prices—he was told 
it was unprecedented—and he felt it to be his duty to bring the matter 
before the House. He did not propose to divide the House against the 
Bill, because he understood that the promoters had in both cases agreed 
to lay the Bills before a Committee. 

The Bill was read a second time. 

The Gaslight and Coke Company Bill and the London County Council 
(General Powers) Bill also passed the second reading. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 

Bill read a second time and committed: Sheffield Corporation 
Bill. 
Bill withdrawn : West Sussex Water Bill, 

The East Ardsley Gas Bill, Ipswich Gas Bill, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Electric Supply Bill, North Middlesex Gas Bill, Sutton District Water 
Bill, and Walker and Wallsend Union Gas Bill have been referred toa 
Select Committee, consisting of Sir Henry Aubrey Fletcher (Chair- 
man), Mr. J. A. Dewar, Mr. Maccnochie, and Mr. Toulmin ; to com- 
mence their sittings to-day. 

The Bath Corporation Water Bill and the Hampton Court Gas Bill 
have been referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Mr. Tennant 
(Chairman), Mr. Shepherd Cross, Mr. Osmond Williams, and Mr. 
Ernest Gardner ; also to meet to-day. 


_- — 
—_ 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 


Thursday, March 19. 
PLYMOUTH AND STONEHOUSE GAS BILL. 


(Before the Earl of Dartrey, Chairman, the Earl of NortuHEsk, Lord 
LitForD, Lord Carew, and Lord SALTouNn.) 


This Bill is to enable the Company to extend their limits of supply, 
raise additional capital, alter the standard illuminating power of the 
gas, fix an initial price for the out-districts, and form a renewal fund. 


The Hon. J. D. FitzGreratp, K.C., and Mr. Honoratus Lioyp 
appeared for the promoters. The only petitioners against the Bill— 
the East Stonehouse Urban District Council—were represented by 
Mr. VESEY KNox. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, in opening the case, said that the Bill was pro- 
moted by the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company, and its main 
objects were to extend the limits of supply, raise additional capital, 
and vary the illuminating power. The Company had a good record, 
and had frequently been referred to in the Committee-rooms of Parlia- 
ment, because they supplied gas at a lower price than any other gas 
company in the kingdom. This was the more remarkable from the 
fact that they obtained their coal supply from Durham. Their 
price was lower than that charged by many of the large muni- 
cipalities. One of the reasons for this no doubt was that the capital 
was remarkably low in proportion to the volume of business done. 
The Company was incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1845, 
prior to which date the supply of gas in Plymouth and Devonport had 
been furnished by the United General Gas Company. In 1845, the 
Company were charging the very high price of 9s. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Some consumers in Plymouth, who were dissatisfied with this charge, 
formed the existing Company for the purpose of selling gas at a mode- 
rate price. They beganat 6s., and had gone on steadily decreasing the 
price till some years ago they arrived at 1s. 9d., at which figure it now 
stood. The Directors hoped that by continuing the policy of the past 
they would be able to beat the record, and make a further reduction. 
Owing, no doubt, to the low price charged, there had been a very large 
increase in consumption. In 1892, the total output was 640 million 
cubic feet ; and in 1902 it had risen to 970 millions—an increase of 
more than 300 million cubic feet in ten years. Plymouth was growing 
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largely; the population, which in 1891 was about 84,000, having in 
1901 risen to 107,000—half of the increase being due to the extension 
of the limits of the borough. Inthe present year, it was estimated that 
the population of Plymouth alone was about 111,000. In addition to 
Plymouth, the Company supplied the adjoining small town of Stone- 
house, and some other districts outside. Owing to the large increase 
n population, the manufacturing plant of the Company was now barely 
sufficient to meet the demand; and therefore contracts for further 
works, which would cost about £40,000, had been entered into. The 
tendency of the population in Plymouth, as in other large towns, was 
to move for residential purposes to the outskirts ; and on the west or 
north-west a place known as Crown Hill was springing up. There 
were large barracks capable of accommodating 2000 or 3000 men, and 
the civil population also was growing ; and one of the reasons why the 
roposed increase of capital was necessary was that the Company 
wished to carry their mains up to this district, and supply gas there. 
On the other side of Plymouth was the parish of Plymstock, which 
was connected with Plymouth by a toll-bridge over the Catwater. The 
Corporation of Plymouth had acquired the bridge, and were about 
to free it; and no doubt when this was done there would be a large 
development of building in the place for residential purposes. Under 
these circumstances, he asked the Committee to sanction the inclusion 
of Plymstock within the Company’s limits. It would not be possible 
to supply gas to Plymstock or to Crown Hill at the very low price at 
present charged in Plymouth and Stonehouse, for the reason that it 
would be necessary to incur considerable expenditure in extending the 
mains. It was therefore proposed to charge consumers in these outly- 
ing districts, following the precedent laid down in many other cases, a 
rate of 1s. per 1000 cubic feet more than was charged in Plymouth 
and Stonehouse. Even with this addition, the price would be very 
low. If the extra 1s. were charged at present, Plymstock would only 
be paying 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, which was less than the Gas- 
light and Coke Company were now charging in London. The people 
in Crown Hill and Plymstock recognized that, even at this rate, they 
would be getting very cheap gas indeed. The existing capital of the 
Company in shares and stock was £310,000. In addition to this they 
had borrowing powers to the extent of £90,000. There was £48,570 
of the capital unissued, and £20,000 of borrowing powers unexercised ; 
but they had entered into contracts amounting to £40,000, which 
would practically absorb the whole of the unissued stock. They asked 
for power to raise an additional £100,000 of capital; and, further, for 
authority to borrow to the extent of £33,333. They were, of course, 
under the auction clauses; so that from the consumers’ point of view 
there ought to be no objection to the increased capital powers asked 
for. [The learned Counsel gave a history of the auction clauses, and 
explained their operation.} On the capital issued under the auction 
clauses since 1879, premiums amounting to £55,000 had been received. 
It had been generally considered that Parliament should only give toa 
gas company capital powers sufficient to carry them on for twelve or 
fourteen years, so as to preserve parliamentary control. This Com- 
pany, however, owing to large increases in their district, had had to 
come much more frequently than that. An application to Parliament 
was an expensive matter; and the Company therefore did not wish to 
have to come so often as in the past. The witnesses would state that 
the capital now sought would not carry them on for more than the 
period named. The Company were under the sliding-scale, which was 
an arrangement favourable to the consumer. If the price of gas was 
lowered by 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, the shareholders, who at present 
received 7 per cent., were allowed to increase the standard rate by 
5s. per cent., and the stockholders were only allowed to increase their 
standard rate of dividend by j, or 2s. 6d. per cent. The result was 
that a reduction of 1d. in the price of gas in Plymouth meant £3700, 
out of which £420 or £430 was taken by the shareholders in the shape 
of increased dividend, and the residue went to the benefit of the con- 
sumers. He had mentioned the sliding-scale for the reason that from 
1879 to 1894 the illuminating power of the gas supplied by the Com- 
pany, under their Acts, was 14 candles; but in 1894, at the instance of 
the Corporation of Plymouth, it was raised to 15 candles. As the 
result of this experience, the Company had come to the conclusion 
that it was much better, both for the Company and the consumers, to 
supply gas of the lower illuminating power of 14 candles. They pro- 
posed in the Bill to follow the example of other gas companies, and go 
back to 14-candle gas which they supplied prior to 1894. The reason 
for this was that the Company used Durham coal, which naturally 
produced gas of about 14-candle power. If, then, they had to supply 
15-candle gas, they had to use means of enrichment. This entailed 
expense, which fell in great part upon the consumers, and retarded 
a reduction in price. On the other hand, the difference, from the con- 
sumers’ point of view, between 14 and 15 candle gas was so small, 
that for practical purposes it might be disregarded. If incandescent 
burners were used, the difference was imperceptible, and need not be 
taken into account. With an ordinary burner, it was so slight that the 
consumer was not able to detect it. Having described the method of 
enrichment (by means of carburetted water gas) adopted by the Com- 
pany, Counsel said the expense of raising the illuminating power to 
15 candles, as opposed to 14 candles, was about {1000 ayear. Parlia- 
mentary sanction to a reduction in the illuminating power of their gas 
had been obtained by the South Metropolitan, Commercial, and West 
Ham Gas Companies. He was not able to offer any concession in 
price, for the simple reason that the Company were only saving {1000 ; 
whereas a reduction in price by 1d. per 1000 cubic feet would cost 
£3700. But the consumer would benefit, for the reason that, if the 
£1000 for enrichment was saved, the Company would all the sooner 
be able to reduce the price of gas. These were the main objects of 
the Bill. Plymouth was the principal district of supply—taking nine- 
tenths of the gas, and the demand was rapidly increasing there; and 
neither from the Corporation of Plymouth nor from any of the con- 
sumers was there a petition against the Bill. : 

Mr. Vesey Knox: Have not they reserved their right to oppose the 
Bill in the other House ? 


Mr. FitzGERALD said that was so. They did not oppose in this 


ma ; but, of course, they had a right to oppose in the other if they 
se. 


The Company had agreed clauses with the Corporation. 





Mr. VEsEY Knox remarked that if his clients had agreed clauses, 
probably they would reserve their right to oppose. 

Mr. FirzGERALD said there was no opposition whatever from Ply- 
mouth. There had been no petition from the town in the House of 
Lords ; and this was a very favourable commentary upon the Bill as 
presented. The only petition was from the little town of East Stone- 
house—a small place lying between Plymouth and Devonport. It was 
by no means an increasing locality ; indeed, he believed that the last 
census showed that it was actually decreasing. The petition stated 
that the Company’s undertaking was over-capitalized, and that any 
extension which was required should be paid for out of profits, and not 
out of capital. He maintained that such allegations as this were only 
excusable by the ignorance of the person who made them. So far 
from it being the case that the concern was over-capitalized, the Com- 
pany’s capital in proportion to the business done was one of the lowest 
in the United Kingdom—lower than that of any of the great London 
Companies. The petitioners also urged that the capital should be re- 
duced, and that any extensions required should be paid for out of 
profits, and not out of capital. Toanyone who understood gas matters, 
such a suggestion was ludicrous. If all the extensions required by a 
large and prosperous company were paid for out of profits, and not 
out of capital, the price of gas could never be reduced, nor could any 
dividends be paid to the shareholders, because the whole of the profits 
would be required to meet the necessary extensions. Further, it was 
often the complaint of consumers that gas companies were not treating 
them fairly, because extensions were paid for out of profits instead of 
out of capital. The petitioners next objected to the manufacture 
and supply by the Company of carburetted water gas. They said 
that of 900 million cubic feet supplied to consumers 400 millions 
consisted of water gas, which was cheap to manufacture, but very 
deleterious to health, and the manufacture of which, in various parts 
of the country, had been condemned. They submitted that the manu- 
facture of water gas should be prohibited ; but, if allowed, it should 
only be on condition that the price was materially reduced, and that 
safeguards were imposed to prevent danger tohealth. This was amus- 
ing, because they started by declaring that water gas was deleterious 
to health, and then went on to say that its manufacture should only be 
allowed on condition that the price was reduced. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the price in Stonehouse ? 

Mr. FITZGERALD said it was the same as in Plymouth—ts. od. per 
1000 feet. Continuing, he stated that all gas companies in the king- 
dom were empowered to supply water gas if they liked to do so, and, 
in fact, it was supplied by a very large number of companies and local 
authorities. There was nothing in the Bill relating to water gas, and 
nothing special in Plymouth with reference to its use ; and he contended 
that the question was one which must be dealt with, if at all, by the 
Board of Trade under a General Act making regulations which would 
apply to gas companies all over the country. The Stonehouse Council 
also objected to any lowering of the illuminating power of gas. The 
reduction proposed, however, would save £10004 year in the manufacture 
of gas; and from this saving the consumers would gain a substantial 
benefit. If it increased the profits of the Company, it could only 
do so by producing a corresponding decrease, under the sliding- 
scale, in the price of gas. The petitioners urged further that if 
any reduction of the illuminating power was really desirable, a 
clause should be inserted putting on the Company the expense of 
providing new burners. He was not unprepared to meet the petition- 
ers on this point. If there were any consumers in Stonehouse whose 
burners were not suitable for 14-candle gas, the Company were quite 
willing, if called upon in the next twelve months, to supply them. The 
petitioners also urged that, as a larger quantity of gas was now used 
for heating and power purposes, it was of greater importance that it 
should be of full calorific value; and therefore they asked that it 
should be tested under their supervision, and provision made for the 
imposition of penalties in case of default. This was a request that 
their Lordships should do to the Company what, so far as he knew, 
had never been done in the case of any other. There was no such 
thing as testing for calorific power known in gas legislation; and why 
this Company should be singled out by Stonehouse for applying sucha 
test, he did not know. Lastly, the petitioners objected to the establish- 
ment of a renewal fund, and to the payment for renewals out of 
revenue. It was not proposed to pay for them otherwise than out of 
revenue ; and the object of a renewal fund was to prevent the expense 
of a particular renewal, which might be very heavy in one year, being 
thrown on the income of that particular year, the effect of which might 
be to raise the price of gas. This disposed of the petition. 

The following evidence was then given. 

Mr. J. A. Bellamy, examined by Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, said he was 
an ex-Mayor of Plymouth, and Chairman of the Plymouth and Stone- 
house GasCompany. He gave evidence bearing out the opening state- 
ment of Counsel. He said that Stonehouse was geographically only a 
very small portion of the Company’s district. On the basis of customers 
and gas supplied, it formed only about to per cent. of the total. There 
had been a large increase in the use of gas for heating and cooking 
purposes, and this growth was still continuing. During the last ten 
years, the Company had spent about £235,000; and he estimated that 
in the next ten years there would be a total expenditure of £160,000— 
£40,000 already owing for new plant, £50,000 for stoves, fires, and 
meters let out on hire, £30,000 for mains and meters, £30,000 for a 
new gasholder and tank, and £10,000 for working capital. To get the 
gas to outlying places involved laying mains through some districts 
where there was not a large population; and therefore it was con- 
sidered fair the Company should have power to charge an extra Is. per 
tooo cubic feet for gas supplied outside Plymouth and Stonehouse. 
To this, no objection had been raised. It was proposed to reduce the 
illuminating power from 15 to 14 candles, as the conditions had changed 
very much in regard to the use of gas. What was required now was 
heat for the purpose of rendering incandescent the mantles which were 
being so largely used. He thought it was a delusion that the pre- 
sent burners would not go well with the reduction in candle power ; 
but, if application were made to the Company within the next twelve 
months, they would supply new burners, so that the best use could 
be made of the altered quality gas that would be supplied. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. VEsEY Knox: The capital of the Company 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold was 3s. 6d. in 1891; but in 1901 it was 
more than double this figure. Of the total quantity of gas supplied, 
40 per cent. was water gas; but this was not more than was sent out 
in London—by the Tottenham Company. 

Mr. VEsEY Knox: That is a very exceptional case. 

Mr. FitzGERALD: You must not say it is very exceptional. 
pool gives 50 per cent. 

Mr, VEsEY Knox: The general proportion is about one-twelfth. 

Witness: I am not aware that it 1s, but it may be so. 

In further cross-examination, witness said 40 per cent. was a very 
safe quantity, though in proportion to the average it was relatively 
high. The more water gas there was in the mixture, the less was the 
heat the consumer would get, if they supplied water gas without oil, 
which increased the heating power. 

Mr. VesEy Knox: And so far as you reduce the illuminating power, 
you reduce the heating power ? 

Witness: Well, there isaratio. If you went from 15 to 10 candles, 
there would be a difference; but from 15 to 14 candles the difference 
is not considerable. 

Is not the difference in heating power 10 per cent.?—We madea 
number of tests in Plymouth which showed that 13-candle gas had 
the same heating power as 15-candle. I should object to a provision 
preventing the Company from reducing the thermal power of the gas 
below 600 British thermal units, as no other company are governed by 
such a provision. 

Are you not asking for what no other company have ever got—a re- 
duction in illuminating power without a reduction of standard price ? 
—I do not think any other company has asked for a reduction of 
1-candle power—from 15 to 14 candles. The reductions have been, 
I believe, from 16 to 14 candles. 

Then the reduction was 2d., or 1d. for each candle ?—Yes ; then the 
price at which the gas was supplied was 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, or 
double our price. A penny on 1s. 9d. is very different from 1d. on 
3s. 6d. With the low price charged at Plymouth, a reduction of 1d. 
on the standard would mean a loss of more than £3000, and a saving 
of only £1006. 

Mr. Corbet Woodall, examined by Mr, FitzGERALD, said he thought 
the bill was a very ordinary and simple one, which was necessary to 
enable the Company to carry on their work. The average rate of 
increase in the past ten years had been 4°33 per cent. The capital per 
million cubic feet of gas sold was £372. It was hardly to be expected 
that in the future the Company could keep to this very lowexpenditure, 
as the capital expenses of gas undertakings were increasing materially 
owing to the introduction of machinery, prepayment meters, &c. He 
had not, for two or three years past, estimated it at a less rate than 
£650 per million. In the present case, having regard to the singular 
success of the Company, he had put down {600 per million, against the 
existing expenditure of £372. Taking this figure, and allowing for the 
increase to go on at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for ten years, 
they would want £337,000 of additional capital. In that period the 
sale of gas would have grown to 1456 million cubic feet—an increase of 
562 millions. Multiplying 562 by 600, they had £337,000 as the 
capital that would probably be wanted in the next ten years. He 
was not consulted as to the amount of capital put into the Bill, or he 
would certainly have advised a larger sum. The difference between 
15 and 14 candle gas was very small indeed, even with an ordinary 
burner. The only justification for a reduction was that it would lower 
the cost of production, and the consumer would get the benefit of that. 
He could not understand the allegation in the petition that the Com- 
pany were over-capitalized ; and he thought it would be absolute folly 
to pay for extensions out of revenue instead of out of capital. Nor 
could he understand the allegation as to water gas, which had proved 
of immense value, as it gave a second source from which to manu- 
facture gas, and the result, in many cases, had been to reduce the 
price and produce gas of excellent quality. If a considerable reduction 
in the illuminating power were granted, it would be reasonable to have 
an inquiry as to the calorific value of the gas ; but for such adifference 
aS was now proposed there was absolutely no reason for making pro- 
vision to test. They could not lower the illuminating power without 
reducing the calorific value; but the difference was so minute, in a 
reduction from 15 to 14 candles, that it was not worth considering. 
Carburetted water gas had been introduced in a number of towns; 
but he knew of no instance in England where provision for testing for 
calorific value had been made. The proposal for a renewal fund was 
somewhat unusual; and he had only found four precedents for it. 
The cost of gas plant was now very heavy; and if it became necessary 
to rebuild any important part of the works, it would form a great 
burden if it had to be met in a short period. Where such expenditure 
was anticipated, the present custom was to accumulate a suspense 
account. The proposed renewal fund merely made such an account 
a legitimate arrangement contemplated by the Act. 

Cross-examined by Mr. VEesEy Knox: The daily capacity of the 
works, when those in progress were completed, would be 7 million 
cubic feet, or, allowing one-fifth as the margin of safety, 5,600,000 
cubic feet. The maximum daily output now was 4% millions. He 
allowed a margin of one-fifth instead of the customary 10 or 15 per 
cent., because of the unusual quantity of water gas used. He did not 
think there was danger of appreciable loss of illuminating or heating 
power in conveying gas from the works to Stonehouse. Heating 
value in gas was very important; but not more so than illuminating 
power. Carburetted water gas had less than half the heating power 
ef ordinary coal gas. The heating value was increased when an 
addition was made to the illuminating power. 

Mr. VEsEy Knox: A difference of 1-candle power will mean 10 per 
cent. in the heating power ? 

Witness : I am quite sure it will be impossible to show that there is a 
difference of 10 per cent. in heating value. 

What would vou put the difference at ?—The fact is, I am hard at 
work on that particular question now ; and the investigations are some- 
what perplexing, because they do not run quite on the same lines on 
all occasions. I think it almost impossible to lay down a rule here 
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which would guide the Committee in coming to a decision. The point 
I put is, that the difference between 15 and 14 candles is very little. 
The Company cannot afford to make any allowance for money in re. 
spect of it—that is to say, they cannot make a reduction of one-third of 
a penny in price; but the saving that would be effected would go to aid 
a reduction in the charge for gas. 

Suppose there is some considerable reduction in heating power (say, 
7 per cent.), would not the consumers be losers by the passing of this 
Bill ?—I think they would, granting a 7 per cent. reduction in calorific 
value, as against a gain of eight-ninths of the £1000. 

Cross-examination continued : The calorific value of the gas supplied 
by the Company was 530 British thermal units; and that of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company’s gas (pure coal gas), about 550 units, 
He could not tell absolutely what would be the reduction in the heating 
power if there was a lowering of the illuminating elements put into 
water gas, not having yet made a sufficient number of experiments to 
enable him to establish anything like a direct comparison. He had as 
high returns from 14 as from 15 candle gas, while in other cases they 
were different. But he had not yet obtained sufficient information to 
enable him to lay down a curve showing any relation between the two. 
He was quite satisfied, however, that the difference between 14 and 15 
candles was inappreciable. The calorific value of coal gas decreased 
with the illuminating power, and the alteration from 16 to 14 candles 
in the case of the South Metropolitan Gas Company meant a consider. 
able reduction. Questioned as to whether the Mond Company did not 
afford a precedent for the insertion of a test for the thermal power of 
gas, witness said Counsel was referring to a Company which started 
wholly and solely to supply gas for heating and motive power; there 
was no paralle between the two. The tendency of the Plymouth Com- 
pany in future would be to supply gas for purposes in regard to which 
heat was the main consideration. 

Mr. VEsEY Knox: Yet you object, in asking this advantage for the 
shareholders, to any provision which will ensure that the thermal 
power shall be kept up ? 

Witness : Because any provision that could be made would be out of 
all proportion to the value of the reduction to the Company. Fora 
saving of £1000 they could not possibly afford to allow 4d. per 1000 
cubic feet off the price of gas. 

Would you, as an expert, object, from the point of view of the con- 
sumer, to a provision which would compel the Company to keep up 
their thermal power toa certain standard ?—Certainly. Our knowledge 
is not yet sufficient for the purpose; and in this case I object to it 
emphatically, because the Company have shown that they are capable 
of managing their affairs in the interests of the consumers as well as 
of the shareholders. 

In further cross-examination, witness agreed the carry-forward was 
about £21,000. The Company had power also to form an insurance 
fund of 5 per cent. on their capital ; but they had not yet put anything 
to the fund. It was proposed to set aside an amount equal to Io per 
cent. of the capital for the renewal fund. In reply to a question as to 
what reason he had to give for asking for 15 per cent. of the capital 
for tenewal and insurance funds, against 10 per cent. which the 
Company were allowed to set aside under the old law, before the 
sliding-scale was introduced, he said he had none to give beyond what 
he had already stated—that the demands for expenditure on renewals 
were very heavy, and it was more convenient to put the money by in 
small amounts from year to year than to deal with it in large sums. 

In re-examination, witness said that in 1902 practically all the 
companies which applied to Parliament for new powers adopted the 
standard of 14 mend 1 which was rather higher than in Germany. 


Mr. FiTzGERALD said this was the case for the promoters. In order 
to meet his learned friend, he had had some clauses prepared, as 
follows :— 

The Company shall at any time within twelve calendar months after the 
passing of this Act, if and when required by any consumer of the gas 
supplied by the Company not using incandescent burners, supply and fix, 
free of charge to such consumer, a sufficient number of burners suitable in 
all respects for the consumption of gas of the illuminating power prescribed 
by this Act. Notice of the provisions of this section shall be given on each 
demand note of the Company sent out during the said period. 

Provided also that the Company shall not, by the exercise of any of their 
powers in regard to the expenditure of capital or otherwise within the area 
added to their limits of supply by this section, either increase the price 
charged for gas within the limits of supply of the Company, as the same 
existed prior to the passing of the Act of 1898, or prevent or hinder the 
reduction of that price under the provisions of the recited Acts. 


Mr. VEsEy Knox said these clauses met his objections on the points 
to which they related. He would now call evidence on the remaining 
points in dispute. 


Mr. E. H. Stevenson stated that, in his opinion, the Company did not 
need the capital sought. When the works in progress were completed, 
they would be able to make 6 million cubic feet ot gas daily, whereas 
the present maximum requirement was only 44 millions. Therefore 
there would be a surplus of from 1} to 2 million cubic feet daily ; and 
they would still have £30,000 in hand. Except for mains and meters, 
no capital would be required until the capacity of the works had been 
exhausted. The Company had over-estimated their growth in taking 
the increase at 5 percent.compound. In 1900, when the large increase 
of 14 per cent. took place, they had been spending money very largely 
on new consumers; but since then the number had largely decreased. 
The district was now practically ‘‘ saturated ;’’ and unless the Company 
grew very rapidly, they would not, in the next ten or twelve years, 
require the capital now sought. He had no objection to a reduction of 
the illuminating power to 14 candles, providing an equivalent was given 
to the consumers. He was surprised to find a company applying to 
Parliament for a lower illuminating power without a reduction in the 
standard price. 

Mr. Vesey Knox: Do you consider that, where so large a proportion 
of water gas is supplied, it is important the gas should be of uniform 
quality and heating power ? 

Witness : Yes; it really should be of uniform proportion—that is, the 
proportion of water gas to coal gas should always be the same. At 
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present, there is nothing to compel the Company to have it uniform. 
[ think this is the first case of a company using so large a proportion 
of water gas who have come to Parliament for a reduction of their 
candle power. Witness added that he had recently been staying at the 
gas-works at West Bromwich, where carburetted water gas was used, 
and the Manager had informed him that he could not put in more than 
12 or 13 per cent. of this gas without complaints from all users of gas- 
engines in the neighbourhood that the power was reduced, He saw 
from the books that the calorific value of the gas was lowered from 
655 to 625 units when the proportion of water gas was 12 per cent. 

In further examination, witness said all gas companies were selling 
more gas for heating, and there was no question that in future it would 
be of even lower illuminating power than the Plymouth Company were 
now asking. He saw no objection to that, if they were put under 
proper regulations, and charged a proper price. In his opinion, a 
company ought to be required to reduce the standard at the same time 
as they lowered the illuminating power ; and this had previously been 
insisted upon by Parliament. Further, he thought it would be advis- 
able for a minimum of calorific power to be prescribed for all gas 
undertakings. As to the carry-forward, it would be advantageous to 
the consumers that it should be limited to a certain amount; other- 
wise there was no possibility of pressure being brought to bear on the 
Company to reduce the price of gas. Provision limiting the carry- 
forward was made by Parliament in the Lea Bridge and Brighton 
cases. A reasonable sum witha company like this was about £12,000; 
but the actual amount—between {£13,000 and {£14,o00o—was larger 
than it ought to be. Hedid not think a renewal fund was required 
with a company of this magnitude ; but, if granted, it certainly should 
not exceed 5 per cent.—the amount they could now put to their insur- 
ance fund. It was unreasonable to ask for a 15 per cent. insurance 
and renewal fund. To carry the Company over twelve years, he 
would at most allow £100,000 of capital, in addition to the £30,000 of 
unexpended capital they now had. 

Cross-examined by Mr. FITZGERALD: He was not responsible for the 
allegations in the petition. He did not agree that the manufacture of 
water gas by the gas companies should be prohibited; it should be 
regulated. A large number of gas companies were in Parliament last 
year, but no calorific test was asked for or imposed. The time, how- 
ever, must come when Parliament would have to deal with new prin- 
ciples and ideas which arose in whatever trade might come before them ; 
and then a new precedent must be set. As to the Company’s carry- 
forward, he thought the greatest pressure of all might or might not be 
the fact that unless the Company reduced the price of gas they could 
not increase their dividend. A shareholder, however, might prefer an 
absolutely assured dividend of 11 or 12 per cent., and a large carry- 
forward, so that the dividend should be secure, rather than a reduc- 
tion in the price of gas with a larger dividend. 

Re-examined by Mr. VEsEy Knox: The Bill as it stood would cause 
a reduction in the heating power of the gas supplied, in consequence 
of a decrease in the hydrocarbons and an increase of the water gas. 
What the Company now supplied was a mixture of carburetted water 
gas and coal gas, and to.give it the necessary 15-candle power, they 
would have to add a certain quantity of oil which, to some extent, 
neutralized the effect of the water gas in lowering the heating power. 
Water gas was made luminous, and greater heating power imparted to 
it by the addition of vaporized oil. For the future it would be made 
less luminous, and would therefore possess less heating power. Con- 
sumers would consequently have to burn more gas. They would lose 
on the lighting where they had ordinary burners, and on the heating 
where they used gas for heating, motive power, or cooking. 


Mr. W.C. Young, one of the Gas Examiners to the Corporation of 
London, said he visited the works of the Company on the r4th inst., 
but was not allowed to test the gas. Hesaw no means of testing its 
heating power, or of ascertaining the proportion of carbonic oxide it 
contained. The photometric apparatus was not in operation, and 
would require some little attention before it could be used. Asked his 
opinion as to the proposed reduction of the prescribed illuminating 
power to 14 candles, without giving the consumer any consideration 
in return, he said it was a most unfair proposal. It was taking away 
from the gas a considerable proportion of its value, and charging 
the same price for it. In all the cases with which he was acquainted, 
there had been a reduction in the standard with a lowering of the 
illuminating power. If this was brought down from 15 to 14 candles, 
the heating power would be reduced by more than one-fifteenth—by 
Io per cent., in round figures. The results he had obtained varied 
from 8 to 11 per cent. There were no means, in the Bill as it stood, 
by which, when the change was made, the consumers would have any 
assurance that they would obtain gas of equal heating value to that 
which they had previously received. It would be possible for the 
Company to supply carburetted water gas only, with no coal gas; 
and 14-candle carburetted water gas would have a heating power 
equal to about 70 per cent. of that of 14-candle coal gas. He was 
strongly of opinion that a minimum calorific value of 600 British 
thermal units should be prescribed. 


Mr. Vesry Knox then addressed.the Committee, pointing out that, 
in regard to finances, his clients urged that the capital powers sought 
Should be limited to £100,000, plus the £30,000 which they already 
had authority to raise ; that the renewal fund clause should be omitted, 
or limited to (say) 5 per cent. on the capital; and that there should be 
a proviso restricting the amount which the Company might carry over. 
The remaining point related to the reduction in the illuminating power ; 
and the only substantial difference between the parties was as to what 
was the alteration in the heating value caused by a change from 15 to 
14candles. Heclaimed that the evidence showed that the reduction 
proposed would considerably affect the consumers. Mr. Woodall had 
admitted that if the reduction of heating power was 7 per cent., there 


there was no precedent for the first of these two courses; but it was 
also true that there was none for what the Company proposed. In 
every case which had come before Parliament, where any reduction of 
candle power had been asked for, the parties were required to give to 
the consumers an equivalent advantage in the shape of a reduction in 
the standard price. Why should this Company be free from such a 
restriction? Either in one way or the other, they ought to be forced 
to meet this point. 


Mr. FITZGERALD, in reply, said that, rather than submit to either of 
the two alternatives proposed, he would withdraw the clause relating 
to the reduction of illuminating power. Either alternative would have 
a most serious result upon the Company, whereas the reduction from 
15 to 14 candle power would not greatly affect either them or the con- 
sumers. It would be quite impossible to consent to lower the price ; 
because a concession of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet would be entirely dis- 
proportionate to the amount of reduction in illuminating power. It 
would mean a reduced income of £3700, while the economy would 
amount to £1000; so that the Company would lose £2700. As to the 
calorific value of the gas, the fact was that the matter had not yet 
been considered fully by any gas expert; and no one could say cer- 
tainly what was the exact effect of a reduction in illuminating power 
on its calorific value. The cnly thing that could be said certainly was 
that between 15 and 14 candles it was not large. If it became neces- 
sary to deal with this question at all, the proper way was for the 
Government to pass a General Act with regard to it, as in the case of 
testing for illuminating power. He pointed out that the Corporation 
of Plymouth had a much larger interest in the question than the 
people of Stonehouse, yet neither the Corporation nor a single con- 
sumer in the borough had appeared before the Committee to object to 
the proposals of the Bill. 


The CHAIRMAN, after deliberating in private with his colleagues for 
a few moments, said the Committee were of opinion that the Bill might 
proceed, subject to the agreed amendments. 


The clauses were then adjusted, and the Committee adjourned. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 











SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE—COURT OF APPEAL. 


Wednesday, March 18. 


(Before the MASTER OF THE Ro ts, and Lords Justices RoMER and 
CozEns-HArpy.) 


Lamplough vy. Kent Water-Works Company—The Question of Back- 
Dividends. 


This was an appeal against the decision of Mr. Justice Joyce, given 
on the 18th ult., to the effect that the defendants were not entitled to 
apply current profits in making up dividends to 1o per cent. for the 
period prior to 1864, when the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, was 
incorporated with the Company’s Act passed in that year, and the 
North Kent Company was amalgamated with it. The case was fully 
reported in the ‘‘ JourNAL’’ for the 24th ult. (p. 486). 


Mr. Cripps, K.C., and Mr. R. J. PARKER again appeared for the 
Company (the appellants) and Mr. YounGeER, K.C., and Mr. ASHworTH 
JAMEs represented the respondent. The latter were not called upon ; 
judgment being given at the conclusion of a long argument by the 
appellants’ Counsel, who urged the same points as were submitted in 
the Court below. 

The MASTER OF THE ROLts said the question in this case was 
whether the Kent Water-Works Company were entitled, in measuring 
their rights to pay dividend, to take into consideration deficiencies be- 
low Io per cent. in the years before the date at which the Water-Works 
Clauses Act was incorporated—viz., in 1864. The Company came 
into existence in 1809, and there were passed a series of Acts to which 
he need not refer, until he came to the one of 1864. At that time, an- 
other Water Company had come into existence, which was amalgamated 
with the West Kent Company ; and by the Act of 1864, the provisions of 
the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, were made to apply, from and 
after the passing of the Act, to the whole of the undertaking of the 
Company. Up to that date, the Company had been unrestricted in 
the amount which they might levy from the consumers, and were also 
under no limitation as to the dividends they paid to the shareholders ; 
but by this Act a scale of rates was laid down beyond which they were 
not henceforward entitled to charge consumers—this being the condi- 
tion of affairs to which the Act of 1847 applied. Section 75 of 
the Act, which was the one on which the question turned, pro- 
vided that the profits of the undertaking to be divided in any one 
year should not exceed the rate prescribed in the particular Act of 
a Company; or where no rate was prescribed (as was the case here), 
it should not exceed 10 per cent., which in such cases should be 
deemed to be the prescribed rate, unless a larger dividend were at any 
time necessary to make up the deficiency of any previous dividend 
which should have fallen short of the annual rate. The Company had 
from year to year lately paid considerably more than 1o per cent., 
in view of the fact that since 1864 they had for some time paid less. 
than this. They were now, however, drawing to the end of that period 
They had made up the shortages of the years since 1864, and had 


would be very serious loss to them; and the experience of Mr. Young | practically come to the date when it was necessary for them, if they 
proved that, instead of 7, it would be from 8 to 11 per cent. Theposi- | were to go on, to find out whether they were entitled to pray in aid 
tion might be met by inserting a provision specifying that the thermal | deficiencies before 1864, so as to justify them in distributing by 
value of the gas should not be less than it was now, or by requiring the | way of dividend something more than ro per cent. It was contended 
Company to make a reduction in price. It was certainly true that | for the Company, in a very ingenious argument, that they were 
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entitled to go behind the period at which the Act of 1847 was incor- 
porated, and treat the deficiencies accruing before this provision was 
applicable to them at all as enabling them now to enlarge their dividend 
beyond ro percent. It seemed to him, on the fair grammatical con- 
struction of the section, that this contention could not be supported. 
To begin with, the words in which the Act was incorporated were : 
‘* The Water-Works Clauses Act shall apply, from and after the pass- 
ing of this Act, to the whole of the undertaking’’ of the Kent Water- 
Works Company. These words pointed to the application in future 
of the provisions of the Act of 1847. Those provisions were contained 
in section 75, which still spoke of the future. From the date at which 
the Act applied, certain rights were given ; and it spoke from the time 
when it was incorporated. When it referred to a deficiency in any 
previous dividends, it was providing for the future. When, in future, 
they came to distribute a sum by way of dividend, and found they 
had more in hand than would suffice to pay the prescribed rate, 
they loGked back to see whether, from the time the 1847 Act came 
into operation, there had been a deficiency in any previous year. There 
could not be any in the first year, but there might be in the second or 
third. They were exactly in the same position as a company that 
came into existence with these rights, limitations, and obligations on 
the day the Act of 1847 was incorporated. They were not bound, 
unless Parliament compelled them, to incorporate the Water-Works 
Clauses Act into their undertaking; and if they did it of their own 
free will, they probably did so because, on the whole, they thought 
the advantages were equivalent, and probably more than counter- 
balanced any disadvantages. They had not heard all the numerous 
advantages which were contained in the Act—advantages to the public 
as well as to the Company. But he had no doubt they existed; and 
the Legislature, it seemed to him, imposed on them certain obligations 
in return for the advantages conferred. He therefore saw no injustice 
in cutting them off from certain rights that they then enjoyed, which 
up to that date had not returned any very large profit to them, because 
they were not in a very prosperous condition, and he did not think they 
had any immediate hope of being able to pay 10 percent. It pro- 
bably did not occur to them that they were giving up anything of any 
value when they undertook to limit their dividend to this rate, seeing 
that up to that time it had never gone beyond 6 per cent. There was, 
therefore, no injustice in their undertaking an obligation to fix their 
rates and possibly to reduce them, getting at the same time the right 
to pay dividends to the extent of ro per cent., with the limitation of 
not paying more, unless they could show there was a previous year to 
which that dividend might be applied. This seemed to be the scheme 
of the Act; and there was no injustice in giving the Act its natural 
construction—viz., that it took effect on and after the passing of the 
Act of 1864. Mr. Parker had addressed a very ingenious argument to 
the Court, which he hoped he understood ; but he did not quite see its 
application to the question whether or not the operation of the Act of 
1847 was retrospective. Atany rate, it was clear that at the bottom of 
the argument lay this—that the word ‘‘ dividend” in the 75th section 

meant, not dividend in the popular sense, in which ordinary persons 

used it, but the sum they received, divided up, and paid as a quotient 

tothem. This was the sense in which, throughout these proceedings, 

it had been used by Mr. Parker’s clients in the documents they had 

put in, in which they gave the rates of dividend paid; and it was the 

sense in which it had been used in the order of the learned Judge, and 

he believed also in the notice of appeal. That showed the sense in 

which the word ‘‘ dividend ’’ had been used by all the parties. Mr. 

Parker said the word ‘‘ dividend ”’ in the 75th section meant, not divi- 

dend in the popular sense, but the sum to be divided—dividend in the 
technical sense. On looking to the Act itself, he found in the next 
section the word ‘‘ dividend,’’ where Mr.. Parker admitted it could 

only have its ordinary popular meaning. In several succeeding sec- 

tions there were instances in which the word could only have its ordi- 

nary meaning—not the whole dividend, but the special part allotted by 
way of quotient to the individual shareholders. So that Mr. Parker 
started with a strong presumption against him when he urged 
that, in this particular section 75, the word was used in the strictly 
technical Latin sense, when in all other cases it was employed 

in the popular sense. Taking section 75 itself, it seemed to him that 
only by an artificial, refined train of reasoning could there be put on it 
any other than the popular one. It seemed to him the Act was capable 
of a very simple and natural meaning, applying to the words their 
ordinary grammatical sense; and that no injustice whatever was done 
by giving it that meaning. In point of fact, he thought the judgment 
of the learned Judge, although very short, was perfectly right ; and he 
should not have added anything to his approval of it but for the 
ingenious argument of Mr. Parker, in justice to which he had said a 
few words. The appeal must be dismissed. 

Lords Justices RoMER and CozEeNns-HarbDy also gave judgments, 
more briefly, to the same effect. 

Mr. YOUNGER said the motion had served its purpose; and he 
assumed his friend would now assent to treating this as the trial of the 
action—taking a declaration in the form asked in the statement of 
claim, with a perpetual injunction, and the costs to be dealt with in the 
same way as in the Court below. 


_ — 
— 


An Offence under the Factory Act. 


At the Sevenoaks Petty Sessions, last Friday week, the Sevenoaks 
Gas Company were summoned for not keeping a satisfactory and 
general register of employees under sixteen years of age, according to 
law, and also for not affixing an abstract of the Factory Act on the 
walls of the works. Mr. Edward Arston stated the facts: and Mr. 
W. J. Dougall, the Manager of the Company, pleaded guilty, and stated 
that he was not aware that the Act in this particular applied to a Gas 
Company. A fine of £1 in each case, with a total of £1 3s. 6d. costs, 
was imposed. 











The Darfield Urban District Council have resolved to light the 
township with 32 ‘‘ Lucas’’ lamps of 700-candle power each; the 
estimated cost being £420. 
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PARIS GAS SUPPLY. 


The Competition for the New Concession. 


In the ‘‘ JournAL"’ for the 3rd inst., we recorded very briefly the 
progress of the inquiry which is going on in Paris on the subject of the 
control of the gas supply of thecity at the expiration of the Company's 


concession on Dec. 31, 1905. It may be remembered that this question 
is engaging the attention of a strong Special Committee of the Muni- 
cipal Council, presided over by M. Deville, as well as by the Council 
itself; and when the matter was last referred to, the latter body had 
arrived at the important conclusion, in support of the opinion enun- 
ciated by the Prefect of the Seine, that municipalization was out of the 
question. It was then proposed by M. Grébauval that the gas under. 
taking should be worked by means of a loan of 200 million francs, to 
be redeemed by a sinking fund in 35 years; but the Council passed 
the proposal to the Committee for consideration. This was the point 
reached on the 26th ult., when the gas question had to give place to 
other matters.* The Committee, however, were still busy with it ; and 
on the 6th inst. a Sub-Committee, to whom had been entrusted the duty 
of investigating the merits of the various schemes, formulated an impor- 
tant series of resolutions. In the first place, they rejected the prin- 
ciple of direct control ; and next they decided that the future conces. 
sionary company would have to undertake that the preferential annui- 
ties to be borne by the undertaking should not exceed the rate which 
would be paid by the City for a direct loan. They further determined 
that the duration of the concession should be 35 years; but that the 
City should have the option of purchase at the end of 20 years, under 
conditions to be determined. The concluding point related to the em- 
ployees ; and on this matter it was decided that the concessionaire 
would have to accept in advance the conditions laid down by the Muni- 
cipal Council for placing the workmen upon the same footing as those 
in the service of the City These proposals came before the Committee 
at their meeting on the gth inst., and were adopted almost in their en- 
tirety. The suggestion for a big loan to be raised by the City, which 
was favourably regarded by M. Sauton, who has for years made a study 
of the gas question, was not entertained. 

The next day the Committee gave audience once more to the pro- 
moters of the various schemes which had been submitted to the Muni- 
cipality for consideration ; the representatives of the Gas Company 
(MM. Pernolet and Camus) being the first admitted. The Directors 
had sent in an amended scheme, under which gas would be sold at 
18c. per cubic metre from 1916 to 1926, at 16c. from the latter year to 
1936, and at r4c. for the rest of the 35 years of the concession. Ques- 
tioned as to what portion of the charge per cubic metre would go to 
the Municipality, M. Pernolet replied that the Company did not con- © 
sider that they ought to make any change in the arrangement they had 
proposed for sharing their profits, under which the City would receive, 
during the term of the concession, a sum of 600 million francs. At the 
same time they were willing to reduce their share of the profits for the 
first two years, in order to increase that of the City. The Company 
would also continue to relieve the existing small consumers of the inci- 
dental expenses attending their supply ; but new customers would have 
to bear them. The parties interested in the De Singay scheme were 
next introduced. They accepted the following conditions: (1) A fixed 
payment to the Municipality of 5c. per cubic metre of gas consumed, 
instead of a minimum proportion of the profits; (2) a rate of interest 
not exceeding that which the City would pay for a loan; and (3) the 
special conditions relative to the employees. The parties promoting 
the other schemes had audiences the next day ; and at the close of the 
interviews it was decided to nominate a reporter to present the whole 
matter to the Council. Subsequently M. Ernest Caron, the Chairman 
of the Budget Committee, was selected for the duty. 

On Monday last week, the Council resumed the discussion of the 
question ; and the entire sitting was occupied in settling the conditions 
to be imposed upon the parties to whom the new concession would be 
eventually granted. The first thing determined upon was that the 
small consumers are to be relieved of the expenses incidental to obtain- 
ing their supply of gas. This decision cleared the ground for M. Caron, 
who explained, in clear and precise language, the reasons which had 
led the Committee to submit for consideration the series of resolutions 
they had entrusted to him. The first placed upon the concessionaire 
the duty of repaying to the Municipality the amount sacrificed in 
consequence of the reduction in the charge for gas at the commence- 
ment of the present year—that is to say, the difference between 30c. 
and 2oc. per cubic metre for all gas consumed for private purposes in 
the last three years of the concession. After some discussion, this was 
confirmed by 41 votes to 28. The second resolution—by which the 
concessionaire undertook to acquire, on behalf of the City, who would 
immediately become the owner, the whole of the Gas Company's 
assets, which would be handed over free of cost at the expiration of the 
concession—was referred back to the Committee. By the third resolu- 
tion, the concessionaire agreed that the interest on the loan raised to 
pay the sums above referred to, as well as the interest and sinking 
fund charges on the general capital, should not burden the undertaking 
with a greater amount than that which the City would have paid on 
a loan negotiated by itself. This was adopted by 40 votes tog. The 
further proceedings were adjourned. 

On Wednesday, the first business was the consideration of the 
second resolution which had been referred back to the Committee. 
It was returned with an amendment, and in this form was adopted. 
The next resolution (the fourth), relating to the paying off of the 








* A verbatim report of the proceedings at the meetings of the Council 
on Feb. 25 and 26 has been issued, as a supplement to the number for the 
5th inst., by our contemporary the ‘‘ Journal des Usines a Gaz.’’ It occupies 
38 large closely printed pages. 
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share capital, was confirmed without discussion. The fifth was more 
important, as it dealt with the amount to be handed over to the City, 
and the price to be charged for gas. A proposition was discussed for 
bringing the price down to 15c. per cubic metre as from 1906, unless 
a higher figure should be necessary during the time required for 
clearing off the amounts arising from the reduction effected in 
anticipation in January of the present year. Several amendments 
to this proposition were moved; but precedence for it was carried 
by 38 votes to 33. The first paragraph, fixing the price of gas at 
the maximum of 15c. per cubic metre (3s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet) 
was passed by 49 votes to 2; and the second, relating to the payment 
to be made to the City, was carried by a show of hands. An 
amendment proposing that the amount should be fixed at 18 million 
francs was referred to the Committee. The next three resolutions were 
held over; but the succeeding one was adopted. The discussion was 
then adjourned till Friday. 

The proceedings on Friday opened with the consideration of the sixth 
resolution of the Committee, fixing the length of the concession at 
35 years, but giving the City the option of cancelling it at the end of 
20 years without indemnification. The term proposed caused some 
astonishment; but M. Caron urged that it was necessary in order to 
enable the concessionaire to clear off his liabilities. Moreover, the City 
would have the power to bring the arrangement to a close after 20 years, 
so that there was no need for alarm. Even this period, however, was 
considered by M. Grébauval to be too long; and accordingly he sug- 
gested that only 15 years should be allowed. On the question being 
put to the vote, the Committee’s proposal was rejected. This decision 
brought up the Prefect of the Seine, who pointed out that if the term of 
the concession were very much shortened, there would be no applicants 
capable of offering the guarantees which the City had the right to look 
for from them. This argument had the effect of directing the attention 
of the Council to this matter, from the new standpofnt taken by M. de 
Selves ; and the result was the confirmation of the Committee’s resolution 
—a concession for 35 years, terminable, at the option of the City, after 
20 years, without compensation. The seventh resolution set forth that 
the employees should be placed on the same footing as if the gas under- 
taking were being carried on as a municipal enterprise. Various 
amendments were proposed which considerably changed the scope of 
the resolution; and eventually it was adopted in its amended form. 
Then came the eighth proposal of the Committee, which empowered 
the City Engineers to draw up a scheme for the technical management 
of the undertaking, which would have to be accepted by the conces- 
sionaire, and gave the City the right to control the manufacturing and 
office arrangements, and exercise supervision over the erection and 
maintenance of the plant. This was adopted, subject to certain 
amendments bearing upon the charges for maintenance and the letting 
of meters. This disposed of the three resolutions held over; and as 
the final one (the ninth) was passed on Wednesday, the consideration 
of the scheme submitted by the Committee was brought to a close. It 
now remains to be seen how the various competitors for the new con- 
cession will regard the conditions under which it will have to be 
accepted. 
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LEICESTER GAS AND ELECTRICITY SUPPLY. 


At the Meeting of the Leicester Town Council last Wednesday—the 
Mayor (Alderman Vincent) presiding—the Gas and Electric Lighting 
Committee presented a report on the working of the two undertakings 


controlled by them. With regard to gas, they stated that the accounts 
for the six months ending Dec. 31 showed that the net profit was 
£17,749, out of which had been paid £5738 into the sinking fund ; 
leaving a balance of £12,011. This, added to the balance of net profit 
(£8022) for the half year ending June 30, 1902, made a total of £20,033 
to be applied to the district fund at the close of the current financial 
year (the 31st inst.). The Committee recommended that the total net 
balance should be so applied. They also reported that the accounts 
of the electric light undertaking for the latter half of the past year 
showed that, after paying interest on capital, and £2505 on account of 
the sinking fund, there was a profit of £2686. The profit for the half 
year ended June 30 was £2018; or for the year, £4704. 

Mr. Epwarps moved the adoption of so much of the report as 
related to gas. He said they would see that the capital spent had 
been £1,037,025, which meant that they had overspent their authorized 
capital by £35,336. They had powers for raising more money ; and he 
supposed the Finance Committee would, when it was opportune, pro- 
ceed to do this. The expenditure in the manufacture of gas during 
the half year had been, first, £47,430 0n coal, or £12,271 less than in the 
corresponding six months. Oil and coke for water gas had cost £4114, 
or an increase of £3133. Wages for carbonization had amounted to 
£10,683, or a decrease of £1458; and repairs and maintenance of 
works had cost £9888, or a decrease of £2902. In all, they had 
spent in the manufacture of gas £76,705, or a decrease of £13,089. 
In distribution, they had expended £3207 in salaries, £3505 in 
the repair and maintenance of mains, and £8263 in repairing, 
renewing, and refixing meters and cooking-stoves. The total cost 
of distribution had been £14,976, or an increase of £903. Rates and 
taxes had amounted to £8934, or an increase of £886. This increase 
was due to the reassessment of the borough and additional income-tax. 
Management had cost £3677, making a total expenditure of £104,403. 
On the other side, they had sold gas to the amount of £108,784, or a 
decrease of £984. Rental of stoves had brought them in £1381, or an 
increase of £112. Residual products had realized: Coke and breeze, 
£17,235; tar and ammoniacal liquor, £11,052. The total receipts 
had been £139,613. Deducting from this the expenditure of £104,403, 
they had a balance to put to the profit and loss account of £35,210. 
Out of this they used £18,075 in paying interest on capital, and put 
£5737 to sinking fund, which left £12,011 as total profit for the half 
year. This, with the profit from the preceding half year, made a profit 
for the whole year of £20,033. In turning to the general balance-sheet, 
they would see that the sinking fund was now £138,089, and that they had 
a reserve fund of {6000. He thought the balance-sheet would be as 





satisfactory to the Council as it was to the Committee. The year they 
had just gone through was an anxious one for the Committee. They 
reduced the price of gas 2d. per 1000 cubic feet; and with this re- 
duction they were unable to say what profit they would really make on 
the year. If they had maintained the price as in the preceding year, 
they would have had a profit of £15,000 more than now. He had no 
doubt that this £ 15,000 would have been very useful, and that they would 
have been able to have kept the rates on the same level as in the pre- 
ceding year. [But it had been the principle of the Committee that the 
consumer, who made the profits, should largely share in the profits. 
The ratepayer, as such, who was responsible for the capital of the under- 
taking, had his share of profit by receiving £20,033 for the relief of 
the rates. The profit had been made by using their splendid plant 
to the best advantage, and by the strenuous efforts of the Engineer 
(Mr. Alfred Colson), ably seconded by his staff and workmen. 

Mr. FLINT seconded, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Epwarps then moved the adoption of the portion of the report 
relating to the electric lighting department. Turning to the capital 
account of the department, he said they had spent a total of £211,843, 
and that they had overspent their capital by £30,777. It would there- 
fore not be very long before they would have to come to the Council 
and ask for powers to raise more money. From the revenue account, 
it would be seen that they had spent £5299 during the half year, or an 
increase of £1519 on the preceding six months. This included an 
increased payment of rates to the amount of over {600 under the new 
assessment. Their total bad debts for the half year amounted to 
1s. 11d. On the other side, from the sale of current they had received 
£12,916, which was an increase of £2961 ; and for rent of meters, £462 
—making a total income of £13,574, which, after deducting expenses, 
left them £8275. Of this, they spent £3043 in interest charges, and 
added £2545 to the sinking fund, leaving a balance in hand for the 
half year of £2686, or an increase of £1777. The net profit made 
was £5499, which the Committee recommended should be again 
carried forward. Turning to the general balance sheet, it would be 
found that the sinking fund amounted to £17,291, and they had a 
reserve of £800. The half year they had gone through in this depart- 
ment was the best they had had ; and their profits were a record. The 
increase for the year had been about 15 per cent., which was, he 
thought, a very creditable increase. As it was impossible to know, at 
this stage of the department’s existence, the life of the plant and ma- 
chinery, they recommended that the profit should be still carried for- 
ward ; so that if the question of renewals came on in the near future, 
they would be able to pay for them out of revenue, instead of coming 
on the rates. Their central station was now complete; and they had 
a station which could turn out more light than it was doing. If the 
present rate of increase continued, they would be able for some time, 
with the plant they had in hand, to cope with it. They hoped the 
department would go on, from success to success, and that before many 
years had elapsed they would be able to do a good deal more for the 
town than they were at present doing. 

Mr. FLINT seconded. 

Mr. SHrrEs said he should oppose the carrying forward of the 
balance ; and in order to put his opposition in concrete form, he 
moved a formal resolution that the sum of £4000 be carried to the 
credit of the district fund from the profits in hand on the electric light 
undertaking. The grounds he had to urge might be capable of ex- 
planation ; but he was going to challenge the accuracy of the statement 
of accounts. He found, on examination of the statements which had 
from time to time been presented to the Council, and from the abstract 
of accounts, that if the whole amount of the profits derived from the 
electric light department since Dec. 31, 1899, had stood to the credit 
of the account, instead of now having a balance of £5499 in hand, they 
would have had a sum of {9008. He asked the Chairman how the dis- 
crepancy between the two amounts was to be explained. At any rate, 
there seemed to be ground for inquiry. Having regard to the increase 
in the rates which would be brought before them that evening, he 
strongly urged that the electric light profits, instead of being carried 
forward should be applied to the reduction of them. 

Mr. YEARBY seconded the amendment. 

Dr. Davies asked how the reserve fund of the department was at 
present invested. 

Mr. Epwarps, in reply, said the £800 actually in reserve was in- 
vested by the Finance Committee. He supposed that what Dr. 
Davies really wanted to know was what was done with the balance 
carried forward. As they had overspent their capital largely, this 
balance enabled them to borrow less than they would otherwise have 
had to. With regard to Mr. Shires’s amendment, the Committee 
accepted the figures he had put forward. But he would like to point 
out that Mr. Shires had overlooked one or two things which had 
appeared in the balance-sheets. It would be remembered that a year or 
two ago they put in some new dynamos in place of old ones which 
they had. They were anxious to charge the cost (£3000) to capital 
account. The Local Government Board, however, disallowed it ; and 
they had to pay it out of revenue. This was the explanation of the 
reduction in the total amount of profits from the commencement of 
the undertaking. With regard to the handing over of £4000 to the 
relief of the rates, he maintained that it would be bad financial policy 
to do this. They were anxious that the electric lighting department 
should never have to make any call upon the rates; but if these profits 
were handed over, they would certainly have to do so when the time 
came for the renewals which would probably be required. He would 
just point out that they had written off £500 for obsolete meters ; and 
they had {1000 more to write off. Then one of the main cables was 
giving out; and the renewal of this would cost them £2000. 

The amendment was rejected, and the resolution agreed to. 


_— 





The Butterley reservoir, belonging to the Huddersfield Corpora- 
tion, has already cost upwards of £304,000, which is more than double 
the original estimate ; and it is stated that it will cost about £90,000 
more to make the reservoir hold the quantity of water it was intended 


to hold. 
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OTTOMAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last Tues- 
day, at the London Offices, No. 9, Queen Street Place, E.C.—Colonel 
JaMEs Le Geyt DANIELL in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. Thomas Guyatt) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, and the report of the Auditors, 

The CHAIRMAN proceeded to move the adoption of the report and 
accounts. The latter he thought would speak for themselves; and 
he was bold enough to express confidence that the shareholders 
would regard them as being very satisfactory. Smyrna and the sur- 
rounding districts had unfortunately last season been subjected to a 
bad harvest, which had adversely affected all classes, whether individ- 
ually or collectively in business; and this circumstance had been 
mentioned as a cause of the check to the usual increase in the gas- 
rental—the increase in the half year to Dec. 31 having been only about 
£353, the whole of which had to be credited to the private consumers. 
Before going through the accounts, he would like to refer specially to a 
statement in the report announcing the loss that had been sustained, 
by the Directors as well as by the Company, owing to the death of Mr. 
Charles Gandon—a gentleman whom the shareholders had seen there 
upon every occasion for longer than he (the Chairman) could remem- 
ber, because Mr. Gandon’s connection with the Compary dated back 
to a time before hisown commenced. Mr. Gandon, as the shareholders 
knew, had been of the greatest possible assistance to the Company, 
with his capable opinions and his sound judgment. It affected every 
member of the Board, as it would have done the shareholders if they 
had been present, to see how he struggled with a malady against which 
there was no fighting ; and it might be some satisfaction to those left 
behind to know that at all events he was released from a most terrible 
and painful disease. The Directors had elected to the vacancy thus 
caused Mr. A. M. Paddon; and he thought the shareholders would 
agree that the selection of a man who was conversant with all matters 
connected with gas would be of great advantage to the Company. 
They had also the satisfaction of seeing their old friend Major 
Stephenson R. Clarke back at the Board in good health, after a long 
absence serving his country in South Africa. Taking the accounts in 
detail, it would be noticed that they had now done away with the net 
revenue account, because there was no need for it. -The interest on 
debentures had hitherto been charged to this account; but last year 
the Directors came to the conclusion that it belonged to the general 
expenses, and so it had been included in this item. This left only the 
payment to the Turkish Government in the net revenue account; and 
now this had also been carried to the revenue account. In the 
half year under review, coals had cost £4787, against £6769 in the 
corresponding period of 1901. This showed a decrease of £1982. 
Wages and materials figured at £1094, as compared with £962; 
and lamp lighting had cost {20 more. With regard to salaries 
and office expenses at Smyrna, which amounted to £1371 as 








against £1175, it must be remembered that they had last half 
year the benefit of their Manager’s presence in England; and they 
paid his expenses out and home. Rent, interest, salaries, and office 
a included, as he had already explained, the interest on the 
debentures £585 ; and it also included, he was happy to say, {50 in- 
crease for the half year of the salary of their Secretary. Mr. Guyatt 
had hitherto been remunerated at a rate which was quite inadequate 
to his services, and was so still. The amount received for public 
lighting was £4317, and that from general consumers {£9030 — which 
showed a slight increase in the latter item only. Residual products had 
realized £2912, against £3049; and profits on fittings, meter-rents, 
&c., amounted to £928, as compared with £1172. There was thus a 
profit balance of £4591. They had used 4650 tons of coal in the half year, 
or 54 tons more than in the corresponding six months. The make of gas 
per ton—1o, 547 cubic feet—was very satisfactory ; and the percentage of 
unaccountéd-for gas was 10°4. The total quantity of gas made was 
49,040,000 cubic feet. He would remind the shareholders that the new 
concession under which they were now working began only on Oct. 19 
last—that was to say, it had at the present time forty years, less about 
five months, torun. The depreciation fund invested, and to be invested, 
amounted to £6326; and they had since (although it did not appear in 
the accounts) placed £2000 to an account for debenture redemption, 
which he thought they would admit showed some prudence at any rate 
in the conduct of the affairs of the Company. 

Major STEPHENSON R. CLARKE seconded the motion. 

Mr. W. HuGuEs said he noticed the depreciation fund was invested 
in Consols and 3 per cent. debenture stock of the East London Water 
Company. The latter was practically a defunct Company ; and even 
though the security might be good, he did not see the reason for placing 
their money in this particular stock. 

The CHAIRMAN replied that they had been given to understand these 
debentures were absolutely guaranteed by the Water Trust, and so were 
an unquestionably good security. The depreciation fund investments 
were taken at cost price. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously ; and a dividend at the 
rate of 7 per cent. per annum on both classes of shares was afterwards 
declared. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. H. W. ANpREws, 
Mr. Paddon was re-elected a Director ; and the Auditors (Messrs. T. H. 
Cooke and A, W. Cooper) were also re-appointed, on the proposition 
of Mr. A. W. Oxe, seconded by Mr. HuGues. 

Mr. HuGHEs proposed a vote of thanks to the Directors, the Secre- 
tary, the Engineer (Mr. John Gandon), his Assistant (Mr. Hadkinson), 
and the staff in London and at Smyrna. He thought they ought to 
convey to Mr. Gandon an expression of the regret they felt at the death 
of his father. 

Mr. OKE, in seconding, remarked that the Company were now ina 
stronger position because of the new concession ; and they were writing 
off a large sum for depreciation. 

The CHAIRMAN and SECRETARY briefly returned thanks. 
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70,000; 10 Oct. 20/| 8 Hongkong & China, Ltd.| 15—16 |.. |5 0 oO 
3,800,000 | Stk. Nov. 13 | 10 Imperial Continental . | 204—207/ .. (416 7} 
473,600 | Stk. Feb. 12 | 34 Do. 3? .c. Deb. Red. | 1r00—103 |... | 3 8 Of 
165,242 | Stk. Mar. 12 | 6 | Lea Bridge Ord. 5p.c. | 115—120*|.. | 5 0 0 
561,000 | Stk. | Feb. 26 | 10 Liverpool United A | 219-221 |} .. | 410 6 
718,100} ,, | - | 9 Do. do. B 1614-1634 | .. | 4 5 8 | 
306,083 | , | Dec. 31 | 4 Do. do. Deb. Stk. | 114—116 | .. |3 9 © 
75,000 | 5 Dec. 11 | 5 | Malta& Medn.,Ltd. . | 4§—5 ‘ 5 0 0) 
560,000 | 100 Oct. 1/| 5 | Met. of 3 c. Deb. | 10§—109 |... | 411 9} 
250,000 100 . | 44 Melbourne tip.c. Deb. 103—I05 | a oy i 
541,920, 20: Nov. 13 4 Monte Video, Ltd.. . | atom | 613 4 
1,515,892 | Stk. Feb. 20 | 44 | Newc’tle&G’tesh dCon.'1034-1044 | .. | 4 6 2 
376,855 | Sck. 2 | 34 _Do. 3} P.c. Deb. | 97—98 | 1 148 9 
300,00c | Stk. | Nov. 27 8 /| Oriental, Ltd. . . 143-148 | .. |5 8 I 
600,000 5 | Sept.26' 7 | Ottoman,Ltd... . | ow £8: 6:8 
* Ex. div, 
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£ | | p.c. | GAS COMPANIES. £s.d. 
105,005 | Stk. | Jan. 15 6§ | Ply’mth & St’house 5 p.c) 127—132,, .. 412 9 
851,070 10 | Oct. 15| 7 River Plate Ord. . . | 10f—11} e465 
300,000 | Stk. | Dec. 30 | 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb.. | 93-95 |. i. 3 
250,000 10 | Sept. 26| 8 San Paulo, Ltd.. . .| 12—13 16 3 1 
135,000 | Stk. | Mar. 12 10 | SheffieldA .. . 233-235", .- (45 1 
209,984 ae ss | Io ae «-» 233-235* »- 45 1 
523,498 | oy | To Do. C . ... « | 233-235*)-. |4 5 ! 
103,235 | Stk. | Sept. 26 | 5 Shrewsbury Ord. 5 p.c, | 113—116  .. | 4 6 2 
6,000,000 | Stk. | Feb. 12 5% | South Met., 4 p.c. Ord. | 117—120 , —14' 4 8 To 
| 1,780,000} ,, jee ei Ss Do. 3p.c. Deb. . 9I—93 | 3 4 6 
| 380,940 | Stk. | Nov. 13| 5 | Southampton Ord.. . | 103—107 413 6 
87,950 | ,, | Jam. 15| 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. | 100—103 (317 8 
120,000 | Stk. | Feb, 26/ 6 am A. 5 p.c. | I15—120 ie.6 ¢ 
300,520 9 9 44 Edmonton B. 34 p.c. 93—96 | 413 9 
182,380 10 | Dec. 30; 8 Tuscan, Ltd.. . . .{| 84—9} 8 8 6 
149,900 10o| Jan. 2] 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red. | 94—96 5 4 2 
730,872 | Stk. | Mar. 12; 5 West Ham, 5 p.c. Ord. | 95—1co* 5 0 0 

| WATER COMPANIES. 
780,662 | Stk. | Dec. 30 | 113 | Chelsea, Ord. . . | 315—325 | -- | 310 9 
150,000 a a a . Do. 5p.c. Pref. . | 150—155 |... | 3 4 6 
160,000 — ie 4 Do. 44p.c. Pref.'75 | 138-143 -- |3 21! 
175,785 » | Sept. 26) 4 Do. 4@p.c. Deb. . | 140—145|-- | 3 2 ! 
1,720,560 | Stk. | Oct. 15 8 East London, Ord.. 228—233 | -. 3 8 9 
654,740 » | Dec. 11 | 4% Do. 4% p.c. Deb. 142—147 | .- |3 I 3 
1,282,943 oF * } 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb. 97—99 | i tale 7 
000 50 | Dec. 11 | 8 Grand p.c. Max.. | I17—122 | .. | 3-2 
310,000 | Stk. | Sept. 26 4 Junctions 4p.c. Deb.. | 125—130 | .. |3 I 7 
708,000 | Stk. | Feb, 26 | sof | Kemt . . . . « « | 295—305/.. | 3 810 
160,000 - | ‘al | g Do. New, 7 p.c. max.. | 195—205 | .- | 3 8 4 
1,043,800 | 100 | Dec, 30 II Lambeth, 10 p.c. max.. | 305-315 | -- | 3 9 10 
406,200 | 100 | - 88 Do. 7k p.c. Max.. | 220—230 | .. | 3 13 1! 
350,000 | Stk. a 26 4 Oo 4 p.c. Deb.. | 125—130/.. |3 1 7 
500,000 | roo Feb. 12 | 12;%, | New River, NewShares | 390—400 (| .. | 3 4 9° 
1,000,000 | Stk. | — 29 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb.. | 125—130 | .. |3 1 7 
902,300 | Stk. ec. 1m | 7 South- \ Ord.. . . | 200—205 | —-3|3 8 4 
126 500 | 100 ‘a | 9 wark 74 p.c. Max. | 1I90—200 | —5 | 3 10 0 
489,200 | Stk. oi ae and 5 p.c. > I5I—154 |... |3 411 
1,019,585 | ,, | Oct. 15; 4 Vauxhall) 4 p.c.A Deb. | 123—128 | —-2|3 2 © 
1,155,066 | Stk. | Dec. 11 | 10 West Middlesex. . . | 290—300{ .. |3 6 8 
200,000 a i 44 Do. 44p.c. Deb. . 140—145 | i ae. 2 
200,000 » | Mar. 12/ 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb. . 2% we tas & 

* Ex, div. ' 
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WREXHAM GAS COMPANY. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Wrexham Gas Company last 
friday, the Chairman (Mr. J. Oswell Bury) had a favourable report to 


place before the shareholders. The receipts from the sale of gas during 
1902 amounted to £15,194, compared with £14,407 in the previous 
twelve months—or an increase of-about 54 percent. An expenditure 
of £4112 was incurred on capitat*account, for new buildings, manu- 
facturing plant, mains, ‘meters, afd cookers; and £2081 was spent out 
of revenue on repairs, renewals, and maintenance of works. The 
principal item of capital expenditure was for the erection of new 
purifiers and rebuilding the purifying-house, the toial cost of which 
amounted to £4000. The whole of this work was carried out by 
Messrs. Gibbons Bros., cf Dudley, under the supervision of the Com- 
any’s Manager (Mr. J. Braithwaite), to whom, the Chairman remarked, 
the greatest praise was due for having successfully arranged for the 
érection and connection of the new purifiers while the old ones were in 
action on a lower floor. The cost of purification, which in 1897 was 
over {4 per million cubic feet, was last year reduced to under ros. ; and 
it is expected that during the present year this figure will be still 
further reduced. Unaccounted for gas has reached the low figure of 
1'6 per cent.—it having been as high as 8:4 per cent. two years ago. 
Another favourable feature is the increasing demand for prepayment 
meters. There are now more than 2000 of these in use in the Company's 
district; while a brisk business continues to be done in gas fires and 
cookers. The report was adopted, and the usual dividends of 5 per 
cent. upon the consolidated stock and 34 per cent. upon the shares 
making with the interim dividends 10 per cent. on the stock and 7 per 
tent on the shares for the year) were declare. 


_—— - 
——— 


INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHTING IN ISLINGTON. 





Lighting the Side Streets. 


At the Meeting of the Islington Borough Council on the 6th inst., the 
Joint Finance and Lighting Committees presented the following report 
with reference to the proposed installation of incandescent gas in the 
side and back streets of the borough :— 


Pursuant to your reference of the 16th of January last, we have had 
under consideration the letter from the Gaslight and Coke Company, 
dated Jan. 13, in which, after pointing out the advantages of street 
lighting by incandescent gas, and mentioning several districts which 
are so lit, they make the following proposals: (1) To adapt the 4270 
street-lamps which are at present lit by means of ordinary gas-burners 
in the back and side streets of the borough with Windsor wind-proof 





lanterns, Sugg burners, mantles, and all apparatus necessary for 


incandescent lighting, at a cost of {2 2s per lamp. (2) To advance to 
the Council the capital sum of £8697 (the outlay required to pay for 
the installation) on the condition that it shall be repayable by quarterly 
instalments in from four to five years without interest. (3) To supply 
gas to such lamps at the present current rate—viz., {2 os. 6d. per 
lamp per annum. (4) To maintain the lamps and burners and to 
renew the mantles and apparatus, and to light, extinguish, and clean 
such lamps, at £1 8s. 6d. per lamp per annum. 

We have viewed the districts referred to by the Company as being 
lit by incandescent gas-lamps in the way they suggest the side and back 
streets of Islington should be lit, and have also obtained from the Local 
Authorities of the districts their views upon the lighting in question. 
We formed the opinion from our view that, as a street illuminant, the 
lighting of the streets by incandescent gas is extremely satisfactory ; 
and our opinion is confirmed by the returns received from the Local 
Authorities of the districts we visited (most of whom had availed 
themselves of similar offers by the Gaslight and Coke Company), who 
informed us also that the system works well. We kave, however, after 
consulting the Borough Engineer, come to the conclusion that the 
Company’s proposals can with advantage be modified by substituting 
17-inch Westminster pattern lanterns and Welsbach-Kern (No. 4) 
burners without pilot lights for the Windsor lanterns and Sugg burners 
proposed by the Company, the more so as we understand that the 
Company would be willing to adapt such lanterns and burners at 
£1 19s. 11d. instead of £2 2s. per lamp (the cost of Windsor lamps 
and Sugg burners), while the cost of the gas consumed by such burrers 
would be somewhat reduced. 

If the Company’s proposals as modified by us are accepted, it will 
mean that the 4270 gas-lamps in the side and back streets of the 
porough will cost for gas, lighting and extinguishing, cleaning, main- 
tenance of lanterns and burners, and renewal of mantles, apparatus, 
&c., approximately £14,216 per annum. The cost of gas, lighting and 
extinguishing, cleaning, maintenance, and repair to the existing lamps 
and columns was, for the year ended Lady Day, 1902, £16,068; but as 
this included the gas supplied to 219 incandescent lamps in addition to 
the 4270 before mentioned, and also repairs to columns and lanterns, it 
is difficult to institute an exact comparison. The sum to be provided 
annually to meet the cost of the installation will be, supposing that the 
repayment is spread over five years, about £1700 per annum. 

Having regard to the very satisfactory character of the light in 
question, which would practically result in increasing the lighting of 
the back and side streets of the borough from 59,780 candles to 341,600 
candles, and to the recognized fact that such streets cannot, with due 
regard for economy, be lighted by electricity under present circum- 
stances, we have come to the conclusion that the offer of the Company, 
as contained in their letters to the Town Clerk and Borough Engineer, 
should, with certain modifications, be accepted. 

We therefore recommend that, subject to the Finance Committee 
submitting an estimate in accordance with Standing Order No. 12, an 
agreement be entered into with the Company upon the following terms 
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and conditions: (1) That the Gaslight and Coke Company supply and 
fix 17-inch Westminster pattern lanterns with Welsbach-Kern (No. 4) 
burners, mantles, and all other apparatus connected with incandescent 
gas lighting, to the 4720 lamps in the borough, at £1 19s. 11d. per 
lamp. (2) That the cost of such installation, amounting to £8522 or 
thereabouts, be provided in the first place by the Company, and that 
the Council repay the same, without interest, by equal quarterly pay- 
ments spread over five years, commencing from Midsummer Day, 1903. 
(3) That the Company undertake to supply gas to such lamps at the 
current rate for street lighting. (4) That the Company undertake to 
maintain the lamps and burners, to renew the mantles and apparatus, 
and to light and extinguish and clean such lamps, at a rate not ex- 
ceeding {1 8s. 6d. per lamp per annum. 

It was decided that the consideration of the recommendations 
should be adjourned to the next meeting of the Council. This was 
held last Friday, when, after some discussion, the first three recom- 
mendations were passed. The consideration of the fourth was ad- 
journed, in order to allow a small difference (1s. per lamp) to be settled 
with the Company. 


_ — —, 
> — 


PUSHING BUSINESS AT LONG EATON. 





Early last year, we took occasion to refer to the methods adopted by 
Mr. G. Stevenson, the Manager and Secretary of the Long Eaton Gas 
Company, to stimulate the consumption of gas in his district ; and we 


ventured to remark that if the output did not increase dnring the year 
it would not be his fault. The Company held their annual meeting a 
few days ago, when the Directors reported that the augmentation in 
the business during 1902 had been the largest on record ; and that it 
was due principally to the extended use of gas engines and cookers, 
slot-meter installations, and the general growth of the town and 
neighbourhood. One of Mr. Stevenson’s methods may be com- 
mended to the attention of other managers. He not only induces 
people to have a gas-stove, but sends round a qualified lady to 
teach them (especially those of the artisan class) how to use it to 
the bestadvantage. His handbills showing what a pennyworth will do 
in the way of lighting, heating, cooking, and the supply of power, 
and especially what six pennyworth will accomplish in the produc- 
tion of light, as compared with electricity, are very attractive, and 
appeal at once to the eye and the pocket of the householder and man 
of business. The outcome of Mr. Stevenson’s efforts has been, as his 
Directors acknowledge, a ‘‘ record’’ increase in the sale of gas. This 
will be apparent from the following figures. In 1899, the total quantity 
of gas sold was 64,263,500 cubic feet, or 9°7 per cent. more than in the 
preceding year. This percentage refers, of course, to the total ; but in 
the summer months (June to October) the increases were very marked 
—tranging from 10°66 to 18°63 percent. In 1900, the sales amounted 





to 69,326,300 cubic feet, or 7°7 percent. advance on the previous year: 
in 1901, they were 78,547,300 cubic feet, or 13°3 per cent. more than 
those of 1900; and last year they rose to 94,938,000 cubic feet, or 
20°6 per cent. beyond 1901. The monthly consumptions showed very 
marked increases compared with the year 1899. Of the 94,938,000 
cubic feet of gas sold, 63,978,200 cubic feet passed through ordinary 
meters, and 19,099,900 through prepayment meters. The total revenue 
amounted to £16,787, and the expenditure to £13,220; leaving a balance 
of £3567 to go to the profit and loss account. The sum available 
for distribution was £2795, and dividends were declared of 34 per cent. 
on the ‘‘ A’’ stock (making, with the interim dividend, 6 per cent. for 
the year), and at the rate of £4 14s. 6d. per cent. per annum on the 
‘*B”’ stock. A sum of £300 was added to the reserve fund, and the 
balance was carried forward. It may be confidently expected that the 
advance shown above will be continued in the present year; the Direc- 
tors having, by means of discounts for prompt payment, made a con- 
siderable reduction in the price of gas. When referring to the business 
methods of the Company last year, it was mentioned that, in order to 
extend and encourage the use of gas for power purposes, the Directors 
had decided, as from the 1st of January, to reduce the price of gas 
used in engines to a uniform rate of 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet net. It 
may be again pointed out that this is a very low rate for coal gas 
having the high calorific value of that supplied at Long Eaton, and it 
is undoubtedly an exceedingly cheap source of power. For motive 
purposes it is equal to electricity at about 4d. per unit; while for 
generating current for lighting, the cost for gas alone is less than 
1d. per unit. We may add that Mr. Stevenson has devised a new 
method of lighting lace factories on the high-pressure incandescent gas 
system, and it has been adopted in three establishments, while trial 
installations have been fitted up in four more. We hope shortly to 
give some particulars of the system. 


- — 
~ a 


SALES OF STOCKS AND SHARES. 





At the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, last Wednesday, Mr. Alfred 
Richards sold stocks and shares in several Suburban and Provincial 
gas and water undertakings. The first lots offered consisted of £100 


parcels of consolidated ordinary stock of the Lea Bridge District Gas 
Company, ranking for a standard dividend of 5 per cent., subject to 
the sliding-scale ; the last dividend having been at the rate of 6 per 
cent. perannum. Two of the ten lots fetched £121 each, and the rest 
£120 apiece (an average of £120 4s.); the yield to the investor being 
£4 19s. 10d. per cent. The next five lots were consolidated ‘‘C”’ 
stock of the Croydon Commercial Gas Company, ranking fora standard 
dividend of 7 per cent., subject to the sliding-scale. Since June 30, 
1894, the dividends have been at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum, 
and since Midsummer, 1898, they have been paid free of income- 
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tax, which, in view of the present rate of the tax, is equivalent to 
g 10s. 6d. per cent. perannum. Taking into consideration the price 
now charged for gas, the Company are entitled to distribute on the 
«“C’’ stock a dividend at the rate of 104 per cent., if earned. Four 
of the lots fetched £192 each, and the remaining one {190, or an 
average of {191 12s ; the yield to the investor being £4 13s. 11d. per 
cent. Some £10 shares (7 per cent.) in the Lowestoft Water and Gas 
Company, the last dividend on which was at the rate of 54 per cent. 
er annum, were next put up, and were sold for £12 each cum div., 
returning the purchaser £4 7s. 6d. per cent. The next lots consisted 
of some converted stock of the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Com- 
pany, ranking fora standard dividend of 34 per cent., subject to the 
sliding-scale; the last dividend having been at the rate of 5 per cent. 
perannum. They were sold at the rate of £101 per £100 of stock, 
yielding £4 19s. per cent. The remaining parcels comprised some 
£10 ordinary shares in the Worthing Gas Company, on which 7 per 
cent. has been paid for many years; and £1070 of original stock of 
the City of Ely Gas Company, Limited, the dividend on which has 
stood at 8 per cent. for a long time. The shares were placed at an 
average Of £14 3s. 6d. each, which returned £4 18s. gd. per cent.; 
and the stock fetched an average of £160 10s. 8d. per £100, yielding 
£4 19s. 7d. percent. The next day, Mr. T. Merry sold, by order of 
Executors, some ‘‘ A,” ‘‘D,’’ and ‘‘E’’ shares in the Northampton 
Gas Company. The ‘‘A’”’ shares fetched £43 each; the ‘‘ D "’ shares, 
9 10s. and £9 12s. 6d. each; and the two ‘‘ E"' shares offered realized 
32. 


_ — 
—— pane d 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES. 





Ignoring the Ratepayers at Swindon. 


The electric light has just been installed in the Workhouse of the 
Swindon and Highworth Union under rather singular circumstances. 
Some time ago the Swindon Gas Company offered to lay mains up to 
the Workhouse—a distance of a couple of miles or more—if the Board 
of Guardians would bear the cost of fitting up and lighting the House. 
This they agreed to do, and spent about £200 on the work. The gas- 
light was regarded as a great improvement; but then came the intro- 
duction of the electric light at Swindon, and the Corporation offered to 
supply the Workhouse. The Guardians, however, declined. Yet al- 
most in the same breatli they decided to have electric light plant of 
their own; and the Workhouse has been fitted, at a cost of about £2000, 
which, of course, the ratepayers will have to bear, without having been 
consulted on the matter. 


A Risky Scheme Sanctioned for Faversham. 


The Faversham Town Council have received from the Local 
Government Board their sanction to the borrowing of £23,779 for the 
purpose of installing a system of electric light, the money to be repaid 


, 





in 25 years, or in alonger term if applied for. The matter came before 
the Council at their meeting last Tuesday, when Alderman Child drew 
attention to the very short time allowed for the repayment of the loan. 
Instead of 25 years, it should, he said, have been 50. They really 
ought to pass a resolution asking the Board to take into account the 
size of the town and the great amount of the present debts, and point 
out to them the desirability of extending to 50 years the period of re- 
payment. He trembled at the thought of electric light in their town. 
Nine months ago, in comparative ignorance, he had voted for it; but 
after studying the matter more deeply, he felt he could not vote again 
for it. He was afraid that electric light would be a disastrous thing 
for Faversham for many years tocome. Mr. Packer asked as to the 
kind of lamp to be used in the public lighting ; and the Deputy-Mayor 
(Alderman Austin) replied that provision had been made for five or six 
arc lamps, while all the rest would be 16-candle incandescent lights. 


Some Welsh Lighting Schemes. 


Applications having been made to the Board of Trade by the 
Caerphilly, Llantrisant, and Bedwellty Urban District Councils for 
Provisional Orders to enable them to supply electric current in their 
respective districts, the matter was inquired into last Wednesday by 
the Hon. T. Pelham. There was considerable opposition from some of 
the large undertakings in the neighbourhood. Mr. E. Moon, K.C., 
appeared for the Councils of the two first-named places; and Mr. 
Ackworth represented the Bedwellty Council. Mr. Moon said that the 
Order had been applied for by the Caerphilly Council to enable them to 
become the lighting authority in the whole of the area subject to their 
jurisdiction ; but there was no present intention of lighting it, as only 
certain portions required light. The area of the Council’s territory 
was 14,426 acres ; but a large portion of it was mountainous, and was 
only sparsely populated. There were 17,613 people in the entire area ; 
but those to be immediately supplied under the scheme would be much 
less. They proposed to guarantee a minimum of 50,000 units; and 
1000 lights would give them the revenue they required, which was a 
mere nothing. The scheme was put forward not only as a commercial 
enterprise, but as being necessary for the welfare of the community. 
The Llantrisant scheme would cover an area in which there were 
10,000 people, who had no public lighting. The cost of the scheme 
would be £10,000. Mr. R. H. Fletcher, the Councils’ Consulting 
Electrical Engineer, said a provisional arrangement for the supply of 
energy was being discussed with the South Wales Power Company, 
the price being 14d. per unit, including the cost of transforming. The 
Caerphilly Council would have to provide the building and mains, &c., 
at an estimated cost of £6770. There were 132 public lamps to be 
supplied, and these, with the addition of a minimum of 1000 private 
lamps, would provide sufficient revenue. In the Llantrisant district 
there were 130 public lamps and 1480 private lamps estimated as 
necessary to provide adequate revenue to meet the working expenses of 
the scheme. In cross-examination by Mr. Noble, who appeared for 
three Railway Companies, witness said he knew of no scheme that was 
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worked with 2000 lamps. It was proposed to sell to the consumers at 
6d. per unit, and the total cost to the Councils would be 4°74d. per 
unit. He admitted he had not included any figures for maintenance. 
Other evidence having been given in support of the applications, Mr. 
R. Hammond was called by Mr. Noble in opposition. He declared 
that the Llantrisant scheme, with a consumption of only 50,000 units, 
could not possibly pay, and must inevitably result in a call of at least 
6d. in the pound upon the rates. The idea of spending {10,000 ona 
50,000 unit scheme in such a district, where the administration charges 
must necessarily be high, would not be at all in accordance with good 
practice. Mr. Cornelius Lundie, General Manager of the Rhymney 
Railway Company, said that in the Caerphilly urban district his Com- 
pany paid one-fifth of the whole rate ; and he opposed the scheme on 
the ground that, in his opinion, it would not prove remunerative. He 
thought the Bermondsey clause should be inserted in the Order. Mr. 
Rhys Williams, who appeared for Lord Windsor, strongly urged the in- 
clusion of this clause, and also one making it obligatory upon the 
Council to take their power from the South Wales Company. Speaking 
for the Barry Railway Company, Mr. John Sankey, on behalf of the 
Rhymney and Aber Valleys Gas and Water Company, said it was pre- 
posterous to think that colliers would go in for a luxury light. If the 
scheme was going to be a success, the suggested clause could not possibly 
hurt the promoters. Mr. Noble also asked that his clients should be pro- 
tected by theinsertion of the clause. Mr, Moon, in reply, said that in 
these cases the governing factor was that both Caerphilly and Llantrisant 
required some form of light. The schemes were promoted in the inte- 
rests of the community, and they had practically the unanimous assent 
of the ratepayers. This closed the inquiry in respect of those places ; 
and the application of the Bedwellty District Council was gone into. 
Among the parties represented in opposition were the New Tredegar 
and District Ratepayers’ Protection Association, the Powell Duffryn 
Steam Coal Company, Limited, the New Tredegar Gas and Water 
Company, the Rhymney and Aber Valleys Gas and Water Company, 
and the Tredegar Iron and Coal Company. Mr. Ackworth said the 
Bedwellty Council would have no objection to the insertion of a clause 
prohibiting them from putting up a generating station; but the Ber- 
mondsey clause would cripple the promoters. The proposed capital 
outlay under the scheme would be £7009, and there would be an 
annual expenditure of £1482. The energy would be supplied by the 
South Wales Power Company; and a consumption of 116,000 units 
was anticipated, with a revenue of £1893. Mr. Noble opposed the 
application on behalf of undertakings representing an aggregate rateable 
value of £28,572, out of a total of £32,783 for the district, and wit- 
nesses were called in support. The inquiry then closed. 


At the weekly meeting of the London County Council last Tuesday, 
the tender of Messrs. Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, Limited, 
amounting to £1675, was accepted for the supply of new testing appa- 
ratus required in consequence of the extension of the Westminster gas- 
meter testing-office. 








EAST LONDON WATER COMPANY. 


Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 


In the report to be presented at the meeting of the above-named 
Company on the 2nd prox., the Directors announce an increase of 
£2608 in the water-rates during the six months ending the 25th of De- 


cember ; the number of new services laid on being 3182, against 3637 
in the corresponding period of 1991, bringing up the total to 221,235. 
Owing to the small rainfall, 1661 million gallons of water had to be 
purchased from other Companies, in order to ensure a constant supply 
throughout the whole of the district. The cost of this water was 
£24,614, which has been charged to revenue. Under the supervision 
of the Company’s Engineer (Mr. W. B. Bryan, M Inst.C.E.) all the 
pumping machinery and works have been maintained in effective con- 
dition. Good progress has been made with the construction of the two 
new storage reservoirs; and it is hoped that they will be handed 
over by the Contractors at the close of next month. Reference 
is made to the passing of the Metropolis Water Act, 1902, the 
provisions of which are considered to be, on the whole, calcu- 
lated to secure an equitable settlement as between buyer and seller, 
Certain amendments which the Directors deemed essential to safe- 
guard the proprietors’ interests wece conceded by the Government. 
The accounts accompanying the report show that the revenue in the six 
months covered was £213,264, or £3921 more than in the corresponding 
period of 1901 There was, however, an increase of £7996 in the 
expenditure, chiefly for maintenance. In a note to the accounts the 
Auditors say: ‘‘ Credit has not been hitherto taken for water in store in 
the reservoirs. There were 817 million gallons in store at the close 
of the half year, while the whole of the 1661 million gallons bought 
from other Companies, at a cost of £24,614 19s. 4d., is debited in the 
half year’s accounts. We consider the cost price of the water in store 
a fair asset.’’ The Directors recommend a dividend for the half year 
at the rate of 8 per cent. p2r annum, less income-tax. 


-_ — 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 





From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 
The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners held 02 Monday last 
their statutory annual meeting, though it has nothing annual about 
it save the name. As a matter of fact, the business transacted was 
smaller thanusual. The report of the Engineer brought out a make 
of gas during February of 191,533,000 cubic feet, and since May 16, 
of 1,581,561,000 cubic feet. For theportion of the financial year which 
has elapsed, the output has been 34 million cubic feet less than it was 
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in the corresponding period of last year; and of this reduction no less 
than 20 million cubic feet was experienced during February. The 
wages in the carbonizing department at Granton are again phenomen- 
ally low, being only 1'99d. per 1000 cubic feet, as compared with 
5°23d. in the old Edinburgh works. The Commissioners resolved to 
re-expose the Leith Gas-Works for sale by auction in one lot, at the re- 
duced upset price of £24,000. Last time the works were exposed, the 
Commissioners asked £26,000; but there was no bid. It was reported 
that, in reply to a letter from the Secretary of the Edinburgh and 
Leith Branch of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, complaining 
that men were being employed by the Commissioners to do engineer- 
ing work at Granton who were not being paid at the Union rate of 
wages, the Works Committee had instructed the Clerk to write that the 
men referred to had made special bargains with the Commissioners as 
to the terms of their employment. 

The only serious litigation which has arisen out of the scheme for 
the erection of new gas-works at Granton has been brought into Court. 
It is an action by the New Conveyor Company, Limited, of Smethwick, 
against the Commissioners, and concludes for payment of a sum of 
£2500, and for interdict of the use of the ‘‘shot-pouch’’ method of 
measuring coal and charging the inclined retorts at Granton. The 
record was closed by Lord Kincairney in the Court of Session last 
Tuesday; but the statements upon it are so far from being complete 
that I cannot give a full narrative of what is stated. I can go the 
length, however, of stating that the complaint of the pursuers is that 
the Commissioners have infringed letters patent No. 20,709, to which 
they now have right, which were granted on Nov. 16, 1892, to Ludovico 
van Vestrant and Maurice Graham for ‘‘ improvements in charging 
inclined gas retorts;’’ and they claim the amount sued for as the loss 
which they have sustained by the use of their system of working. The 
Commissioners plead, in defence, that there is no infringement of the 
pursuers’ letters patent, because the installation at Granton is not iden- 
tical with that of the pursuers; and, further, that the’pursuers’ patent 
was anticipated. I understand that a long list of prior patents is sub- 
mitted. The case has been ordered to go to proof on a day to be 
afterwards fixed, which, as the Court is in vacation, cannot now be 
done till May. I may state that the Commissioners have had ample 
notice of the claim which is embodied in the action, as the pursuers 
communicated with them as soon as they learned of the system of 
charging which was being erected at Granton, and that the Commis- 
sioners at once repudiated liability. 

An extensive scheme of gas-works reconstruction is in progress at 
Newport (Fife), where the Corporation, having recently acquired the 
gas undertaking, are spending about £20,000 in the renovation of the 
works. It is expected that the new works will be completed in the 
beginning of June. Within less than two years, the Corporation have 
reduced the price of gas from 5s. 5d. to 4s. 1od. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
and they are in hopes that they will ke able to lower it to probably 
4s. per 1000 cubic feet. 

It is not often now that I get copy out of the doings of the Forfar 





Gas Corporation ; but I have secured an item this week, in the action 
of the Town Council with reference to a proposed exhibition of gas 
appliances in the town. Messrs. R. & A. Main, Limited, of Glasgow 
and Falkirk, wrote asking for permission to hold an exhibition on the 
usual terms. This letter was read at a meeting of the Town Council 
on Wednesday ; and then the extraordinary statement was made by 
Mr. M‘Dougall, the Convener of the Gas Committee, that they had 
never had anything of the kind in Forfar. He was in favour of the 
proposal to hold an exhibition, and thought they could afford to 
spend £50 upon the purchase of gas-stoves, to found a department. 
This suggestion, modest though it was, did not find favour. One 
councillor thought ‘‘ it would be wiser to wait’’ for more information. 
Another held that it would be throwing away the funds of the Cor- 
poration, and that if they started to be stove dealers they did not know 
where they \sould end—it would be competing with local shopkeepers. 
The flies on the carriage-wheel proved too much for the {50 energy 
which Mr. M‘Dougall put into the business; and he was obliged to 
delay the matter for a month, ‘‘ in order that inquiries might be made.’ 
This is instructive. A Corporation the members of which spend their 
time in quarrelling with each other, as was notoriously the case in 
Forfar for years, cannot find time also for genuine work, and are bound 
to fall behind in the march of events. So much is this the case in 
Forfar, that they have never yet given the community the opportunity 
of corsidering the advantages, both to the people themselves and to 
the gas undertaking, of cooking by means of gas; and, indeed, the 
councillors themselves are ignorant upon the subject. 

In the ‘‘ JouRNAL”’ for the roth inst., it was stated that the sulphate 
plant at the Hamilton Corporation Gas-Works was doing excellent 
work. The cost of this plant has been £1835. It will be pleasant 
information to all to learn that the good working is largely due to 
the action of Mr. J. Ballantyne, the Gas Manager. It was stated by 
Bailie MacHale the other day that Mr. Ballantyne had made an inven- 
tion in connection with the sulphate plant which would lead to an 
additional profit of £150 a year in the operation of it. 

The special meeting cf the Hamilton Town Council which I men- 
tioned last week had been called for the purpose of rescinding the 
resolution to proceed with the construction of a railway siding into the 
gas-works, or, alternatively, for the arrangement that a poll of the rate- 
payers upon the subject should be taken, was held on Monday. Pro- 
vost Keith presided. He ruled incompetent the part of the requisition 
which called upon them to rescind their resolution, but allowed the 
proposal that a p/ébiscite of the ratepayers be taken to be laid before the 
meeting. This was done by Mr. Cassells, who is the champion of the 
opposing party, and has been made so, apparently, in virtue of his 
having at one time been a railway servant. Mr. Cassells’ stock argu- 
ment is that, on account of the heavy gradient upon the railway, 
it will be necessary to drive trains over a level crossing at a rate cf 
from 10 to 15 miles an hour, which would be a source of great danger 
to the community. Provost Keith opposed the proposal. There was 
not, he contended, sufficient division of opinion in the Council to justify 
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a reference to the electorate. The decision of the Council had been 
arrived at after a fair, full, unprejudiced statement of all the facts of 
the case. He complained that there had been misrepresentation on 
the other side. 
assurance of the Engineer to the Railway Company that it would be 
from 3 to 5 miles an hour, which would not be dangerous to anyone. 


The commercial advantage of the scheme would be a profit of from | 
The Council, by eight votes to six, rejected the | 


£200 to £400 a year. 
motion fora poll. This settles the matter so far as the Council are 
concerned ; but it has now got into the public prints, in which letters 
to the Editor are appearing in shoals. I will only mention one of them, 
that by Mr. W. Ewing, of Greenock (late of Hamilton), who writes 
to contradict a statement made by Provost Keith at a public meeting 
to the effect that the railway siding was one of the pet schemes of Mr. 
Ewing. Mr. Ewing says it was not, and that local supplies of coal 


could be delivered into the gas-works cheaper than they could be by | 


a railway siding ; and that so long as the local pits could supply the 
demand, it never was his intention to alter the inexpensive method of 
coal handling in use. 


To turn now to Falkirk, where much the same question—the inter- | 


ference of electors with the decisions of the Town Council—is to the 
front at present, I have to report that this week has seen a good deal of 
action, though probably not much progress, in the matter of the new 
gas-works. The subject came before the Town Council in the minutes 
of the Special Committee who are responsible for the throwing over of 
the Thornhill site and the reversion to the site at Parkhouse. 


upon either site. 


been shelved. The majority, however, professed that they wished it 
included in the return, ‘‘ to satisfy the other side.” 
portant part of the business was the reading of letters from Mr. T. 
Wilson, of Coatbridge, in the first of which Mr. Wilson expressed his 
willingness to accept the position of Consulting Engineer, but demurred 


to the condition that he should only get the appointment if the Council | 
received a favourable report from the firm of architects who are to be | 
consulted as to the suitability of the ground at Parkhouse for the foun- | 
He suggested that the Consulting Engineer | 


dations of a gas-works. 
should have an opportunity of inspecting the sites, because, to use his 
expressive language, ‘‘ the Consulting Engineer, being the responsible 
party, would suffer in his reputation for all time coming should the 
works be placed on an unsuitable site.’’ What reply was sent to Mr. 


Wilson I do not know; but four days later he wrote accepting the | 


position, and assuring the Council that nothing would be wanting on 
his part to make everything a success. It may thus be assumed 
that the obnoxious condition has been withdrawn. After disposing 
of the minutes of the Special Committee, the Council took up the 
consideration of the resolutions adopted at public meetings of electors, 


As to the rate of speed of trains, he said they had the | 


In the 

first place, the Committee instructed the Manager to report as to the | 
cost of cartage and of connecting the gasholder at Parkhouse to works | 
This was agreed to, after a discussionin whichsome | 
of the councillors expressed themselves as against the introduction of | 
Thornhill again into the subject for consideration, seeing that it had | 


But the most im- | 





protesting vigourously against the erection of gas-works at Parkhouse. 
These resolutions the Parkhouse party characterized as having been 
carried by meetings which were dominated by the Falkirk Iron Com- 
pany, in whose interest, it was believed, the site at Thornhill, with its 
| railway connection, had been selected. This idea was condemned by 
' more than one speaker, and at the end of a long discussion the Councj] 
took the view—certainly a sensible one—that the resolutions were 
entitled to be received with respect, and that they will consider them 
when they receive the report as to the site. 

I have already called attention to the curious situation which has arisen 
at Airdrie. The Town Council have long wished to acquire the under- 
taking of the Airdrie Gas Company. After many delays, they resolved, 
in January last, to adopt the Burghs Gas Supply Acts, with a view to 
promoting a transfer; and everything bade fair to the proposal being 
carried through. But it has been discovered that Airdrie is within the 
area of supply of the Coatbridge Gas Company, which is a Company 
_ incorporated by Act of Parliament, and therefore possessing statutory 
| powers. On Feb. 7, the Company despatched a letter to the Town 
_ Clerk of Airdrie pointing this out. A letter asking explanations appears 
to have been sent in reply, because at a meeting of the Town Council 
on Tuesday last a letter from Mr. T. Wilson, the Manager of the 
| Coatbridge Gas Company, was submitted, in which he said: ‘ You 
inquire whether the Coatbridge Gas Company intend to supply 
the inhabitants of Airdrie with gas, and, if so, on what terms; and, if 
not, what was the object of our letter of the 7th ult. In reply, I am 
instructed to say, as to the intention of the Company regarding 
the supply of gas to Airdrie, that the only answer the Company can 
give to such a question is that they are not at liberty to relinquish any 
of the power they possess; and that they are prepared —or, indeed, 
they are bound—to exercise the whole powers imposed on them by 
| their Acts of Parliament. As to terms, these, in our extended area of 
| supply, would probably be the same as in the area presently supplied. 
| The object of our letter was not unfriendly. It was written for the 
_ purpose of directing the attention of the Town Council to a view of 
| matters which my Directors were afraid was being overlooked by your 
Council. ...'’ Thisletter will doubtless lead to the abandonment of 
the proposal for a transfer ; but what does it mean beyond that? Are 
the Coatbridge Gas Company going to take over the Airdrie Company, 
or to oust them as being practically squatters ? 

Ata meeting of the Greenock Town Councilon Tuesday, Mr. W. Ewing. 
the Gas Manager, reported upon plant which is wanted for the gas-works, 
He recommended the erection of a scrubber-washer of the capacity of 
125,000 cubic feet per hour, with tar-extractor to work in conjunction 
with the existing scrubbers, or separately, at a probable cost of £1400; 
| and the provision of six purifiers, 40 ft. by 30 ft. by 6 ft., with stage- 
| floor house, elevators, and railway connections, at a probable cost of 
| £8278. These were agreed to; the Manager being instructed to draw 
| up specifications for the work. Some other recommendations by the 
Manager were held over meanwhile. The yield of gas per ton of coal 
is 10,391 cubic feet, as compared with 10,036 cubic feet a year ago. 
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Both figures are high; but the latest is the highest, which shows a 
continued good record at Greenock. med 

The Arbroath Gas Corporation are apparently experiencing some 
little difficulty in collecting their outstanding accounts, no fewer than 
58 cases at their instance having been called in the Sheriff Small Debt 
Court on Wednesday. Mr. William Robertson appeared on behalf of 
the pursuers ; and in 55 cases he was granted decree in absence. 
Three cases were defended. In two of these, the Sheriff granted 
decree for the amount sued for; while in the other, in which prescrip- 
tion was pleaded, the case was referred to the oath of the defender, 
and he swore that he did not owe the account. The case was accord- 
ingly dismissed. 


_. a 
—_— 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, March 21. 
Sulphate of Ammonia. 

There has been no pause in the upward movement, every parcel 
offered being keenly competed for and the closing quotations being 
£13 2s. 6d. to £13 5s. per ton f.o.b. Hull, and £13 5s. to £13 7s. 6d. 
per ton f.o.b. Liverpool and Leith. The Continent has been for the 
most part silent ; but from other points there has been a fair amount of 
direct buying. Otherwise the supply has been taken for covering con- 
tracts. For April and May, prompt prices have been paid readily, but 
for June something less would have to be accepted. July-December 
f.o.b. Leith has been sold at £12 7s. 6d. per ton, and at the close 
makers require £12 Ios. per ton. 


Nitrate of Soda. 

This article is very firm at 9s. 3d. to 9s. 44d. per cwt., according 
to quality, but so far no serious attempt has been made to advance 
prices further. Probably holders are awaiting the March returns of 
deliveries from the ports before making a move, remembering their 
unfortunate experiences last season. 


Lonpon, March 21. 
Tar Products. 

The markets are generally quiet with a decidedly downward 
tendency, which cannot be very satisfactory for the distillers who have 
taken the raw material at very high prices. Pitch is very quiet indeed, 
and for forward delivery prices are easier. There is a general im- 
pression that there will be a considerable falling off in the consump- 
tion next season, as fuel makers assert that it is impossible for them to 
produce briquettes at a profit unless there is a very great reduction 
in the price of pitch. As regards prompt delivery, the market is 
steady, but certainly easier than during last month. Benzol is very 
quiet indeed. Business is reported at 93d. f.o.b. London for April; 
but for forward delivery there is very little business doing. An offer 
of 9d. for March-April is reported to have been accepted for a con- 





siderable quantity at an outport for export. There are now sellers of 
50-90 per cent. at 8d. ; but consumers do not take any interest in this 


quality. In toluol, a small sale is reported at 7}d. f.o.b. London; but 
business is very limited. The position of anthracene remains un- 
changed. In solvent, there is absolutely no business to report. Dis- 


tillers in the North are offering at very low prices for export, but are 
unable to arrange business. Foreign consumers are evidently obtain- 
ing their supplies without taking any from England. Crude carbolic 
continues in good demand. There is still a considerable inquiry at 
1s. 6d. for prompt delivery ; but consumers will not exceed this price, 
whereas makers as a rule ask 1s. 7d. for March-June. Crystals are in 
fairly good demand ; but the English makers quote higher prices than 
consumers are willing to pay. Creosote is, if anything, a little easier. 
There is certainly more offering in both London and the provinces, 
especially for early delivery. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 23s. to 28s. Pitch, 
London, 58s. to 58s. 6d.; east coast, 55s. 6d. to 56s. 6d; west coast, 
538. 6d. to 55s. Benzol, 90 per cent., 9}d. to g$d.; 50-90 per cent., 
8d. Toluol, 7d. to 74d. Crude naphtha, 3}d.; solvent naphtha, 84d. 
to 94d.; heavy naphtha, 9d. to rod. Creosote, London, 14d. to 12d. ; 
North, 17d. to 143d. Heavy oils, 2d. to 24d. Carbolic acid, 60 per 
cent., 1s. 6d. Naphthalene, 35s. to 55s.; salts, 25s. to 27s. 6d. Anthra- 
cene, ‘‘A’’ quality, r§d. to r?d.; ‘‘B’’ quality, rd. nominal. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

The market continues very firm, and there is a strong demand, 
especially for prompt delivery. Beckton quote {£13 2s. 6d. for May ; 
but are not offering anything for earlier delivery. Another large 
London Gas Company sold early in the week at £13 3s. 9d., but later 
on realized £13 5s. for prompt shipment. In Leith, there is still a 
strong demand, and business is reported at £13 5s. for early shipment. 
In Hull, business has been done at £13 for April; and in one instance 
the same price was paid for May shipment. In Liverpool there is a 
strong demand, especially for prompt shipment, and £13 has been 
paid in more than one instance ; while it is reported that makers now 
ask £13 5s. for immediate shipment. 


—_—_ 
ie 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Lancashire Coal Trade. 


The position with regard to business generally throughout the 
coal trade of this district remains without material change from last 
week. With varying weather, there is some fluctuation in require- 
ments for house-fire qualities, but nothing like the average demand 
for the time of the year; and pits continue on a very restricted output 
—full time being quite exceptional, and three to four days per week 
about the general average. Quoted pit prices in the Lancashire dis- 
trict are without alteration; and at present there is no talk of any 
official reduction. The easing down in prices at many of the collieries 
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in the Yorkshire district during the month, and the large accumulation 
of stocks in the Derbyshire district (which there is a tendency to push 
on the market at lower figures), have, however, a weakening effect ; and 
in outside markets, local collieries, where they hold to their full rates, 
are losing business owing to underselling from other quarters. This 
condition of things cannot, of course, continue indefinitely ; but for 
the present, quotations, although perhaps not firm at the maximum 
rates, remain at about 14s. to 15s. per ton for best Wigan Arley, 
12s. 6d. to 13s. for the lower qualities of Arley and Pemberton four- 
feet, and ros. to 11s. for the common descriptions of house-fire coals. 
The lower classes of round coal used for steam and forge purposes, 
although indirectly affected by the large surplus supplies of common 
house-fire coal on the market, remain steady at about late rates. 
There is, however, weakness in prices where quotations are made for 
clearance quantities for shipment. Quotations are now being sent out 
for gas coals in connection with the renewal of a number of important 
contracts for the ensuing year. So far, Lancashire collieries are not 
quoting below the reduced basis rates which had to be accepted for gas 
coal contracts last year; but it is too early to express any definite 
opinion as to how prices will rule when business comes to be actually 
settled. The outlook of the market would, however, seem to be in 
favour of the buyers; and no doubt considerable negotiation will be 
necessary before important contracts are concluded. As regards steam 
and forge coals, a moderate business is being put through, with prices 
maintained at about 8s. to 8s. 3d. for ordinary descriptions, up to 
about 8s. 9d. for better qualities at the pit. For shipment, prices are 
still cut extremely low—unscreened coal being obtainable at 8s. 3d. to 
8s. od. per ton, and common screened steam coal from gs. 3d. to 
gs. 6d., with good qualities quoted at 1os., delivered at the ports on 
the Mersey. General firmness is maintained with regard to engine 
fuel—not so much owing to any large demand, but to the present 
restricted production of slack. On forward contracts, there is a ten- 
dency to stiffen on current rates; but any actual advance is scarcely 
being got. At the pit-mouth, best qualities remain very firm at 6s. 6d. 
to 7s. per ton, medium sorts 5s. 6d. to 5s. od., with the commoner 
descriptions ranging from 4s. 3d. to 4s. 9d. 


Northern Coal Trade. 

The coal trade is still quiet ; and there is a moderate demand for 
some classes of fuel. The shipments are rather better than during the 
stormy weather ; but there is still a lessened export, owing to the fall- 
ing off in the demand for the United States. This affects the steam 
coal trade most; but the price is not much altered. Best Northum- 
brian steam coals are ros. to tcs. 3d. per ton f.o.b., second-class 
steams are quiet at gs. to gs. 3d., and steam smalls are steady at 5s. 6d. 
to 5s. 9d. Inthe gas coal trade, one or two contracts are under dis- 
cussion, both local and for export; but the quantities are not very 
lazge. It seems to be expected that for the Continental tenders rather 
low prices have been quoted, as the competition with the German coals 
is for these contracts very keen at the present time. For occasional 
cargoes of Durham gas coals, the price varies from about 8s. 3d. to 





8s. rofd. per ton f.o.b., according to quality; but such sales are not 
very numerous at present, as some of the gas companies have fy] 
stocks of coal accumulated. The price of gas coke varies, f.o.b. at 
Newcastle, from 12s. 6d. to 13s. per ton; and the demand is fairly 
good at present. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 

Quietness still continues; there being, in fact, in many cases 
difficulty in disposing of the output. Prices do not show much differ. 
ence, however, the season being a dead one, waiting for the opening 
of the Baltic ports. The prices quoted are: Main 8s. 3d. to 8s. 6d, 
per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, ell gs. to ros, and splint 8s. 9d. to tos. The 
shipments for the week amounted to 187,980 tons—a decrease of 3067 
tons upon the previous week, but an increase of 12,994 toms upon the 
corresponding week of last year. For the year to date, the total ship- 
ments have been 1,863,366 tons—an increase of 66,436 tons upon the 
same period of last year. 


————— 
> = 


A Water-Works Arbitration at Yarmouth.—An arbitration has re- 
cently been held, before the Sheriff of Norfolk and a Special Jury, 
between the Great Yarmcuth Water-Works Company and Sir Edmund 
Lacon. The case was in respect of land at Great Ormesby, adjoining 
the premises of the Water Company, which they were desirous of 
acquiring. The amount claimed by Sir E. Lacon was £9707. In the 
result, the Jury awarded a sum of £2678 in full settlement. 


Walker and Wallsend Gas Company’s Bill.—At a public meeting 
of the ratepayers of Willington Quay, held toconsider the advisability 
of opposing the Bill being promoted in Parliament by the Walker and 
Wallsend Union Gas Company, the Chairman of the District Council 
(Mr. W. C. Watson), who presided, said that the Council had resolved 
to oppose various clauses which would considerably affect Willington 
Quay. Mr. Bolam explained that the Company had taken forty years 
to spend a capital of £100,000. They now proposed to raise another 
£200,0c0 ; and it might be thirty years before they went to Parliament 
again to get fresh powers. It was only at a time like the present that 
they had achance of obtaining better terms for the community. The 
Council desired a reduction in the standard price of gas, and the 
Company had already offered a penny; but this was not considered 
sufficient. Then it was proposed by the Company that the illuminating 
power should be reduced from 154 to 14 candles; and this was a 
strong reason for the Council desiring a reduction inthe price. There 
should be a clause enabling the Council to discontinue the use of gas if 
at some future date they thought fittodoso. They did not know what 
advances electricity might makein the next twenty years. Some dis- 
cussion followed ; there being manifested a spirit of opposition to the 
Council’s proposal. Eventually a vote was taken, when eleven hands 
were held up in favour of the resolution authorizing the Council to 
oppose the Bill, and eighteen against it. A poll was demanded. At 
a similar meeting of the ratepayers of Wallsend, the proposal that the 
Town Council should oppose the Bill was agreed to. 











CARBURETTED WATER-GAS APPARATUS 





Merrifield—Westcott-Pearson Patents. 





The Economical Gas Apparatus Construction Ge, Le. 


London Offices: 19, ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
American Offices: TORONTO.  execrarnic Appress: “*CARBURETED, LONDON.” 


W. H. PEARSON, Chairman. 

W. H. PEARSON, Junr., Deputy-Chairman. 
J. T. WESTCOTT, M.E., Manager. 

L. L. MERRIFIELD, M.Inst.M.E,, Engineer. 





CARBURETTED WATER-GAS ENGINEERS. 





The above Company have erected since 1893, or are now erecting, their Universal Type of Carburetted 
Water-Gas Plant at the following Gas-Works :— 


Cub. Ft. Daily. 
BLACKBURN. ; . > - 1,250,000 
WINDSOR ST. WORKS, BIR- 

MINGHAM .. : : - 2,000,000 
SALTLEY WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 2,000,000 
COLCHESTER : ; , 300,000 
BIRKENHEAD. ; : . 2,250,000 
SWINDON (New Swindon Gas Co.) 120,000 
SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM (Second 

Contract) ° . , . 
WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM 

(Second Contract) . ° - 2,000,000 
HALIFAX... ; ° ; - 1,000,000 
TORONTO. ° ° ; - 250,000 
OTTAWA . : . , - 250,000 
LINDSAY (Remodelled) ‘ - 125,000 
MONTREAL . . . , 500,000 
TORONTO (Second Contract 

Remodelled) . : 
BELLEVILLE . . . - 250,000 
OTTAWA (Second Contract). . 250,000 
BRANTFORD (Remodelled) . - 200,000 


2,000,000 


2,000,000 


Cub. Ft. Daily. 


ST. CATHERINES (Remodelled) . 250,000 
KINGSTON, PA. . . ‘ - 125,000 
PETERBOROUGH, ONT. ‘ - 250,000 
WILKESBARRE, PA. . . - (750,000 
ST. CATHERINES (Second 

Contract) . ; ; : 250,000 


BUFFALO, N.Y. . . .  . 2,000,000 


WINNIPEG, MAN. - co « 06680 
COLCHESTER (Second Contract) 300,000 
Ee 
ROCHESTER. . . .  . _ 500,000 
KINGSTON, ONT.. . . . 300,000 
CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT 2,000,000 
DULUTH, MINN... ... - 800,000 


CATERHAM... ‘ - « 150,000 
LEICESTER - « « 2,000,000 
ENSCHEDE (HOLLAND) ... 150,000 
BUENOS AYRES (RIVER 

PLATE CO.) . ° ; 700,000 
BURNLEY . . . . . 4,500,000 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES .  . 1,750,000 


Cub. Ft. Daily. 
ACCRINGTON. Th ee -  §00,000 
TONBRIDGE. ... - «+ 800,000 
STRETFORD... .  . 800,000 
OLDBURY . +. « « « £890,000 
TODMORDEN. . . . « ~~ 500,000 
SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM (Third 
Contract). . ‘ ° « 2,000,000 
YORK (Second Contract , -« 750,000 
ROCHESTER (Second Contract) . 500,000 
NEWPORT (MON.). . . « 250,000 
TOKIO, JAPAN ... « « 1,000,000 
PERNAMBUCO (Brazil) : - 125,000 
MALTON. °<., >. ~« ae 
DULUTH, MINN. (Second 
Contract) . ° , « « 800,000 
BROCKVILLE (ONT.) . . . 250,000 
SMETHWICK . NN Se: See 
GRaeeeeee.. « 6« « 0 Oe 
NEWPORT MON. (SecondContract) 250,000 
TORONTO (Third Contract). . 750,000 


Complete Gas-Works at NELSON, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LEEDS, 1,800,000 C. Ft. 


LEICESTER (2nd Cont.), 1,000,000 C. Ft. 


MONTREAL, ONT, (Second Contract) : , . ‘ 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1,800,000 C. Ft. 


: 1,800,000 Cub. Ft. 
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Serious Gas Explosion at Longford.—Mr. J. Farrell, M.P. for 
North Longford, was last week the victim of a gas explosion, by which 
he was reported to have been somewhat seriously injured. He was 
superintending the repairing of a gas-engine in the office of the 
« Longford Leader,”’ of which he is proprietor, when there was a 
sudden explosion. Mr. Farrell is said to have sustained very severe 
injuries about the face, more particularly the eyes, which were thought 
at first to have been permanently blinded. 


The Triumph of Incandescent Gas Lighting at the Antipodes.— 
In connection with the article on the above subject which appeared in 
the ‘‘ JOURNAL ’? last week, we learn from a letter received yesterday 
from a correspondent in Sydney that the Mayor of Enfield (the place 
mentioned last week), in his Minute to the Council on his retirement 
from the chair, said: ‘‘ I am pleased that our streets are now lighted 
with gas, in lieu of the electric light. The gas is much cheaper, and 
the illumination about five times better.” 


Mr. Shadbolt on the Value of Gas.—In connection with a gas 
exhibition held last week in the Exchange Hall, Grantham, under the 
auspices of the Grantham Gas Company, Mr. R. G. Shadbolt, the 
Engineer and Secretary, delivered, on Thursday evening, an interesting 
lecture on ‘‘ The Value of Gas for Lighting, Heating, and Power.’’ 
He concentrated his attention mainly on a comparison of the results 
obtained from gas and electricity, and quoted a number of striking 
illustrations proving the superiority of the former on every point. He 
was listened to with much attention by a good audience, who accorded 
him, through the Chairman (Mr. J]. G. Thompson), a very hearty vote of 
thanks. We shall reproduce portions of the lecture next week. 


Morte Video Water-Works Company, Limited.—The report for the 
year 1902, presented at the ordinary general meeting of the Com- 
any last Thursday, shows an increase of £251 in the income, and 
a decrease of £819 in the working expenses; the net revenue being 
£58,270, against £57,198. After paying debenture interest and other 
charges, providing £3000 for depreciation on old meters, and placing 
£5009 to the depreciation fund, for the renewal of buildings, plant, &c., 
there remains an available balance of £39,613. : An interim dividend 
of 2} per cent. was paid on the rst of November, and the Directors now 
recommend a further dividend of 24 per cent. (making 5 per cent. for 
the year, free of tax) ; carrying forward £19,613. 


Heavy Damages against the Welsbach Company in New York.— 
We learn from the ‘‘ Financial News’’ that an inventor and manu- 
facturer named Kaufman, formerly doing business in Manhattan, has 
sued the Welsbach Company in New York for false arrest and mali- 
cious prosecution. He informed the Jury that in 1900 the Company 
obtained an injunction against him, prohibiting him from continuing 
tomanufacture mantles. They held that he was infringing their patent ; 
but he denied it. In October of the same year, he alleged that the 
Company had him arrested on a criminal charge, that he was confined 
for six months, and was finally discharged ; the Company failing to 
have the case against him called for trial. Heobtained a verdict, with 
{£20,000 damages. ~ 


New Water-Works for Rothwell.—The new water-works of the 
Rothwell Urban District Council were formally opened last week. 
The supply is obtained from the old Shotwell Mill, about 33 acres in 
extent, which cost, with the reservoir site, £3200. The yield is 120,000 
gallons per day. The water is conveyed to a valve chamber, which 
regulates the supply to three softening tanks, each capable of holding 
33,000 gallons. Thereservoir has a capacity of 200,000 gallons. The 
old mill pond has been converted into a storage for emergencies, and it 
will contain 500,000 gallons. The pumping plant has been supplied 
by Messrs. G. R. Mather and Son, of Wellingborough. The cost of 
the work has been about £6350, which has to be repaid in 28 years ; but 
the outlay for the land is to be liquidated in 50 years. 


A Profit on the Halifax Gas-Works.—In explaining the estimates 
for the coming year at a special meeting of the Halifax Town Council 
on Wednesday, Alderman G. H. Smith stated that last year the Gas 
Committee came before them with a loss, for which there were special 
reasons, of a very considerable sum. During the present year, great 
efforts had been made to retrieve the position of the works ; and it was 
gratifying to know that the Gas Committee had made a profit of £7319. 
For the coming year, a profit of {6000 was estimated; and he antici- 
pated that it would be even more. The electricity works had made a 
profit of £2935, which had been placed to the reserve fund, for re- 
newals, making the fund £7213. In connection with the water-works 
there was a deficiency of £7298. New reservoirs were in course of con- 
‘struction at Walshaw Dean ; and it was necessary to levy a rate-in-aid 
of 4d. in the pound for these works, from which, of course, no income 
could be derived for some time, 


South Holderness Gas and Water Supply.—The scheme of Mr. 

. S. Emerson for the supply of Hedon with gas and water was the 
subject of an inquiry by Mr. Ingram B. Walker, one of the Inspectors 
of the Board of Trade, a few days ago, in reference to an application 
made to the Board by the promoter for a Provisional Order to give him 
ithe necessary powers. He proposes to raise capital of £18,000 for gas 
and not exceeding £12,000 for water; and he is moving in the matter 
‘on the ground that the district is not adequately supplied with either. 
The application was opposed by the Hedon Corporation, the Hedon 
Gaslight and Coke Company, and other bodies. The scheme was 
described as hopelessly impossible, because water could not be obtained 
in the area in quality or in quantity fit for the purpose; and, in addi- 
tion, it was said to be financially unsound. Moreover, a supply of 
water would be obtainable from Hull as soon as ever terms could be 
‘arranged. Among the witnesses called for the opposition were Mr. 
F, J. Bancroft, B.Sc., the Water Engineer to the Hull Corporation, 
‘and Mr. J. Holliday, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.C.S., the Engineer and 
Manager of the Sutton, Southcoates, and Drypool Gas Company. The 
‘chief points in the evidence given by the latter were: (1) That the 
present price charged for gas to consumers in Hedon and Preston by 
the Hedon Gas Company is reasonable; and (2) that the Company 
‘could, at a reasonable cost, on their present site, extend their works so 
‘as to enable them to manufacture 40 per cent. more gas than is at pre- 
a = These points could not be disproved by the promoters’ 
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The efforts of the Directors of the Exmouth Gas Company to 
popularize the use of gas by means of stoves, fires, and prepayment 
meters, have been so successful, as shown by a gratifying increase in 
the sale of gas last year, that they propose to reduce the price from 
the 25th inst. ; the reduction to take the form of a rebate of 5 per cent. 
(equal to 2d. per 1000 cubic feet) for prompt payment. 


The Works Committee of the Southport, Birkdale, and West Lan- 
cashire Joint Water Board have been authorized to commence negotia- 
tions with Sir Tristram Tempest for the purchase of a strip of land, 
not exceeding four acres in extent, at Gorse Hill, as a site for an 
additional reservoir. The Board obtained powers in 1900 for com- 
pulsory purchase; but the time allowed for this will soon expire. 





| 






Last Tuesday tenders were opened for the £100,000 of 3 per cent, 
debenture stock which, as announced in our columns on the roth inst. 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company had decided on issuing, 
on terms that were advertised in a recent issue of the ‘‘ Journar,” 
Applications at £94 and above received about 72 per cent. of the amount 
desired. 


The Wellington (N.Z.) Gas Company, Limited, are contem- 
plating a complete alteration of one of their retort-houses, including an 
installation of coal elevating and conveying machinery. The Com. 
pany’s Secretary (Mr. R. G. Howell) is expected to arrive in London 
in a short time, to make the necessary arrangements for the work to 
be carried out. 




















WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 





Situations Vacant. | 


| 
AGENTS FOR BraiDED Tuninc. Ambor, Hamburg. Benzol. 
ASSISTANT-MANAGER. Swindon United Gas Company. | 
CLERK AND BOOK-KEEPER. Colombo Gas and Water | 


Company. 
DRAUGHTSMAN. H. W. F., Drapers Gardens, London. | Cement and Bricks 
DRAUGHTSMAN. No. 4007. s 
DRAUGHTSMEN. W, J. Jenkins and Co., Retford. STOCKTON-ON-TEES. Tenders by March 30. 
Juntor CLERK. No. 4098 


STOKER. East Cowes (Isle of Wight) Gas-Works. 


Coal and Cannel. 
Situations Wanted. | 


In ENGINEERING WorkKS BY YOUTH. NO. 4093 


A eh ta 
ATERHAM Gas COMPANY. 
TRAVELLER GAs-STOVE TRADE. W. W., Faversham. C 


Gas Appliances Business for Disposal. 
IsoN AND HEws. 


Cookers and Fittings. 
Loughborough. | 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand) for Sale. 
Redditch Gas-Works. 
Chappell, Huddersfield. | 


Lurgan Gas Com- | c Good 
: oods. 
Bridport Gas Com- | Fire lay 


CONDENSER. 

G;as ComMpRESSOR (Keith’s). 

Gas ENGINE AND EXHAUSTER, &C. 
pany. April 6, 

HyDRAULIC MAIN, VALVES, &c. 


BuRNHAM GAS COMPANY, 


any. 
PHOTOMETER. Wallingford Gas-Works. 


Plant (Second-Hand) Wanted. 
British Cyanides Com- 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 

ENGINE AND EXHAUSTER. 
pany, Oldbury. 

PURIFIER AND EXHAUSTER, &C. 





‘Governor. 
| Burnuam Gas ComPANy. 


Sales of Stocks and Shares. | 


BarkinG Gas Company. March 28. ‘Hot-Coke Conveyor. 
BRENTFORD GAS ComPANy. March 31. D 
Grays Gas Company. March 31. Cotne Gas DEPARTMENT. 
HASTINGS AND St. LEONARDS Gas CoMPANY, March 31. 
Lift for Oxide. 
MaTLock Gas COMPANY. 


No. 4099, 


REIGATE Gas Company. March 31. 
READING GAS CoMPANY. April 9. 
SOUTHEND WATER Company. April 7, 


Mortgage Bonds. 


LonGwoop Gas COMPANY. 
SouTH SHIELDs Gas COMPANY. 


Lime. 
MIDDLETON CORPORATION. 





TENDERS FOR 


MIDDLETON CORPORATION. 


AsHFoRD Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 9. 
BrROUGHTY FerRrRY GAs COUNCIL. 


CLONMEL Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 7. 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES. Tenders by March 3o. 


Engine, Boiler, and Exhauster. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES. Tenders by March 30, 


General Stores, Tools, &c. 
Tenders by March 30. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES. Tenders by March 30, 


Meters. 


BurRNHAM Gas Company. Tenders by April r4. 
MIDDLETON CORPORATION. Tenders by April 8. 
SrocKTON-ON-TEES. Tenders by March 30, 


Pipes and Fittings, &c. 


BuRNHAM Gas Company. Tenders by April 14. 

CoLtne Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 18, 

East GRINSTEAD GAS AND WATER COMPANY, Tenders 
by April 1. 

KEIGHLEY GAS DEPARTMENT. 

MIDDLETON CoRPORATION. Tenders by April 8, 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON. Tenders by April 1. 


Purifiers and Purifier Grids. 


MaTLock Gas Company. Tenders by April 8. 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES, Tenders by March 30, 


Retort Bench and Settings. 
Tenders by March 26, 


Tenders by April 8. 


Tenders by April 3. 
Tenders by April 15. 


BEVERLEY GAS DEPARTMENT, 
Tenders by April 14. 


Retorts. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES. Tenders by March 3). 


Steel Joists, Roof, and C. I. Columns. 


LEICESTER GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 23 
MaTLock Gas Company, Tenders by April 8, 


Sulphuric Acid. 


Tenders by April r4. MIDDLETON CorPORATION. Tenders by April 8. 


Tar. 


Cotneé GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 31. 


Tenders by April 18. 


Tar-Extractor. 


BuRNHAM Gas Company. Tenders by April 14. 


Tenders by April 8. 

Valves, Gauges, Brass Fittings, &c. 
BURNHAM GAS ComPANy. Tenders by April 14. 
MIDDLETON CORPORATION. Tenders by April 8, 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES. Tenders by March 30. 


Tenders by April 8. 




















NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
address of thé writer ; not necessarily for 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name and 


publication, but as a proof of good faith. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
One Year, 2ls.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 64d. 


Payable in Advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Watters Kine, 11, Bott Court, Fizet Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’’ Telephone: P.O. 1571a Central. 





GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL 


under 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
COMPANY, LIMITED. J 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters’ 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OrpHam, and 


OAL GAS TAR wanted. 





45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 
OXIDE OF IRON. 
(Q) NEILL's Oxide has a larger annual 
sale than all other Oxides combined. 
SPENT OXIDE purchased in any district. 
JOHN WM. O’NEILL, Managing Director, 
160, 161, & 162, Patmerston Hovssz, 
Lonpon, E.C, 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, AGENT, All communications 
RE OXIDE to the COMPANY as above. 


STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &c. 
Telegraphic Addresses: 
** Braddock, Oldham,.”’ ‘ Metrique, London.” 





DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 








ERSTE Hollandsche Yzererts Maaty 


(First Dutch Bog Ore Com Ltd. 
ROTTERDAM. iran eu 


General Manager for England and Wales)— 
CHARLES E. FRY, LEAMINGTON; and at Tower 





WINKELMANN ’S 
‘'"rOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 





Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old London Managers— 
Broad Street, London, E.C. “ Volcanism, London.” FE, PADFIELD & CO., 96-98, Leadenhall Street, 
HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. LAEDOM, BO. 


General Manager (for Scotland)— 


PREPARED from Pure Iron, 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no Back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market, 
Can be Lent on Hire, 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide, 
Reap Houuiway AND Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD, 





BPOTexERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices: Commercial Buildings, Lzxps, 
Correspondence invited. ; 





First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 
WET AND DRY 'GAS-METERS, STATION ME- 


TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, | either on Fixed or Sliding-Scale Basis. 


J. B, MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. | 





Gas Managers in Gloucester, Somerset, Wor- 
cester, Devon, Wilts, Hereford, Monmouth, and Gla- 
morgan PLEASE NOTE, BEST PRICE offered, 


State Quantity to offer for Prompt and Forward 


| Delivery. 


The SHARPNESS CHEMICAL Company, Tar Distillers, 
Sharpness Docks, Gos, 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
FIRE CEMENT, PAINT, GAS COAL. 


BALE & CHURCH, 5, Crooxep Lane, Lonpon, E.C. 








OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 


facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 
of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 
monia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 
Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which , 
has now been used for upwards of 50 Years, References : 
given to Gas Companies, 








8 
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MMONIACAL LIQUOR wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 
TT aeatisiniepesllaceti 
ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and LEAD WORK for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Plants. : 
For REPAIRS or ALTERATIONS, ring up “0848 
Botton,” or Telegraph ** Saturators, Botton.” 
Largest Practice and most Up-to-Date Works in 





av TayLoR AND Co., CENTRAL PiUMBING WORKS, 
BoLTON. 

~ §PECIAL PAINT FOR GAS-WORKYS. 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS AND CC. 


VICTORIA PAINT WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 





Telegrams: ‘* ENAMEL.” National Telephone 1759, 


PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
ACT 








PUBLICATIONS. ‘* MERCHANDISE MARKS 
, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ‘* TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘‘ DOCTRINE of EQUI- 
VALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 6d.; **SUB- 
JECT-MATTER of PATENTS,”’ 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 and 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: ‘* Patent London.” Telephone: No. 243 Holborn. 


G45 TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BrrmincHuam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 











ik is worth your while to buy direct. 
THE RELIANCE LUBRICATING OIL COM- 
PANY 19 and 20, Water Lane, Great Tower Street, 
London, E.C., handle all kinds of Lubricating Oils, for 
Engines, Cylinders, Dynamos, Spindles, &c., Burning 
Oils, Solar Distillates, Carburetting Oils, and Spirits for 
Gas Making; Motor Oils, Fuel Oils, Animal, Fish, and 
Vegetable Oils, &c., for all purposes. Write for our 
“Trade Mark’’ Inkstand, sent free to customers. Non- 
customers, 2s. 6d. each, RELIANCE LUBRICATING 
OIL COMPANY, London, Glasgow, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, &c. Established 1858, Telegraphic Address: 
“Subastral,’”’ London; A.B.C, Code used. Telephone 
No.: Avenue 5891, 


ULPHURIC ACID for Sale. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers. Works: BrrMIncHamM, LEEDs, and WAKEFIELD. 


PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT WORK. 


FJ. GREENE & SONS, Ltd., are pre- 


pared to sty QUOTATIONS to Gas Companies 
or Corporations for FI1'‘TING UP COMPLETE and 
CARRYING OUT the WORK in its entirety, either in 
Iron or Compo. 


SuRREY ENGINRERING Works, BLACKFRIARS RAD, 
Lonpon, 8.E, 


Telephone: 16938 Hor. Telegrams: ‘‘ Lumrnosrry."’ 


AMMONTACAL Liquor wanted by 


JOHN RILEY & Sons, Hapton, near AccrINGTON. 


STREET AND SHOP LAMPS AND LANTERNS. 
MAF DUFFIELD & SONS (Estab- 


lished 200 Years), makers of Street and Shop 
Lamps to own Pattern and Design. Any description of 
Lamp made. Inquiries invited. 
London Manager: Epwarp PapFIELD, West India 
House, 96 & 98, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘* Eupatuy, Lonpon.”’ 


RAVELLER, with good connection in 


~ South Eastern Counties, lately representing good 
Firm, desires re-engagement. Excellent References. 


Age 27. 
Address W. W., 83, Preston Street, FAVERSHAM. 


wan TED, Agents in the principal 


cities of the United Kingdom, tosell FLEXIBLE 
BRAIDED GAS-TUBING, LAWN SPRINKLERS, 
and other Specialities. Good Commission allowed. 
Apply to J. Ampor, Hamburg, GERMANY. 


ANTED, a good Stoker, used to 


Shovel Charging and Engine and Exhauster. 
Permanent situation to a reliable man. 
Apply, by letter, stating Wages, Height, and Age, to 
. RosBertT FisH, Gas-Works, East Cowes, IsLE or 
GHT. 


ete 


ANTED for a Gas Office 12 miles 


from London, a JUNIOR CLERK, who will 

be required to assist in the Quarterly Meter Inspection 
and Prepayment Collection. 

Applications, with Reference, and stating Age and 

Salary, to be addressed to No. 4008, care of Mr. King, 

11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ee 


ANTED, a Temporary First-Class 
DRAUGHTSMAN for a large Gas-Works in 
ganas of England. Must be asteady and competent 
Apply, stating Age, Experience, and Wages required, 
to No. 4007, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
STREET, E.C, 
































ANTED, in a Gas Company owning 
works abroad, a First-Class DRAUGHTSMAN, 
able to take out quantities and make detailed drawings. 
Knowledge of Metrical system necessary. One know- 
ing French preferred. 
69 tp ely stating Age, Experience, and Salary Expected, 
t H. W. F. care of Housekeeper, Drapers’ Gardens, 
ONDON, E.C, 


WV Arte D, immediately, Draughtsmen 
used to Elevating and Conveying Plants. 
Apply to W. J. Jenxins & Co., LimiTep, Gas En- 

gineers, RETFORD. 





CLERK AND BOOK-KEEPER. 
A YOUNG Man with a knowledge of Gas 


Companies’ Accounts required in the Office of 
the Colombo Gas and Water Company, Limited, at 
Colombo, Ceylon. Salary £160 per annum in Gold. 

Apply, by letter, stating Age, with copies only of 
Testimonials, to the Secretary, Colombo Gas and 
Water Company, Limited, Gresham House, Lonpon. 











SWINDON UNITED GiS COMP4NY. 
WANTED, an Assistant-Manager to 


take entire control of Distribution Department 

and act as Deputy Works’ Manager as occasion arises. 

Applicant must have had thorough and practical 
Experience in Gas Manufacture and Main and S-rvice 
Laying, House-¥Fitting, &c. 

Age not to exceed 35. 

Commencing talary £120 per annum. No House, &c. 

Applications, stating Particulars and enclosing copies 
of Testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned not later 
than Saturday, Ap.il 4, 1903. 

JOHN J. JERVIS, 
Secretary. 
Gas Company, Swindon, Wilts. 


AS-METERS wanted, old disused Wet. 


Copper Lamp Frames, Brass, Pewter, Tin, 
Zine, Lead Ashes, Old Copper Electric Cable, &c., 
for Cash. 
J. SmitH, Canal Road, BRADFORD. 


ANTED, a Good Second-hand Gas- 


EXHAUSTER and ENGINE combined, capable 
of delivering from 2000 to 5000 cubic feet per hour 
against a pressure of 4 inches of water. 

Quote lowest Price, and how soon same could be de- 
livered, to THE British CyaNnipDEs Company, LIMITED, 
Oldbury, near BIRMINGHAM. 


YVANTED, a Second-Hand Purifier, 


10 ft. square by 4 ft. 6 in. or 5 ft. deep, in good 
condition, with Valves and Connections; also a good 
Second-Hand EXHAUSTER, capable of passing 
10,000 cubic feet per hour. Prices must be moderate. 

Address, with full Particulars, No. 4000, care of 
Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, FLeet Street, E.C. 


HE Broughty Ferry Gas Council desire, 
before April 3 next, OFFERS for Scotch or English 
DROSS, Singles, Doubles, Trebles, &c.; also First- 
Class CANNELS and SHALES. 
ForBES WADDELL, 
Engineer and Manager. 


BARGAIN —Water-Cooled Condenser 


in perfect condition. Capacity 25),000 cubic 
feet per 24 Hours. 
Address A. E. Layton, Gas-Works, REDDITCH. 


Por SALE, by private Treaty, Keith's 


Patent No. 3GAS COMPRESSOR. 
For Price, apply to F. Cuapprre.u, F.A.I., Auctioneer 
and Valuer, 24, John William Street, HUDDERSFIELD. 


0 BE SOLD—Purifiers, Two or Four, 

10 feet square by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, planed Joints, 
Connections, and Overhead Girders. 

Write J. Wricut, 181, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


























PHOTOMETER. 
F OR SALE—A Standard Letheby 


PHOTOMETER, by Alexander Wright and Co. 
Complete with Candle-Balance, Minute Clock, &c. 
Quite new. 

Apply ManaGeEr, Gas-Works, Wallingford, Berks. 


(As PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 


NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 
Scrubbers, ashers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 

J. F. Buakeey, Gas Engineer, Thornhill, Dewssury., 








GAS ENGINE AND EXHAUSTER FOR SALE. 
HE Lurgan Gas Company have a 


34-Horse Power GAS-ENGINE and a 10,000 cubic 
feet EXHAUSTER, with Connections, all in good 
order, FOR SALE. 
Proposals will be received up to Ten o’clock a.m., on 
Monday, the 6th of April, 1903, by 
FRED. W. MAGAHAN, 
Secretary. 


For SALE, Cheap, Four Capital lengths 


of Wrought-Iron HYDRAULIC MAIN, with 
Valves, Arch, and Dip Pipes, all in perfect Condition : 
S1zEs OF HyDRAULICS, ALL INSIDE DIMENSIONS. 
18 in. by 18 in. by 9 ft. 6 in. long, ©, for Fives or Sixes, 
8-inch Valve. 
16 in. by 16 in. by 9 ft. 6 in. long, ©, for Fives, 8-inch 


Valve. , 
—_ by 16in. by 9 ft. long, ©, for Fives, 8 inch 





ve. 
16 in. by 16 in, by 8 {t. 9 in. long, ©, for Fives, 8-inch 
Valve. 


Also Ash-Pans, Buckstays, Fire-Bars, &c., from Four 
Beds of Retorts dismantled. 





Works, Bridport, DorsET. 





For further Particulars, apply to J. H. Cornisu, Gas- | 


G4S APPLIANCES, LIMITED, 47, FARRINGDON 
ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


HE above Business to be Sold as a 


GOING CONCERN, including Lease, Goodwill, 
and Fixtures. Thé Stock in Trade, amounting to about 
£1400, consists of General Gas Fittings, Globes, Chim- 
neys, Burners, and Mantles—well bought, and in good 
condition. 

The returns are upwards of £5000 at good profits. 
Rent £250 per annum (£215 let off). Lease several 
Years torun. A considerable portion of the Purchase 
Money may remain on e.pproved security. Nearly 1000 
first-class customers cn books, about 70 of which are 
Gas Companies. 

For further Particulars, apply to Ison anp Hews, 
Metal Trades Valuers, LouGHBOROUGH. 


OR SALE—Very good Gas Plant as 
under :— 
PURIFIERS — Four 12 feet square, with 8-inch 
Centre-Valve and Connections. Planed Joints. 
Kirkham WASHER-S ‘RUBBER, 300,00) cubic 
feet per diem., with Engine and 8-inch Va.ves 
and Connections. 
Livesey WASHER, 250,000 cubic feet per diem, 
with 8-inch Valves and Connections. 
Photos. sent on application to SamL. WHILE AND Son, 
60, Queen Victoria Street, Lonpon, E C. 


(745 Plant for Sale, guaranteed per- 
fect— 


ec 
RETORT IRONWORK, modern and various. 
BOILER, Cornish, 4 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft. 6 in., 70 Ibs. 
CONDENSERS, 4-inch, 6-inch, and 8-inch, and 
Patent types. 
EXHAUSTERS and ENGINES in duplicate up to 
12-inch Connections. 
** LIVESEY’? WASHERS up to 10-in. Connections. 
‘“HOLMES”’ WASHERS, 10-inch or 12-inch Con- 
nections. 
PURIFIERS, several Sets up to 20 feet square. 
METERS and GOVERNORS, 4-in. to 12-in. sizes. 
GASHOLDERS, 7000, 900, 25,000, & 80,00) capacity. 
All Plant supplied guaranteed good, sound, and satis- 
factorily erected. Catalogues of New Apparatus and 
References an application. 
J.F.B. & Co. are the largest buyers of discarded Gas 
Apparatus. 
J. FirntH BLAKELEY & Co., Gas Engineers and Con- 
tractors, Thornhill, DeEwssury. 


MATLOCK AND DISTRICT GAS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
(HE Directors of the above Company 


invite TENDERS for the supply and erection of 

four 20 feet PURIFIERS, CONNECTIONS, STEEL 
ROOF, and LIFT for OXIDE. 

Further Particulars and copy of Specification may be 
obtained on application to the Manager at the Works. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘** Tender for Purifiers,’’ to 
be lodged with the undersigned on or before the 8th day 
of April, 1903. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 











RosBertT HALL, 
Secretary. 
Matlock, March 20, 1903. 


HE Corporation of Middleton are pre- 

pared to receive TENDERS for SUNDRY 

STORES for the Year ending the 3lst of March, 1904, 
consisting of the following :— 


LIME, VITRIOL, METERS, BRASS MAIN COCKS, 
TUBES and FITTINGS, OILS (Gas-Engine, 
Cylinder, Engine, Boiled, Exhauster, and Con- 
veyor Lubricant), and BENZOL. 

Further Particulars, Specifications, and probab‘e 
quantities may be obtaired on application to Mr. 
E. E. J. Anderson, M.I.M.E., Gas Engineer. 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas, &c., 
Committee, endorsed ** Tenders for Sundry Stores ”’ or 
** Benzol,”’ as the case may be, must be delivered at my 
Office on or before Wednesday, the 8th of April next. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

FREDERICK ee om 


own ClerrF. 
Town Hall, Middleton, 
March 20, 1903. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES CORPORATION. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDER FOR STORES, éc. 
HE Gas Committee are prepared to re- 
ceive TENDERS for the-supply of the following 
MATERIAL from April 3, 1903, to March 31, 1904:— 


1.—C »okers and Fittings. 12.—Cartage. 
2.—Meters and Fittings. 13.—Brushes. 
8.—Lime for Purification 14.—Bolts, Nuts, Screws, 








4.—Bricks (Ordinary). and Rivets. 
5.—Cement. 15.—Glass, Putty, &c. 
6.—Fire - Clay Goods, 16.—Tools, &c. 
Retorts, &c. 17.—Shovels, Picks, 
7.—Brass Fittings, Cast- Forks, &c. 
ings, &c 18.—Timber, Purifier 


8.—Lead, Compo., Tin, 
Block Tin, Red and 
White Lead, &c. 
9.—Steam Tubes and 
' Fittings. 
10.—Paints, Oils, Dryers, 
Enamels, &c. 
11.—Lubricating Oils, 
Tallow, Grease, &c. 

Forms of Tender and all further Information may be 
obtained on application to the undersigned. 

No Form of Tender other than that issued by the 
Committee will be accepted. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘1, 2, 3, &c.,’’ as the case may be, 
addressed to the undersigned (together with samples), 
to be sent in on or before noon on March 30, 19038. 

The Gas Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender, 


Grids, &c. 
19.—Rubber, Leather, and 
Asbestos Goods. 
20.—Ironmongery. 
21.—Canvas. 
22.—Iron and Steel Bars, 
Sheets, and Plates. 
23.—Castings, &c. 


By order, 
; Wu. Forp, 
Manager. 
Corporation Gas-Works, Thompson Street, 
Stockton-on-Tees, March 19, 1X3, 
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KEIGHLEY CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 


the supply of 12-inch and 15-inch diameter CAST- 
IRON SOCKET PIPES. 

Particulars and Form of Tender supplied on appli- 
cation to 

JoHN Laycock, 
Gas Engineer. 
Gas Offices, Cook Lane, 
Keighley, March 16, 1903. 





TO IRONFOUNDERS. 


HE Gas Committee of the Colne Cor- 


poration invite TENDERS for the supply of 
14 Tons of 10-inch, and 46 Tons of 12-inch Socket and 
Spigot GAS-PIPES, delivered at Colne Station. 
Particulars can be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom Tenders must be addressed and delivered, 
endorsed **Cast-Iron Pipes,’’ on or before April 18, 1903. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowést or any Tender. 
FRED. THORPE, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Colne, Lancashire. 


CORPORATION OF CLONMEL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 





TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 
HE Gas Committee of the above-named 


Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply of about 3000 Tons of Durham or any 
other good GAS COAL, free from Sulphur, Bats, Bind, 
Refuse, and Dirt; the Coal to be delivered in ater- 
ford as required over the period between the date of 
declaration of the Contract and the 30th of June, 1904. 

Tenders to state prices for delivery by steamers and 
sailing ships respectively; the latter to be dis- 
charged at the rate of 30 Tons per working day. 

The Committee reserve the right to accept Tenders 
for the whole or any portion of the quantity offered, 
——- not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed **‘ Tender for Gas Coal,”’ 
to be delivered on or before the 7th of April, 1903, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, Gas-Works, Clonmel, 

Gas Offices, Clonmel, 

March 16, 1903. 





CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 


Section No. 1, Contrracr No. 74— 
ROLLED STEEL JOISTS, &c. 
Section No. 1, Contract No, 75— 
CAST-IRON COLUMNS. 


HE Gas and Electric Lighting Com- 


mittee of the above Corporation are prepared to 
receive separate TENDERS for the supply and de- 
livery of ROLLED STEEL JOISTS and CAST-IRON 
COLUMNS, required at their Aylestone Road Works. 
Drawings may be seen, and Specifications and Forms 
of Tender obtained upon application to the Engineer, 
and on payment of the sum of £5 (which amount will 
be returned upon receipt of a bond-fide Tender). 
Tenders, addressed to Mr. Councillor Edwards, 
Chairman, and endorsed “‘ Tender for ————,’’ to be 
delivered at these Offices not later than Eleven o’clock 
a.m. on Saturday, March 28, 1903. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 
ALFRED Cotson, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.E.E., 
Engineer and Manager. 
Offices: Millstone Lane, Leicester, 
March 12, 1903. 


EAST GRINSTEAD GAS AND WATER 
COMPANY. 
HE Board of Directors of the above- 


named Company are desirous of receiving TEN- 
DERS for the supply of the under-mentioned GAS- 
PIPES, Coated with Dr. Angus Smith’s Solution, 
About 3500 yards of 7-inch Pipes. 

3500 





39 

9 3 

+P] 99 3 
at per Ton delivered at East Grinstead and Forest 
Row Stations, L.B. & 8. C. Railway, as required. 

Any further Information can be obtained of the Gas 
Manager, Mr. D. T. Livesey, at the Works, London 
Road, East Grinstead. 

Tenders are requested to be sent to the undersigned 
on or before the Ist day of April next. 

The Directors will not be bound to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. 


1200 


EVELYN ALSTON HEAD, 
Secretary. 
6, High Street, East Grinstead, 
March 16, 1903. 


BOROUGH OF BEVERLEY. 


BENCH, and RETORT-SETTIAGS on the Regenera- 
tive System, with all the necessary Furnace F.ttings 
Bench Mountings, &c. 

Particulars can be obtained from the Gas Manager, 
Mr. F. W. Oldfield, at the Gas-Works, and Tenders 
must be delivered at my Office not later than the 26th 
of March, 1903, at Ten a.m. 

J. Wituts MILLs, 
Town Clerk. 


ASHFORD (KENT) URBAN DISTRICI COUNCIL. 





TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 
HE Lighting Committee are prepared 


to receive TENDERS for the supply of at least 
6000 Tons of good GAS COAL. 

Forms of Tender and other Information can be ob- 
tained on application from J. Morton, Manager, Gas- 
Works. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘* Coals,’’ must be delivered on or 
before Thursday, April 9, 1903, at my Office, No. 11, Bank 
Street, Ashford, Kent. 

JOHN CREERY, 
Clerk. 
March 21, 19(3. 


BOROUGH OF COLNE. 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the supply and erection complete of a HOT-COKE 
CONVEYOR at their Gas-Works, Knotts Lane, Colne. 
Plans can be inspected on and after March 25 next; 
and any further Particulars ¢an be obtained from the 
undersigned. 
Tenders, endorsed *‘ Conveyor,’’ must be addressed to 
the Chairraan of the Gas Committee, Gas- Works, Knotts 
i Colne, and delivered not later than April 18, 





FreED THORPE, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Colne, 
Lancashire, March 20, 1903, 


BOROUGH OF COLNE. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 


the surplus TAR made at their Works during the 
Twelve Months ending March 31, 1904. 

Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
undersigned. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘Tar,’’ must be addressed 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Gas-Works, 
Knotts Lane, Colne, Lancashire, and delivered not 
later than Tuesday, March 31, 1903. 

The highest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 
FRED. THORPE, 
Engineer and Manager. 





Gas-Works, Colne, 
Lancashire, March 6, 1903. 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON CORPORATION. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders 
for the supply of about 800 yards of 16-inch CAST- 
IRON MAINS, Spigot and Socket Joints, 12 feet 
lengths, coated and tested, and delivered free on the 
Gas-Works Siding, G.W. Rly. Company, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, in such quantities as may be required. 
The Committee reserve the right to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Tenders to be sent in not later than Wednesday, 
April 1, 1908, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Mains,’’ and ad- 
dressed to Mr, Robert Lunn, Town Clerk, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, 





J. S, CRANMER, 
anager. 
March 20, 1903, 


TENDERS FOR COAL. 


HE Directors of the Caterham and 


District Gas Company invite TENDERS for the 
supply of about 4000 tons of unscreened GAS COAL, to 
be delivered f.o.r. at their Siding during the Twelve 
Months ending June 30, 1904. 
Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘*‘ Tender for Coal,’’ and 
addressed to the Chairman, Gas-Works, Whyteleafe, 
Surrey, to be delivered on or before Monday, the 13th 
of April, 1903. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 
Particulars as to monthly deliveries and other infor- 
mation may be obtained from the undersigned, 
By order of the Board, 

D. H. ANDERSON, 

Engineer and S=<cretary. 





Offices: Gas-Works, 
Whpyteleafe S.O., Surrey. 





HE Directors of the Burnham (Somer- 


set) Gas Company invite TENDERS for the fol- 
lowing NEW PLANT—viz.: 
1.—ENGINE and EXHAUSTER, coupled together. 


2.—TAR-EXTRACTOR, 9-inch Valve and Pressure 


Gauge. 

3.—Egg-End STEAM-BOILER and ail Mountings. 

4.-9-inch Yard MAINS and SPECIALS and 
HOLDER VALVES. 

5.—STATION METER and VALVES and PRES- 
SURE GAUGE. 

6.—STATION GOVERNOR and PRESSURE 
GAUGES and VALVES. 

7.—About 400 Yards of 9-inch Cast-Iron MAIN 
PIPE and SPECIALS. 

The Drawings and Specification may be seen, and 
any further Particulars obtained, from J. H. Cornish, 
Gas-Works, Bridport, Dorset. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept 


the lowest Offer, and reserve to themselves the right of 
accepting the whole or any portion of Tenders sent in. 

Tenders, endorsed ** Contract No. 4,’’ are to be de- 
livered on or before April 14, 1903, to J. Cox, Esq., 
Secretary,Gas Company, Alexandra Terrace, Burnham, 
SoMERSET, 





READING GAS COMPANY. 





ISSUE OF DEBENTURE STOCK BY TENDER. 


NOrtCE is Hereby Given, that the 
Reading Gas Company Offer for SALE BY 
TENDER £14,344 FOUR PER CENT. DEBENTURE 
STOCK, being a portion of the Additional Capital 
Authorized to be raised under the Reading Gas Act, 
1902; and the Directors will be prepared to receive 
sealed Tenders, not later than Twelve o’clock noon, on 
Thursday, the 9th day of April, 1903. 
By the Trustee Act, 1893, it is provided that a 
Trustee having power to invest in the Mortgages or 
Bonds of a Company may, unless the contrary is ex- 
ressed in the instrument authorizing the investment, 
invest in the Debenture Stock of such Company. | 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale, with printed 
Form of Tender, can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary. 
By order, 

ARTHUR H, CANE, 


HE Gas Committee of the above 


Borough invite TENDERS for the Work and 
Material required in the erection of a RETORT- 





ISSUES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 

Me: ALFRED RICHARDS begs to 

notify that his ISSUES by AUCTION under 


PARLIAMENTARY POWERS of STOCKS and 
SHARES in LONDON, SUBURBAN, and PROVIN. 


CIAL GAS and WATER COMPANIES take place 
oo ee geal at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE 


Terms for Issuing such Capital, and also for includine 
Gas and Water Stocks and Shares belonging to Private 
Owners in these Periodical Sales, can be obtained on 
application at Mr. ALFRED RICHARDS’ Orricgs 
18, Finssury Crrcvus, E.C, : 





By order of the Directors of the 
HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS GAS 
COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF £10,000 NEW ADDITIONATI, 
FIVE PER CENT. ORDINARY STOCK, 


ME: ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Tuesday, March 31, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, 


FINSBURY 
Crrevs, E.C, 





By order of the Directors of the 
GRAYS GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NEW ISSUE OF 400 £10 “B’”’ SHARES, 


Me- ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Tuesday, March 81, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, 

Crrcvus, F.C, 


FINSBURY 








By order of the Executors of Mrs. Banks, deceased, 
and others. 


THE BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 
£2220 CONSOLIDATED STOCK. 


THE REIGATE GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
£500 ORDINARY STOCK. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 
ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart E.C., on 
Tuesday, March 31, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, 
Circus, E.C. 


FINSBURY 





By order of the Directors of the 
SOUTHEND WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF 3009 £10 NEW ORDINARY FIVE 
PER CENT. MAXIMUM SHARES. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will sell 


the ABOVE BY AUCTION at the Mart, E.C., 
on Tuesday, April 7, at Two o’clock, in Lots, 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, 

Circus, E.C, 


LINGWOOD GAS COMPANY. 
ISSUE OF 3 PER CENT. MORTGAGE BONDS. 


He Directors are prepared to receive 


APPLICATIONS for £8000 MORTGAGE BONDS, 
at the above rate, less Income-Tax, in multiples of £100, 
for a term of not less than Three Years, repayable at 
any time after that period by Six Months’ Notice on 
either side. 

Interest payable Half-Yearly, on the 30th of June 
and the 3lst of December in each Year. 

Applications will be accepted in the order in which 
they are received. 


FINSBURY 





J. H. BREARLEY, 
Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Longwood, 
Huddersfield, March, 1903. 


SOUTH SHIELDS GAS COMPANY. 
ISSUE OF 34 PER CENT. MORTGAG BONDS. 


HE Directors are prepared t receive 

APPLICATIONS for £10,000 M RTGAGE 
BONDS, at the above rate, less income-tax,i multiples 
of £100, for a term of not less than Three Years, re- 
payable at any time after that period by a Six Months’ 
Notice on either side. 
Interest payable Half Yearly, on the 30th of June 
and the 3lst of December in each year. F 
Applications will be accepted in the order in which 
they are received. 

J. H. PENNEY, 


Secretary. 





Gas Offices, Chapter Row, 
South Shields, March, 1903. 


BARKING GAS COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED By ACIs OF PARLIAMENT 1867 and 1902, 


SALE BY TENDER OF 1800 ORDINARY SHARES 
OF £10 EACH, 


Entitled to a Maximum Dividend of Seven per Cent. 
per Annum, 


NOortce is Hereby Given, that it is the 

intention of the Directors of this Company to 
SELL by TENDER, 1800 of the above, being a portion 
of Additional Capital authorized to be raised by Resolu- 
tion passed at an Extraordinary General Meeting of 
the Proprietors held on the 28th day of January, 1903, 
under the Powers of the above-mentioned Act. 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale and Form of 
Tender may be obtained on application at this Office, 
and sealed Tenders must be sent in not later than Five 
o’clock in the afternoon of Saturday, the 28th day of 
March, 1903. 





By order of the Directors, 
Sturt Morris, 





Secretary. 
7, King Street, Reading, 
March 10, 1903, 





Secretary, 
Offices of the Company, 
Gas-Works, Barking, Essex, 
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High Grade 
Gas-Cookers 


at 
Bottom Prices. 





We are securing large orders. 


Compare our Prices with other Makers’. 





ALL IMPERIAL STOVES GUARANTEED. 
ORDERS PROMPTLY DESPATCHED. 


THE IMPERIAL STOVE ‘Cowmpy., 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 


Telegrams: ‘' Imperial, Leainmgton.’”’ 
Telephone: One X. 








New and Important Work by 
Mr. W. J. Dibdin, F.1.C., F.C.S. 


Now Ready. 537 pp., Cloth Gilt. Price 21s. net. 


With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, 
and Tables. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING 
GAS AnD ELECTRICITY 


W. J. DIBDIN, F.1.C., F.C.S., &c. 


Formerly Chemist and Superintending Gas Examiner 
to the London County Council. 
Author of ** The Purification of Sewage and Water,” ‘‘Lime, 
Mortar, and Cement,’’ ** Practical Photometry,’’ &c. 


LonpoN: THE SANITARY PUBLISHING CoMPANY, LTD., 
5, FETTER LANE, E.C, 





NEW YO LUME OF 


“ CHEMICAL 
TECHNOLOGY,” 


NOW | READY 


In One Volume of about 400 pages, royal 8vo, 
with 10 Lithographic Plates and 181 other 
Illustrations, 42% Obs. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


By A.G. COOKE, M.A., A.M.LE.E., 


Head of the Electrical Engineering and Physics 
Department of the Battersea Polytechnic. 


PHOTOMETRY. 


By W. J. DIBDIN, F.1.C., F.C.S., 


Formerly Chemist and Superintending Gas 
Examiner to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and the London County Council. 








LONDON : 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, 
7, Great Marlborough St., W. 


(eee 


PRICE'S COKE & COAL BARROW 


effects a great saving 
of time, labour, and 
expense. 








For Particulars 
Price, &c., apply to 
Mr. EDWARD PRICE, 
“Langley,” Wyke 








Avenue, WORTHING. 




































Ato 
INCLINED 
RETORT SETTINGS 


with 


CEWERATOR 


Ate ose 


REGENERATOR 
FURNACES 



























Conreacr a3 
int Kin 


GASWORKS 
PLANT. 
ELEVATORS 


Auto 


conVEYors 
































___ ROBERT MARSHALL, _ 
“CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 


97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW, 


Prices and Analysis of all the Scotch Cannels on 
Application, 





THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Best Gas Coal and Cannel, giving High Illu- 
minating Power, Large Yield per ton, and 
reasonable in Price. 

Telegrams: “DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone 1806. 


NEWBATTLE GANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 











QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALEKEITH,N.B. 


UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD | 
BLACK BED GAS COAL. 


Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY 
RAVENSTHORPE, nzax DEWSBURY. 








TEE 







“KILBURN” LANTERN, 


with ioe 
Steel a 





Reflector. 



















Registered No. 330,319. 


The ** Kilburn’? Lantern (for double lights) and the 


‘*S¢, Albans’? Lantern have been adopted for lighting 
the Town of St. Heiens. 


H. GREENE & SONS, Limited, 


Surrey Engineering Works, 
Blackfriars Road, LONDON. 


Telephone 1693 HOP. 








Telegrams: ‘*LUMINOSITY LONDON,” 
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TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, ATTERTON’S COKE-BREAKERS, 
eaaseiinane Estate 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, CHARGING APP ARATUS PE Bo pn PATENT) 
STOURBRIDGE. With Elevators and Conveyors worked 
Nearly supplied by Steam or Gas Engine. 
Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS GLASSHOUSE ‘ 
TAS aaa ESS | 2 | °. GEORGE WALLER & SON 
Special Lamps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative | °! these English 165, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 
and Furnace Work. Machines }z Gas- |And at STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED. a on: ipa 
| have been |# i TF ta = inl car uats Works. 





Lonpon OrFice: R. Cunt, 84, Otp Broap Street, E.C. 





PETROLEUM GAS SYNDICATE 


Are prepared to erect Installations from 50 to 2000 
Lights of their 


Petrogene Patent Carburetting Plant 


for the Manufacture of Petroleum Air Gas, for Gas 
Companies, Urban Councils, Gas Engineers, &c., on 
Sale, Hire, or Royalty. Petroleum Air Gas is equiva- 
lent in cost of production to coal gas at about Is. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet. It may be used alone or in conjunction 
with coal gas, and is equally suitable for Lighting, 
Heating, or Power purposes. No Storage necessary. 


For Particulars, apply to 


C. E. MASTERMAN, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


28, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


WELDON MUD 


FOR 


GAS PURIFICATION, 


For use in the 
RECOVERY OF SULPHUR, 


Also Removal of last Traces of 


SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN 
in catch position. 











Full Particulars on application to the Patentees: 


GAS DESULPHURIZATION 6O., 


— LIMITED, — 


1 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 











ee ro 
‘rita a (ssssez 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom: 


E. PADFIELD & CO., 


96 & 98, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 
Representatives : 
Messrs. BELL & CO., Engineers, CARDIFF, 
Mr. J. B. MACDERMOTT, GLASGOW, and 
Mr. J. BYRON MACKENNA, DUBLIN. 





HEATHCOTE GAS GOAL, 


Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 


Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
of Coke. 


Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. 


THE GRASSMOOR CO., Lo. 


CHESTERFIELD. 











THE 


“ROTARY” 


STATION METER. 





Efficiency 
Demonstrated. 





APPLY— 


T. G. MARSH, 


MAWSON CHAMBERS, DEANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER. 





JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 


Wenlock [ron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 
without ‘planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 

Note.—Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts, and 
Covers, and rendering Leakage impossible. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
CANNON STREET, 








| 





THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO,, im 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known: HAIGH |HALL & KIRKLESS HALL’ GAS COAL cecLsnenes, and supply 
the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 


MIDLAND AND WEST OF 
ENGLAND DISTRICT OFFICE: 


Bist Address : “WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM. »: 


ONDON 
DISTRICT OFFICE: 


6, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 


Telephone No. 200. 


6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sole Agents. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘ PARKER, LONDON.” 








, 0. HULETT « GO., Lin. 


55 & 56, High Holborn, Seton. 





GAS SERVICE CLEANSERS. 


LAMP TORCHES. 





se 
Tn Oo, 


#DRY GAS-MEJER MAKERS. 








WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS. 


STREET LAMPS & PosTs. 





PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
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HISLOPS PATENT RETORT SETTINGS 





THE RESULTS GUARANTEED ARE CERTIFIED 
TO EXCEED THOSE OF ANY OTHER SYSTEM. 


R. & G HISLOP, 


Gas Engineers and Contractors, 
13, ST. JAMES PLACE, 
PAISLEY. 








“DURA” 





“DURA 


INCANDESCENT GAS MANTLE 


SECOND TO NONE. 


Unexcelled. 


The * DURA” Mantle is now made of the 
best 3-ply Ramie of English Manufacture. 


The “ DURA” Mantle is of English Manu- 


facture throughout. 


The “DURA” Mantle is sold to Plumbers, 
Gas-Fitters, and  KRetail Ironmongers 


through the usual Wholesale Houses, 





Unshrinkable. 


The “DURA” Mantle is Manufactured 
and sold under License. 


The “DURA” Mantle is made in all 


S1ZeS. 


The Company continue to make the 
original * DURA” Mantle. 





The new “ DURA” Ramie Mantle is the best 
for Street-Lighting, and is therefore recom- 
mended to Gas Managers. 











The Guaranty Incandescent Mantle Co., Ltd., 
Phoenix Works, STREATHAM, LONDON, 8.W. 


“DURA 











“DURA 
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LAMBERT BROS., WALSALL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS for GAS, WATER, & STEAM, 


BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, GAS-VALVES, STEAM & WATER VALVES, TOOLS, &c., AND OF 
WARNER'S PATENT MARKET GAS STAND-PIPE. 


And Fittings & Accessories. LONDON: LAMBETH BRASS & IRON CO0., LTD., 91 & 93, SOUTHWARK ST., SE. 


GANDY’S BELTING 


Holds the World’s Record! 41 Prize Awards! 





Wrought-Iron 














IN A WATER-GAS PLANT, an important item is the Belt for driving 
the Blower. 


We have recently had most gratifying success with our specially constructed end- 
less Belts on most difficult Blower Drives, and beg to solicit enquiries from Gas- 
Works Managers respecting same, to which we shall give full and frank replies. 


THE GANDY BELT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD., || 22322822: 


HEAD OFFICES AND WORKS-SEACOMBE, LIVERPOOL. 


O'CONNOR'S PATENT PRESSURE ‘* 
INDICATOR 


Answers all the Purposes of a King’s Pressure Gauge. Always correctly 
set, having no Cords to stretch. Variation in Water-Level does not 
affect Indication. Is extremely sensitive, and admirably adapted 
for Photometrical Purposes. Has Steel Knife-Edges working in Agate 
Centres. Can be made to indicate any desired range of Pressure. 


Approved, Stamped, and in use bv the Standards 
Department of the Board of Trade. 


































JAMES MILNE & SON, LTD., 


EDINBURGH. i 
LONDON. | GLASGOW. | LEEDS.» = —— 





SSS SS 











TELEPHONE NO.: Contractors to H.M. Government. TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES: 


756 BANK, LONDON. “ROBUSTNESS, LONDON.” 
COMPLETE GAS AND WATER WORKS ERECTED. “WATER, GORING.” 


FLOOR-LINE, GENERATIVE. 


INCLINES. RETO RTS REGENERATIVE. 


GUARANTEED 


RETORT-HOUSES. GASHOLDERS & TANKS. 
BORE-HOLES. 
J. & H. ROBUS, 
WELLS. GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS, 
RESERVOIRS. LONDON & GORING. 


EVERY REQUISITE. Mainlaying. 20, BUCKLERSBURY. 


—— 
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We beg to notify 


our Customers, present and prospective, 





that we have removed our Offices, Showroom, 


and Warehouse to 
155, Farringdon Road, 
London, E.C., 


where we shall be happy to receive anybody 
interested in the question of efficient lighting, 


LUCAS LAMPS 


To meet different requirements, we have 








made arrangements to manufacture the 
LUCAS Lamps, both for interior and exterior 


lighting, in 4 sizes of 


200, 400, 700, anv 1000 cp. 


respectively, all consuming gas at the rate 


of 1 foot per 41 C.p. 


We are also prepared to estimate for any 


big lighting scheme, and to 


The 
Adapt S45 existing Lamps. 
to 


Moffat’s Limited, 
155, Farringdon Road, 


London, E.C. 
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Feap. Fol., 28 pp., 2 Plates, and 43 Illustrations, Bound in Duplex Paper Cover, 
Price 2s. 6d. net, post free.” 


A DESCRIPTION 
OF THE 


ZURICH NEW GAS-WORKS. 


By A. WEISS, Engineer of the Works. 


Translated from the German for, and Reprinted from, the ‘‘ JouRNAL.”’ 





Lonpon : WALTER KING. 11, Bott Court, Fuser 8r., E.C. 





successfully compete with 
Electric Light by intro- 
ducing the 


“YOTTO” 


Burners) 


Nt 


| 


\ 





(Chimneyless 


iH 


NK 


35-candle power for each 
cubic foot of Gas. 





WHOLESALE 
FITTINGS COMPANY, 


8(, Commercial Road, 
London, E. 


GIBBONS BROS., LTD., 
ae. 


Retort Setters. 








DuDLEY EXCHANGE, 


Contractors, 


Gas Engineers, 


INSTALLATIONS ELEVATORS 
OF AND 
INCLINED CONVEYORS 
RETORTS A 
COMPLETE. SPECIALITY 





Installation of 10 Settings of 8 Inclined Retorts recently erected by us. 


PaTENT REGENERATIVE SETTINGS 


GIBBONS’ & MASTERS’ PATENT No. 1269, 1893. 
SUITABLE FOR WORKS OF EVERY CAPACITY. 


And a special Form of which is applicable to 


GASEOUS FIRING wri a MINIMUM EXCAVATION. 








RETORT SCRUBBERS, GIRDERS 
BENCH PURIFIERS, AND 
IRONWORK VALVES, STRUCTURAL 
CONDENSERS, ROOFS, IRONWORK. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


Gas Companies can | 





WILSON CARTER & PEARSON: 


LIMITED, 


GAS COAL AND CANNEL FACTORS, 
\upply to any Railway Station, or for Export, all kinds of 
Fuel for Gas and Other Purposes. 


ADDRESS CHIEF OFFICES: 
Temple Buildings, 50, New Street, Birmingham, 


HARPER & MOORES, Limited, 


STOURBRIDGE. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
Inclined, Horizontal, and Segmental 


GAS-RETORTS, 
Fire-Bricks, Fire-Clay 
Lumps, and Tiles 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


diso Manufacturers of Cast-Iron Retorts, Iron Mouthpieces, 
Pipes, and all necessaries for Gas- Works requirements. 








Telegraphic Address: “* MOORES, LYE.” Telephone No. 23 Lye. 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS 


(BRANCH OF THE LEEDS FIRE-CiaAy Co,, LTD.), 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


Cliff’s Wortley 
Silica Bricks. 


OR Arches and Crowns where high heats are re- 

quired. They contain over go per cent. of Silica, 

and are nearly stationary under the influence of heat, 

swelling a little rather than contracting. They are not 

like a Gannister or Dinas Brick, but a Fire-Brick of a 
highly Silicious nature. 


Cliff’s Wortley 
Aluminous Bricks. 


i gee ee are for Side Walls where great wear and tear 

takes place. Are made of a specially prepared 
mixture, are high in Alumina, and are what is termed a 
Harp FIreE-BrIck. 











BALTIC WHARF, WATERLCO BridGe, Lonoon, S.E. 


Liverpool: Leeds Street. Leeds: Queen Street. 





MOBBERLEY & PERRY, 


GAS RETORT, FIRECLAY, AND BRICK WORKS, 


3 3 STOURBRIDGE. 





MANUFACTURE EVERY KIND 


OF 


FIRECLAY GOODS, 


Inclined, Horizontal, and Segmental Retorts of Best Quality. 


LARGE STOCEHS HREFPT. 








ica, 
eat, 


not 
fa 
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BOWENS'’ Ltd. Successors, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BEST FIRE-BRICKS; INCLINED, HORIZONTAL, and 
SECTIONAL RETORTS; LUMPS, TILES, &c., of 
every description. 
ESTABLISHED 1860. 


OANA) 



















SA 
MAKERS OF 
> ALL KINDS OF 
STRUCTURAL 

<= IRON & STEEL 
WORK. STEEL 
FRAMED BUILDINGS 
ROOFS RETORT FITTINGS 


PURIFIERS RETORT LIDS 
ANTIFREEZERS for Gasholders 


STEEL TANKS 


OF ALL SIZES 
Makers of tHe LARGEST in 


THE WORLD. 


GASHOLDERS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION & SIZE 
e) HIGH CLASS BOILERS FITTED WITH 
DEIGHTONS PATENT 


_CORRUGATED FLUES. 
Telegrams GAS LEEDS. London Office 60 Queen Victoria S'EC. 




















NNESMANN 











LAMP POSTS 


made throughout of 


WELDLESS STEEL TUBING 
including base, ring, and ladder rest. 











Light, Strong, Unbreakable, and Cheap. 





GAS, WATER, & STEAM TUBES 
AND FITTINGS. 





WELDLESS STEEL 
SPIGOT & FAUCET PIPES 
for Gas and Water Mains. 





Tubes can be supplied up to 10 inches diameter and 
in lengths up to 30 feet. 


THE BRITISH MANNESMANN 
TUBE GOMPANY, LID., 


Landore, South Wales. 


Birmingham Depét: 110, COLMORE ROW. 
London Office: 110, CANNON STREET, E.C. 








a & J DEMPSTER LD Tel, Ad.: **ScruBBER, MANCHESTER.”’ MANGHESTER London Office: 165, Gresham House, 
ca 2 a es National Telephone Nos, 54 & 2296, * Old Broad Street, E.C. 


VERTICAL AND~“HORIZONTAL WATER’ CONDENSERS 








Advantages— 


Occupy small 
space. 


Easily Controlled. 
Easily Cleaned. 
Every part acces- — 
sible. | . aN 2 
Can be used either 1 = 


as Water or Air 
Condenser. 


Write for Particulars. 


—~ <= 





Type—as erect 





ZOOO Cas Supplied to— 
TYNEMOUTH, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
WIDNES, 

ST. HELENS, 
THRISLINGTON, 
LEAMINGTON, 
ATHERTON, 
WIGAN, 

CARDIFF, 
PERNAMBUCO, 
WELLINGBOROUGH, 
NEW MILLS, 
SNYDALE, 
MIDDLESBROUGH 


and other Works. 
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R. LAIDLAW & SON, Lime. 


ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
























CAST-IRON PIPES | steam-enaines, 
EXHAUSTERS, 
‘ALL SIZES. VALVES. 
AND 
PUMPING-ENGINES. 





“@ |., Oe: a, ALL KINDS OF 
—- _— Se .GAS AND WATER 
APPARATUS. 


ar 


BEALE’S GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINE COMBINED. All ci 
ALLIANCE FOUNDRY, SIMON SQUARE WORKS, 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, 


GLASGOW. | EDINBURGH. | LONDON, E.C. 


HAVE RECEIVED ORDERS FOR 


LIMITED, 
96 Patent “ECLIPSE’’ Washer-Scrubbers, 
To deal with 101,845,000 cub. ft. per day. 


43S Print “ECLIPSE” WATER TUBE CONDENSERS, 


Containing 454,000 feet of Pipes, 


AND DURING THE LAST TWELVE MONTHS FOR 


CREENS PURIFIERS 
5136 feet of Patent “ECLIPSE” RUBBER JOINTING, 
"7 <> “NEW CENTURY” COVERS, compete win 
GLAPHAMS PATENT AUTOMATIC RAPID FASTENERS, 


A$$S— SELF-SEALING RETORT MOUTHPIECES. 


ORDERS STILL COMING. 























WELLINGTON, NELSON, & MARKET STREET WORKS, KEIGHLEY. 


eS 
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